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CALVINISM: 



AN ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS AT 8T ANDREW'S, 
HAUCII IT, un. 




R FJJOTOUS MEN, it is sometime* *aid, exprasa 
I themselves in ull moods und all tenses except the 
present indicative. They tell us of things that were done 
in uneieut times. They toll us of things which will be 
hereafter, or which might or would have been under 
certain condition*. Of the actual out ward dispensation 
under which we live at present, we hear very lit lie. 
The facts of experience ure not sufficiently in harmony 
with the theories of different religious bodies to allow 
uny sect or set of believers to appeal to them with con- 
fidence. The age of miracles is past. The world is 
supposed to go its own way, undisturbed by providen- 
tial interference*, waiting for some final account to be 
taken with it hereafter ; while the relations of the 
Creator with His creatures are confined to special and 
invisible processes by which individual souls are saved 
from perdition. 
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Acknowledgments of this kind are no more thun a 
tucit confavrion of the inadequacy of our several opinions 
to explain the phenomena of our live*. Result* wliich 
are uimpporcut may be uuoxiMtent except in imagina- 
tion. There is no reason to bcliove that the method* 
by which the law* of physical nature have boon dis- 
covered should bo inapplicable in matters of larger 
moment, or that tho observation of facto by which aluno 
we urrivo at. .scientific conclusion* should lead us wrong, 
or should lend to nothing when we interrogate them on 
our moral condition. I'iety, like wisdom, consists in 
t lie discovery of the tul«*« under which we are actually 
placed, and in faithfully obeying them. Fidelity und 
insight in tho one case arc ua likely to find their it ward 
a* in the other ; infidelity und bliuduc** as likely to be 
answered by failure ; and. in other age*, systems of 
religion have been vigorous and effective precisely to 
the extent to which they have seen in* the existing 
order of thing* the hand of u living ruler. 

I may my at once that I am about to travel over 
serious ground. I dial! not trespass on theology, 
though I niu.'i go n ii the frontiers of it. I shall give 
you tho conclusions which I huvo teen led to form 
upon a serins of spiritual phenomena which huvu appear- 
ed successively in different ages of the world — which 
have exercised the most remarkable influence on the 
character and history of m ankind, and hare left their 
traces nowhere more distinctly than in this Scotland 
where we now stand. 

Kvery one here present must have become lumiliar 
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in late years with (he change of tone throughout Euro^, 
and America on I he nuhject of Calvinism. After being 
accepted for two centuries in all Protestant countries 
u* the final account of the relations between man and 
his Maker, it hue come to be regarded by liberal thinkers 
09 a system of belief incredible in itself, dishonouring 
to its objiaot, and as intolerable aia it has boon itself 
intolerant. The Catholics whom it overthrow take 
courage from tho philosophers, and assail it on the same 
ground- To represent man as sent into the world under 
a curse, as incurably wicked — wicked by tho constitution 
of hia flesh, and wicked by eternal decree — as doomed, 
unless exempted by special grace which he cannot 
merit, or by any effort of Ins own obtain, to live in sin 
while he remains on oarth, and to bo eternally minor, 
able when he leaves it to represent him as born unable 
to keep the commandment*, yet as justly liable to ever- 
lasting punishment for breaking them, is alike repug- 
nant to reason and to conscience, and turns existence 
into a hideous nightmare. To deny tho freedom of tho 
will is to make morality impossible. To toll men that 
they cannot help themselves U to fling them into reck- 
Itvemesg and despair. To what purpose tho effort to be 
virtuous when it is an effort which is foredoomed to fail 
—when those that are saved are saved by no effort of 
their own, and confess themselves the worst of sinners, 
even when rescued from the penalties of siu; and those 
that are lust are lost by an everlasting sentence decreed 
aguinst thorn before they were born Y How are wo loculi 
tho Ruler who laid ua under this iron code by the name 
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Wise, or Just, or Merciful, when we ascribe princi- 
ple* of action to Him which in a human father we 
should call preposterous and monstrous ? 

The discu&sion of thoso strange quwtiona has been 
pursued at ull times with inevitable passion, and the 
issue uniformly has been a drawn battle. The Armin- 
ian has entangled the Calvinist, the Calvinist hue en- 
tangled the Arminian, in u labyrinth of contradiction*. 
The advocate of free will uppoal* to conscience and 
instinct — to an d priori sense of what ought in equity 
to be. The necessitarian falls back upon the experi- 
enced reality of fucts. It is true, and no argument can 
gainsay it, tbut men ure placed in tho world unequally 
favoured, both iu inward disposition and outward cir- 
cumstances. Some children aro born with tempera- 
ments which make a Ufb of innocence and purity natural 
and easy to them ; others are born with violent pas- 
sions, or even with distinct tendencies to evil inherited 
from their ancestors, and seemingly unconquerable — 
some are constitutionally brave, others aro constitution- 
ally cowards — some an? bom in religious families, and 
are carefully educated and watched over; others draw 
their first, breath in an atmosphere of crime, and oeoso 
to inhale it only when they pass into their graves. 
Only a fourth part of mankind are bom Christian*. 
The remainder never hear the name of Christ except as 
a reprouch. The Chinese and the Japanese— we may 
almost suy every weaker race with whom wo have come 

in contact — connect it only with the forced intrusion of 

• 

-I ranger* whoso behaviour among them has served ill 
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to recommend their creed. Those are facts which 
casuistry can explain away. And if we believe at all 
that the world is governed by a conscious and intelli- 
gent Being, we must believe also, however we can 
reconcile it with our own ideas, that these anomalies 
have not arisen by accident, but huve been ordered of 
purpose and dwign. 

No le*« noticeable is it that the materialistic and 
the metaphysical philosophers deny a* completely as 
Calvinism what is popularly called Free Will. Kvnry 
effect has its cause. In every action the will is deter- 
mined by the motive which at the moment is operating 
most powerfully upon it. When we do wrong, wo aro 
led away by temptation. If we overcome our tempta- 
tion, we overcome it either l*x*au*e we foresee incon- 
venient ch # nseq uenccs, and the certainty of future pains 
is stronger than the present pleasure; or else because 
we prefer right to wrung, and our dosiru for good is 
greater than our desire for indulgence. It is impossible 
to conceive a man, when two courses are open to him, 
choosing that which he least desire*. lie may aay that 
ho can do what, he dislikes because it is his duty. 
Precisely so. Ilis desire to do his duty is a stronger 
motive with him than the attraction of present pleasure. 

Spinoaa, from entirely different premises, cam© to 

the same conclusion as Mr Mill or Mr Buckle, and can 

find no better account of the situation of man than in 

the illustration of St Faul, 1 Hath not the potter power 

over the clav. to mukc nne vessel to houour and unothor 
• * 

to dishonour ? 9 




f SHORT STUDIES. 

If Anninianiam most commends itself to our feel- 
ings, Calvinism is nearer to the facta, however hureb 
tnd forbidding those facts may soem. 

I have no intention, however, of entangling myself 
or you in those controversies. As little shull I con- 
lider whether men have done wisely in attempting a 
doctrinal solution of problems the conditions of which 
ure so imperfectly known. The moral system of the 
universe is like a document written in alternate ciphers, 
which change from line to lino. We read u sentenoe, 
but at the next our key fails us ; we see that there is 
something written there, but if we guet«3 at it we ore 
guessing in the dark. It seems more faithful, more 
becoming, in beings such as we axe, to rest in tho 
conviction of our own inadequacy, uud confine ourselves 
to those moral rules for our lives and actions on which, 
so fur ns they concern ourselves, we are left in no 
uncertainty at all. 

At present, at any rate, we are concerned with an 
aspect of the matter entirely different* I am going to 
ask you to consider how it came to pass that if Calvin- 
ism is indeed the hard and unreasonable creed which 
modem enlightenment declares it to be, it has pos- 
sessed such singular attractions in jsi&t times for some 
of the greatest men that ever lived. And how — being, 
os wo are told, fatal to morality, because it denies free 
will — tho first symptom of its operation, wherever it 
established itself, was to obliterate the distinction 
between sins and crimes, and to nuike the moral law 
the rule of life for States as well os ja'isons. I shall 
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ask you, aguin, why, if it be a creed of intellectual 
servitude, it was able to inspire and sustain tho bruvosf 
efforts ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust 
authority. When ull else lias failed — when patriotism 
has covered iu face and human courage baa broken 
duwu — when intellect has yielded, ns Gibbon says. 

4 with u smile or a sigh/ content to philosophize in the 
closet, and abroad worship with the vulgar — when 
emotion and sentiment and tender imaginative piety 
have became the handmaid* of superstition, and huvo 
dreamt thenwrlvo into forgetfulness that there is any 
difference between lic&aud truth — the davidi form of 
belief infilled Culvinifcin, in one ot other of its many 
forms, lias borne ever sin inflexible front to illusion and 
mendacity, and has preferred r.ithur to bo ground to 
powder like flint than to bend before violence, or molt 
under enervating temptation. 

It is enough to mention the mune of William the 
Silent, of Luther — for on the point** of which I arn 
speaking Luther was one with Calvin — of your own 
Knox and Andrew Melville and the Regent Murray, 
of Coligny, of our English Cromwoll, of Milton, of 
John Runyon. These wore men possessed of all the 
qualities which give nobility and grandeur to human 
nature — men whoso life wan as upright us thuir in- 
tellect was commanding and their public aims untainted 
with selfishness ; unalterably just where duty required 
them to be stern, but with tho tenderness of a woman 
in thuir hoartfl ; frank, true, cheerful, humorous, as 
unlike sour fanatic* as it is possible to imagine any 
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and able in some way to Round the keynote to 
which every brave and faithful heart in Europe in- 
stinctively vibrated 

This is the problem. Grapca do not grow on 
bramble-bushes, Illustrious natures do not form them- 
selves upon narrow and cruel theories. Spiritual life 
is full of apparent paradoxes. When 8t. Patrick 
preached the Goapel on Turuh hill to Leoghaire, the 
Irish king, the Druids and the wise men of Ireland 
shook their heads. * Whg/ asked the king, 'does 
what the cleric preaches seem so dangerous to you P 9 
• Because/ was t he remarkable answer, ' because he 
preaches repentance*, and the law of repentance is such 
that a man shall say, "I may commit a thousand 
crimes, and if I repent I shall be forgiven, and it will 
be no worse with me: therefore I will continue to 
sin 99 1 The Druids argued logically, but they drew a 
false inference notwithstanding. The practical effect 
of a belief is the real test of its soundness. Where we 
find a heroic life appearing as the uniform fruit of 
a particular mode of opinion, it is childish to argue 
in thu face of fuel that the result ought to have been 
different. 

The question which I have proposed, however, 
admits of a reasonable answer. I must usk you only 
to accompany me on a somewhat wide circuit in search 
of it. 

There seems, in the first place, to lie in all men, in 
proportion to the atrength of their understanding, a 
conviction that there is in all human tilings a mil 
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onier and purpose, notwithstanding the chaos in which, 
at limes they noein to bo involved. Suffering scat- 
tered blindly without remedial purpose or retribut- 
ive propriety — good and evil distributed with the 
moat absolute disregard of moral merit or demerit — 
enormous Crimea perpetrated with impunity, or venge- 
ance when it cornea falling not on the guilty, but tho 
innocent — 

Dctcrt a beggur bora. 

And reedy eotliitig trharaod in jollity— 

chase phenomena present, generation after generation, 
the samo perplexing and oven muddening features; 
and without an illogical but none the lens a posit iro 
certainty that things are not as they seem — that, in 
spite of appearance, thero is justice at the heart of 
them, and that, in the working out of the vust drtima, 
justice will assert somehow and somewhere it* sovereign, 
right and power, tho better sort of persons would find 
existence altogether unendurable. This is what tho 
Greeks meant by the ’A rays 17 or destiny, which at the 
bottom is no other than moral Providence. Prometheus 
chained on the rock is the counterpart of Job on his 
dunghill. Torn with uurelaxing agony, the vulture 
with beak and talons rending at his heart, the Titan 
still defies tho tvnuit at whose command he suffers, 

w 

and, strong in conscious innooenet, appeals to the 
eternal Moi/xi which will do him right in the end. 
The Olympian gods were cruel, jealous, capricious, 
malignant ; but beyond and above the Olympian gods 
lav tho silent, brooding, everlasting fate of which 
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and tyrant were* alike the inHtruincntn, and 
which at last, far off, after ages uf misery it might he, 
but utill before all was over, would vindicate the sove- 
reignty of justice. Full a* it may ho of contradictious 
and perplexities, this obscure belief lie* ut- the very 
core of our spiritual nature, and it i* culled fuN> or it is 
called predestination according as it is regarded pan* 
thcisticully us u necessary condition of the universe, or 
as the decree of a self-conscious being. 

Intimately connected with this belief, and perhaps 
the fact of which it is the inadequate expression, is 
the existence in nature of omnipresent organic laws, 
penetrating the material world, penetrating the moral 
world of human life and society, which insist on 
being obeyed in all that we do and handle — which 
we cannot niter, cannot modify — which will go with 
us, and nasist and befriend u, if wo recognise and 
comply with them — which inexorably make themselves 
felt in failure and disaster if wo neglect or attempt to 
thwart them. Search whore wc will among created 
tiling*, fur as the microscope will allow the eye to 
pierce, wc find organization everywhere. T-irge forms 
resolve themselves into parts, but thewo jwrtn an? 
but organized out of other parts, down so far its 
we can too into infinity. When the plant meets 
with the condition* which ogre© with it, it thrives; 
under unhealthy conditions it Ls poisoned and disin- 
tegrates. It is the same precisely with each one of 
ourselves, whether as individuals or as aggregated into 
association*, into families, into notions, into institu- 
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tionB- The romot eat fibre ul’ human action, from the 
policy of empires to the most insiguifieuut trifle over 
which we wusto an idle hour or moment, either move* 
in harmony with the true law of our being, or is el*e 
at discord with it, A king or a parliament enuct* a 
law, and we imagine we are creating some new re- 
gulation, to encounter unprecedented circumstance*, 
lie law itself which applied to these circumstances 

wia enacted from eternity. It has its existence inde- 

• 

pendent of us, and will enforce itself either to reward 
or punish, as the attitude which we assume towards it 
is wise or unwise. Our human laws are but the copies, 
more or less imperfect, of the eternal laws so fur as wo 
can read them, and either succeed and promote our 
welfare, or fail and bring con fusion and disaster, ac- 
cording os the legislator’s insight has detected the true 
principle, or has been distorted by ignorance or selfish- 
ness. 

And th«*e laws are absolute, inflexible, irreversible, 
the steady friends of the wise and good, the eternal 
enemies of the blockhead and the knave. No Pope can 
dispense with u statute enrolled in tbo Chuncery of 
Heaven, or popular vote repeal it. The discipline is u 
atom one, and many a wild endeavour men have rimde 
to obtain less hard conditions, or imagine them other 
than they are. They have conceived the rule of the 
Almighty to be like the rule of one of themselves. 
They have fancied that they could bribe or appease 
Him — tempt Him by penance or pious offering to 
suKpi Ti'l or turn uaitle His displeasure. They are asking 
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that HU own eternal nature shall become other Than it 
is. One thing only they ran do. They fur them wives, 
by changing their own courees, can moke the law 
which they have broken thenceforward their friend. 
Their dispositions and nature will revive and become 
healthy again when they are no lunger in opposition to 
the will of their Maker. This is the natural action of 
what we call repentance. But the penalties of the 
wrongs of the past remain unrepmlod. As men have 
sown they must still reop. The profligate who has 
ruined his health or fortune may learn before bo dice 
that he has lived an a fool, and may recover something 
of his peace of tuiud as he recovers bis understanding; 
hut no miracle takes away his purely sis, or gives back 
to his children the broad of which ho hus robbed thorn. 
Ho may himself be pardoned, but the consequences of 
his acts remain. 

Onco more: and it is the most awful feature of our 
condition. The laws of nature are general, and are no 
respecters of persons. There has been and there atill 
is a clinging impression that the sufferings of men are 
the results of their own particular misdeeds, and thut 
no one ia or can be punished for the faults of others. 
I shall not dispute about the word 4 punishment.* 4 The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes/ said the Jewish 
proverb, 4 and the children's tooth are set on edge/ 
So said Jewish experience, and Ezekiel answered that 
those words should tiu longer be used among them. 
•The soul that ainneth, it shall die/ Yea, there in a 
promise that the soul shall be saved, there is no such 
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promise for tho body. Every man is tho architect of 
hi* own character , and if to tho extent of hia oppor- 
tunities he has lived purely, nobly, and uprightly, the 
misfortunes which may fiill on him through the crime* 
or errors of other men cannot injure the immortal part 
of him. But it is no It m true that we are made de- 
pendent otic upon another to a degree which can hardly 
be exaggerated. The winds and waves are on tho side 
of tho beat navigator — the seaman who best understand h 
l hem. Place a fool at the holm, ami crew uiid pu*- 
*enger* will perish, bo they over so innocent. The 
Tower of Siloam fell, not for any sins of the eighteen 
who were crushed by it, but through had mortar pro- 
bably, the rotting of u beam, or the uneven settling of 
the foundations. Tim persons who should have suffered, 
according to our notion of distributive justice, were the 
ignorant architect* or masons who hud done their work 
amiss. But the guilty had perhaps long been turned 
to dust. And tho luw of gravity brought the tower 
down at. ita own time, indifferent to the pen*-ns who 
might be under it. 

Now the feature which distinguishes man from 
other animals is that he is able to observe and discover 
these laws which arc of such mighty moment to him, 
and direct his conduct in conformity with them. The 
more subtle may be revealed only by complicated 
experience. The plainer and more obvious — among 
those especially which are culled moral— have been 
apprehended among the higher race* easily and readily. 
I shall not ci*k how the knowledge of thorn has been 
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obtained, whether by external revelation, or by natural 
insight, or by samo other influence working through 
human faculties- The fact, ii all that we arc concerned 
with, that from the earliest times of which we have 
historical knowledge there have always been men who 
have recognized the distinction between thu nobler and 
baser par ts of their being. They huvo perceived that 
if they would be men and not beasts, they must control 
their animal poshion*, prefer truth to falsehood, courago 
to cowardice, justice to violence, and coin passion to 
cruelty. These are the elementary principles of moral* 
ity, on the recognition of which the welfare and 
improvement of tuunkind depend, and human history 
has been little more than a rocord of the struggle 
which began at the beginning and. will continuo to tho 
end between the few who have hnd ability to soo into 
the truth and loyalty to obey it, and the multitude 
who by evasion or rebellion have hopod to thrive in 
spite of it. 

Thus wo aeo that in tho better sort uf men there aro 
two elementary convictions ; that there is over all 
things an unsleeping, indexible, all-ordoring, junfc 
power, and that thin power governs the world by laws 
which can be »een in their effects, and on the obedience 
to which, and on nothing else, human welfare depends. 

And now 1 will suppose some one whose tendencies 
are naturally healthy, though as yet uo special occasion 
shall have roused him to serious thought, growing up 
in a civilized community, where, us usually happens, i 
emupromise has been struck between vice and virtue, 
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where n certain difference between right and wrung id 
recognised decently on tho surface, while below it one- 
half of tho people aro rushing steadily after the tiling 
called pleasure, and I lie other half labouring in drudgery 
to provide the means of it for tho idle. 

Of pructiciil justice in such a community there will 
be exceedingly little, hut us society cannot go along at 
all without iMiJ'ing morality »omo outward homage, 
there will of course ho an established religion an 
Olympus, a Valhalla, or some system of thcognny or 
•theology, witli temples, priests, liturgies, public con- 
fessions in ono form or another of the dependence of 
tho things we mo upon what is not seen, witli certain 
ideas of duty and penalties imposed* far neglect nf it. 
These there will be, and also, ns obedience i* diangrre- 
able and require* alMinenre from various indulgnieoH, 
then' will bo contrivance* by which the ind nl genre's cun 
be secured, anil no brum come of it. Ity the side of tho 
moral law there grows up a law of ceremonial observ- 
ance, to which is attached u notion of superior sanctity 
and CKpoeisI obligation. Moral ity, though not at first 
disowned, is flighted us comparatively trivial. I)uty 
in tho high sen*c comes to menu religions duty, that is 
to soy, tho attentive observance of certain forms anil 
ceremonies, and the*o forma and ceremonies come into 
collision little or not. at all with ordinary life, and ulti- 
mately have a tendency to resolve themselves into 
payment a of money. 

Thus rise* what is called idolatry. I do not mean 
by idolatry the mere worship of manufactured images. 
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I mean the separation between practical obligation, ami 
new moons and sabbaths, out ward acts of devotion, or 
formulas of particular opinions. It is a state of things 
perpetually recurring; for there is nothing, if it would 
only art, more agreeable to all jmrties concerned, 
Frirata find their office magnified and their conse- 
quence increased Laymen can be in favour with God 
and man, no pricer* tell them, while tliuir enjoyments 
or occujKitiotifl are in no way interfered with. The 
mischief is that the laws of nature remain meunwhilo 
unsuspended ; and all the functions of society become 
poisoned through neglect of them. Religion, which 
ought to have been a n^tmint, becomes a fresh instru- 
ment of evil — to the imaginative und the weak a 
Contemptible superstition, to the educated a mockery, 
to knaves und hypocrites u clcmk of iniquity, to all alike 
— to those who suffer and those who sorm to profit by 
it — a lie so palpable m to be worse than atheism itself. 

There comes u time when all this has to end. The 
over-indulgence of the few is the over-penury of the 
many. Injustice begets misery, and misery resent- 
ment Something happens perhaps — some unusual 
oppression, or some uct of religious mendacity especially 
glaring. Such a person as 1 am supposing asks him- 
self, 1 What is the meaning of these things ? ' His eyes 
urc opened. Gradually he discovers that he is living 
surrounded with falsehood, drinking lies like water, his 
conscience polluted, his intellect degraded by the 
abominations which envelope his existence. At tii>t 
perhaps he will feel most keenly fur himself. He will 
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not suppose that ho can wt to right* ft world that ns 
out of joint, but he will himself relinquish his share in 
what he detent* and despises. He withdraws into him- 
self. If what others are doing and saying is obviously 
wrong, then he has to unk himself what, ik right, and 
what is the tmo purpose of his existence. Light breaks 
more dourly on him. Ho becomes conscious of im- 
pulses toward* something purer und higher than ho 
ha* yet experienced or even imagined. Whence these 
impulses come he cannot tell. He in too keenly aware 
of the selfish and cowardly thoughts which rise up to 
nuir and thwart his nobler aspirations, to believe thut 
they can possibly bo hi* own. If he conquers his baser 
nature ho fools that ho is conquering himself. The 
conqueror und tho conquered cannot be the&tmc; uud 
he therefore concludes, not in ▼unity, but in profound 
humiliation and self- abasement, thut the infinite gmee 
of Gid and nothing else is rescuing him frum do- 
Btruction. lie is converted, us the theologians say 
He sets his face upon another road from that which ho 
has hitherto travelled, and to which ho can never 
return. It him been no merit of bis own. His dis- 
position will rather be to exaggerate his own worth* 
lrxHne**, that he may exult tho more what has boon 
done for him, and ho road vos thenceforward to enlist 
himself as a soldier on the side of truth and right, and 
to have no wishes, no desires, no opinions but what tho 
service of his Master imposes. Like a soldier ho 
abandons his freedom, desiring only like a soldier to 
act and speak no longei as of himself, but as commix- 
▼4«. ii. 2 
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waned from some supreme authority. In such a con- 
dition u mun becomes magnetic. There are epidemics 
of nobleness a* well ns epidemics of disca.se; and ho 
infects others with his own enthusiasm, liven in tho 
most corrupt uges there are always more jwrsoms than 
WO suppose who in their hearts rebel against tho pre- 
vailing fashions ; one takes courage from another, one 
supports another ; communities form themselves with 
higher principles of action and purer intellectual beliefs. 
As their numbers multiply they catch tire with a com- 
mon idea and a common indignation, and ultimately 
burst out into open war with tho lies and iniquities 
that surround thorn. 

1 have boon describing a natural process which has 
repeated itself many times in kywitu history, mid, mi- 
les* the old opinion that we are more than animated 
clay, and that our nature has nobler affinities, dies away 
into a dream, will repeat itself at recurring interval*, 
so long as our raw survives u|x>n the planet. 

I have told you generally what 1 conceive to be our 
mil position, and the iidminktratioii under which we 
live; and I have indicated how naturally tho conviction 
of the truth would tend to express itself in the mural 
formulas of Calvinism. I will now run briefly over tho 
most remarkable of tho great historical movements to 
which I have alluded ; and you will sob, in the striking 
recur rcnco of tho home peculiar mode of thought and 
notion, on evidence that, if nut completely accurate, it 
must possess some near and dime affinity with the real 
fact. I will take first the example with which we are 
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ull most tamiliar - that of the cnosoa poople. I tnjn>t. 
again remind you that I am not talking of theology, 
l suy nothing of wli.it is calk'd technically revelation. 
I urn treating them* matters Ub phenomena of human 
experience, tiio lesson* of which would be identically 
the name if n*> revelation existed. 

Tho discovery of the key to the hieroglyphics, the 
excavations in the tombs, the investigations curried on 
by u series of careful inquirers, from lielxoiii to Lepiius, 
into the antiquities of the Valley of the Nile, interpret- 
ing and in turn interpreted by Manethoond Herodotus, 
have tliruwn a light in many respects singularly clear 
upon the condition of the first couutay wbicli, eu far as 
history can tell, succeeded in achie ving a state of high 
civilization. .From u period the rumotcucss of which it 
in uiirvife to conjo ttirc i.n ru hail been established in 
Egypt on elaborate uud .splendid empire, which, though 
it bud not escaped revolutions, hud suffered none which 
had caused organic changes there. It hud strength, 
wealth, power, coherence, a vigorous mouurchy, domi- 
nant and exclusive castes of noble* and priettta, and a 
proletariat of slave*. Its eitioi, temple*, and monu- 
ment* ore still, in their ruin, the admiration of engin- 
eers, and the despair of urdiitcct*. Original intellectual 
conceptions inspired its public buildings. Saved bv 
situation, like China, from tho intrusion of burlmrmiw, 
it developed at leisure its own ideas, undisturbed f rom 
w ithout ; and when it becomes historically visible to us 
it wm in the smith of its glory. The habits of the 
higher classes were elaborately luxurious, and tho van- 
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tty and th© self-indolgMlco of the few were mad© pos- 
sible — aa it is and always must be where vanity and 
aolf-indulgence exist — by the oppression and misery of 
th© millions. You can se© on the sides of the tombs — 
for their pride and their pomp followed them oven in 
thoir graves — the effeminate patrician of the court of 
th© Pharaohs reclining in his gilded gondola, the at- 
tendant eunuch waiting upon him with th© goblet or 
plat© of fruit, the bevies of languishing damsels flutter- 
ing round him in their transparent draperies. Shake- 
speare's Cleopotra might have ml for th© portrait of 
the Potiphar's wile who tried the virtue of the son of 
Jacob : 

Th»? buig© Kifo in. Ills t buntiahod thro©*, 

Iturnod on the water : lit* p»j» vis beaten |uld; 

I'u r pi* th* **iU, mill to jh / famed that 
Tlit wiad* weni luve-akk with Uimn. • . . 

Fur bar owa ptroou. 

It heggand all iicM?nptio« : ihc did lie 
la htr [myiUiii— <l«th-nr-gold of ti t a n 
OVr-pirtunng that Vcmts where we ace 
Th# fancy *ut-w*rk n at art ; ©u c»u:h ridu bar 
Stood pretty dimpled buyi, Ilka railing Cupids 
With divetvoolotrsd faoa, whom wiad did M*m 
To glow th# delicate checks which they did cool, 

Aud a hat they did, undid. 

By th© side of all this there was a no less elaborate 
religion — an ecclftsiaatiial hierarchy — |>owerful as th© 
sacerdotalism of Medieval Europe, with a creed in the 
middlo of it which was a complicated idolatry of th© 
physical forces. 

There are at bottom but two possible religions — that 
which risus in the inoral nature of man, and which takes 
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shape in moral euramandments, uud thut which grows 
out of the observation of the material energies which 
operate in the external universe. The sun at all times 
lias been the central object of this material reverence. 
Tho tun was the parent of light ; the sun was tho lord 
of the sky and the low! of the seasons ; at tho sun’s 
bidding tho earth brought forth her harvests and 
riponed them to maturity. The sun, too, was benefi- 
cent to the good mid to the evil, and, like tho laws of 
political economy, drew no harsh distinctions between 
one person and another— demanding only that certain 
work should bo dono, and smiling equally on the crops 
of the slavo-drivor und tho garxion of the innocent 
peasant. The moon, when tho sun sunk to his night's 
rest, reigned as his vicegerent, the queen of tho revolv- 
ing heavens, and in her waxing and waning and singu- 
lar movement among the stars was the perpetual oc- 
casion of admiring and adoring curiosity. Nature in 
all her forms was wonderful ; Nature in her beneficent 
forms was to be loved and worshipped ; ami being, as 
Nature ia, indifferent to morality, bestowing prosperity 
on principles which mako no demands on chastity or 
equity, she is, in one form or other, the divinity at 
w hose shrine in all ages the favoured sections of society 
have always gladly paid thoir homage. Where Nature 
is sovereign, there is no need of austerity and Belt-de- 
nial. The object of life is the pursuit of wealth and 
the pleasure® which w ealth can purchase ; and tho rules 
for our practical guidance arc the laws, us the econo- 
mists say. by which wealth can be acquired. 
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It is an excellent creed for those who have the 
happine-s$ to profit by it, and will have its followers to 
the end of time. In theae later ages it connects itself 
with the natural sciences, progress of the intellect, 
specious shadows of sill kinds which will not interfere 
with its supreme management of political arrangements. 
In Egypt, wht*re know ledge was in its rudiments, overy 
natural force, the minutest plant or animal, which influ- 
enced human fortunos for good or evil, came in for a 
niche in the shrine of the temples of the sun and moon. 
Snake* and crocodiles, dog*, cut*, crunes, and bootlas 
were propitiated by sacrifice by laboured ceremonial* 
of laudation ; nothing living was too mean to find u 
place in the omnivorous dovutioiuilifira of the Egyptian 
clergy. We, in those days, proud os we may be of our 
intellectual advances, need not ridicule popular credul- 
ity. Even Lore in Scotland, not so long ago, wretcLed 
old women were supposed to run about the oouutry in 
the shape of hare*. At this very horn* the ablest ot 
living natural philosophers is looking gravely to tho 
courtships of moth* und butterflies to solve the problem 
of tho origin of man, ami prove his descent from tin 
African hnboon. 

There wus, however, in ancient Egypt unothcr 
article of faith besides nature-worship of tnroaeendcnt 
moment — a belief which had probably descended Irom 
earlier and purer ages, and hod then originated in thu 
minds of sincere and earnest men — as a solution of tho 
real problem of humanity. The inscriptions nud paint- 
ing* in the tombs near Thebes make it perfectly clear 
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that the Egyptian* looked forward to a future state — 
to the judgment-bar of Osiris, where they would each 
one day stund to give account for their action*. They 
believed as clearly as wo do, and with a conviction of a 
very similar kind, that those who had done good would 
go to everlasting life, and those who had done evil into 
eternal perdition. 

Such a belief, if coupled with an accurate perception 
of what good and evil mean — with a distinct certainty 
that men will bo triod by tho moml law, before a per- 
fectly just judge, and that no subterfuge* will avail— 
cannot but exercise a most profound and most tremen- 
dous influence upon human conduct. And yet our own 
experience, if nothing else, proves that this belief, when 
moulded into traditional and conventional shapes, may 
lose its practical power; nuy, without ceasing to bo 
professed, aiftt even sincerely hold, may become more 
mischievous than salutary. And this is owing to tho 
fatal dist inction of which I spoke just now, which seems 
to have un irresistible tendency to shape itaelf, in 
civilized societies, between religious and moral duties 
With the help of this distinction it become** possible 
for a man, as long na he avoids gross sins, to neglect, 
every ono of his positive obligations — to bo careless, 
selfish, unscrupulous, indifferent to everything but his 
own pleasures — aud to imagine all tho time that Ilia 
condition is perfectly satisfactory, and that he coil look 
forward to wliut is before him without the slightest 
uneasiness. All accounts represent the Egyptians us 
an eminently religious people. No profanity was tolor- 
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ruled there, no scepticism, no insolent disobedience to 
the established priesthood. If a doubt ever crossed the 
mind of some licentious philosopher us to the entire 
sncredne68 of the stainless Apis, if ever a question forced 
itself on him whether the Lord of heaven and earth 
Could ruilly bo incarnated in the stupidest of crouted 
beitfstis he kept hia counsel a to himself, if ho was not 
shocked at. hia own impioty. Tho priests, who profossod 
supernatural power* — tho priests, who were in com- 
munication with the god* themselves — they |*wi**sod 
tho keys of the sacred mysteries, and what was Philo- 
sophy that it should lift its voice against them P Tho 
word of the priost — nine purta a charlutun, and one 
port, perhaps, himself imposed on — was absolute, lie 
knew the counsels of Osiris, he knew that the question 
which would be indeed ut the dread tribunal was not 
whether a man had been just and true and merciful, hut. 
whether ho had believed what ho was told to believe, 
and had duly paid tho fees to the tompio. And so tho 
world wcut its way, controlled by no dreud of retribu- 
tion ; and on the toinh- frescoes you can see legions of 
slaves under the lash dragging from tho quarries the 
blocks of granite which were to form the eternal monu- 
ments of the Pharaohs' tyranny ; and you read in tho 
earliest authentic history that when there was a fear 
that the alave-raceB should multiply m> fast as to be 
dangerous their babies were flung to the crocodiles. 

One of these slave-races rose at last in revolt 
Noticeably it did not rise against oppression as such, or 
directly in consequence of oppre**ion. We hen* of no 
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massacre of ulavo-drivew, no burning of town* ur 
villages, none of the usuul accompaniments of peasant 
insurrections. If Egypt was plagued, it wus not by 
mutinous mobs or incendiaries. Half u million men 
simply rose up and declared that they could endure no 
longer the mendacity, the hypocrisy, tho vile and in- 
credible rubbish which was offered to them in tho sacred 
nnnio of religion. ‘Lot us go/ they said, into tho 
wilderness, go out of these soft water-meadows and 
com- fields, forsake our leeks and our flesh-pots, und take 
in exchange a life of hardship and wandering, * that we? 
may worship the Uud of our fathers.' Their leader had 
been trained in tho wisdom of the Egyptians, and among 
the rocks of Sinai bad learnt that it was wind und 
vunity. Tho half-obscured traditions of hi* ancestors 
awoke to life again, and were rekindled by him iu his 
people. They would bear with lies no longer. They 
shook the dust of Egypt from thuir feet, and tho proto 
ami falsehood of it from their souls, and they withdrew, 
with all belonging to them, into tho Arahjan desert, 
that they might no longer Berve cats and dogs and bull* 
and beetles, but the Eternal Spirit who had been pleased 
to make his existence known to them. They sung no 
ptnans of liberty. They were delivered from the house 
of bondage, but it wus tho bondage of mendacity, und 
they left it only to assume another service. The Eternal 
hod taken pity on thorn. In revealing his true nature 
to them, he had taken them for his children. They 
were not their own, but his, und they laid their lives 
under commandments which were us cloce a copy as. 
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•with the knowledge which they possessed, they could 
make, to the moml law* of the Maker of the universe. 
In essential* the Rook of the Law was a covenant of 
practical justice. Rewards and punishments wore alike 
immediate, both to euch separate person und to the 
collective nation. Retribution in a life to norac was 
droppod out of sight, not dtmiod, but not insisted on. 
The belief in it hud been corruptcMl io evil, and rather 
enervated than encouraged the effort* after present 
equity. Every man was to reap as he had sown — here, 
in the immediate world — to livo under his own vine and 
fig-troe, and thrive or suffer according to his actual 
deserts. Religion wns not a thing of past or future, on 
account, of things that bad bom, or of things which one 
day would be again. God was the actual living ruler 
of real every-day life ; nature-worship was swept away, 
und in tho warmth and passion of conviction they 
became, ns I said, the soldiers of a purer creed. In 
Palestine, where they found idolatry in a form yet fouler 
and mom cruel than what they had left behind thorn, 
they trampled it out as if in inspired abomination of a 
system of which tho fruits were so detectable. They 
were not perfect — very far from perfect An army at 
host is mado of mixed materials, and war, of all ways of 
making wrong into right is the harshest ; but thoy wero 
directed by a noble purpose, and thoy have left a mark 
never to be effaced in the history of the human race. 

The Brc died away. 'The Israelites/ we are told, 

* mingled among the heathen and learned their works/ 
They ceased to he missionaries. They hardly and fit- 
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fully piwcrved the records of tho moaning- of their owfi 
exodus. Eight hundred years went by and the flame 
rekindled in another country. Cities more splendid 
even than the hundred-gated Thebes itself hurl risen on 
the hanks of the Euphrates. Grand military empires 
had been founded on war and conquest, Teuco had 
followed when uo enemies wero left to conquer ; and 
with peace lmd come philosophy, science, agricultural 
enterprise, magnificent engineering works for thedrain- 
ing and irrigation of the Mesopotamian plains. Temples 
and palaces towered into the sky. The pomp and 
luxury of Asia rivalled, and oven surpassed, tho glorios 
6f Egypt ; and hy the side of it a second nature-worship, 
which, if leas elaborately absurd, was more deeply 
detestable. The foulest vice# were consecrated to the 
service of the god", and the holiest ceremonies were in- 
oculated with impurity arid sensuality. 

Tho seventh century before tho Christian ora waa 
distinguished over the whole East by extraordinary 
religious revolutions. With the moat remarkable of 
these, that which bears the ntuno of Buddha. I am not 
here concerned. Buddhism law been tho creed for moro 
than two thousand years of half the human race, but it 
left unaffected our own western world, and therefore I 
here pass it by. 

Simultaneously with Buddha there appeared another 
teacher, Zerdusht, or, as the Greeks called him, Zoroaster, 
among the hardy tribes of the Pension mountain*. I[o 
taught a creed which, like that of the Israelites, was 
essentially moral and extremely simple. Nature- 
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wonhip, arf I said, knew nothing of morality. When 
the object* of natural idolatry became per*onified, and 
physical phenomena were metamorphosed into alle- 
gorical mythology, tho indifference to 1110111111.}% which 
was obvious in nature, became ascribed as a matter of 
course to gods which were but nature in a personal 
disguise. Zoroaster, like Moses, saw behind the physical 
forces into tho deeper laws of right and wrong, He 
supposed himself to discover two antagonist power*, 
contending in the heart of man as well as in the out- 
ward universe — a spirit of light and a spirit of darkness, 
a spirit of truth and a spirit of falsehood, a spirit life- 
giving and beautiful, a spirit poisououa and deadly. To 
one or other of these powers man was necessarily in 
servitude. As the follower of Ormusd, he became en- 
rolled in tho celestial armies, whose businem was to fight 
against sin and misery, against wrong-doing and im- 
purity, uguinst injustice and lies and baseness of all sorts 
and kinds ; und every 0110 with a soul in him to prefer 
good to evil wtfa summoned to the holy wars, which 
would ond at last after ages in the final overthrow of 
Ah rim an. 

Tho Persians caught rapidly Zoroaster** spirit. 
Uncorrupted by luxury, they responded eagerly to a 
voice which they recognized as spanking truth to them. 
They have been calk'd the Puritans of the Old World. 

0 

Never any people, it is said, hated idolatry as they 
hated it, and for the simple reason that they kittl'd lies. 
A Persian lnd, Herodotus tells us, was educated in three 
especial accomplishments. lie was taught to ride, to 
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rtioot, uud to speak the truth — that in to say, he was 
brought up to bo brt&ve, active, valiant, and upright. 
When a man ppouks the truth, you may count pretty 
surely that ho pom omx moat other virtue*. Half tliu 
view in the world rise out of cowardice, and one who is 
afraid of lying is usually afraid of nothing else. Speech 
is un article of trade in which we are all dealers, and 
the one beyond oil others where we are most bound to 
provide honest wares : 

f t0i *4***»*< U^I^C 'AtfoO fflAciilfar 
3< O’ Xrcjtur ftif u»0p iv i a\\c II tit f. 

This seems to have boon the Persian temperament, 
and in virtue of it thev were chosen us the instruments 

w 

— clearly recognized a* such by the Prophet Isaiah for 
ono — which were to sweep the earth clean of abomina* 
lions, which hud grown to an intolerable height. Bd 
bowed down, and Nebo hud to stoop before rlieiu. 
Babylon, the lady of kingdoms, was laid in tho dust, 
und ' her star- gazers and her astrologers and her 
monthly prognosticators ’ could not save her wuh all 
their skill. They and she were borno away together. 
Egypt’s turn followed. Retribution hud been long 
delayed, but her cup ran over at last Tho palm-grovos 
were flung into the river, tho temples polluted, tho idols 
mutilated. The precious Apia, for all its gorlhood, was 
led with a halter before the Persian king, and stabbed 
in the sight of tho world by Persian stool. 

* Profane ! ’ exclaimed the priests, as pious persons, 
on like occasion*, have exclaimed a thousand times: 
* these Puritan* have no reverence for holy tilings/ 
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liu tlier it in becuuae they do reverence things which 
deserve reverence that they loathe and abhor the coun- 
terfeit. What does an ascertained imposture deserve but 
to be denied, exposed, insulted, trampled under-foot, 
danced upon, if nothing lots* will servo, till tbu very 
geese tuke courage and venture to hiss derision ? Are 
we to wreathe aureoles round the brows of phantasma 
last wo shock tho sensibilities of tho idiots who have 
believed them to be divine? Was tho Prophet Isuiuh 
so tender in hia way of treating such mutters ? 

Who hath formed a god. or mutteu a graven image that is pmlit- 
ablr for nothing? He lurwUi him down cedars. He tuket-h tho 
cyprcw and the oak from the tTcrs of il»e forest. He burnetii pm t 
thereof in tbo fire; with port thereof he cater h tkali lio luasUilh 
r o**t, and i» satisfied: yea, Ik* vurwctJi himself, tud bsith, Aha, 1 
am warm, I have seen the (ire : and tho residue tbttreof he maketh a 
god, even his graven image : bo fidklb down uutoit, ulJ worshippulli 
it, and pi* mb unto .t, and saith. Deliver me ; for thim art an god. 

Kuh f iuio the rock, and hide tbeo in the dust, for Tear of (lie 
I/jid, for l I mj glory of His majesty when he arisetti to shake trrnhly 
the twill. In that day a man sltull cast his idols of sliver and gold, 
which they made ouch one for himself to woraliip, to the mules and 
the bain. 

A gain events glide on. Persia runs tho usual course. 
Virtue and truth produced strength, strength dominion, 
dominion riches, riches luxury, and luxury weaknc** 
and collapse — fatal sequence repeated so often, yet to so 
little purpose. The hardy warrior of the mountains 
degenerated into a vulgar syburitc. lli* manliness 
became effeminacy; his piety a ritual of priests; himself 
a liar, a coward, and u slave. The Greeks conquered 
tiie Persians, copied their manners, and fell in turn 
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before the Roman*. We oount little more than 500 yeure 
from the fall of Babylon, and the entire known world 
was lying at the feet of a great military despotism* 
Coming originally themselves from the But, the classic 
nut ions had brought with them also the primeval 
nuturo-worsbip of Asia. Tho Greek imagination had 
woven the Eu stern metaphors into a singular mythology, 
in which the god* were represented as being* possessing 
in u splendid dogreo physical beauty, physical strength, 
with tho kind of awfulnesa which belonged to their 
origin ; the fitful, wanton, changeable, 5'et also terrible 
powers of the elemental wurhl. Translated iutu the 
language of humanity, tho uctions aud adventures thus 
ascribed to the gods became in prootMH of timu im|KK«ible 
to bo believed. Intellect expundod ; moral aense grew 
more vigorous, and with it the conviction that if the 
national traditions were true man must be more just 
than his Maker, lu jfcaehylus and Sophocles, iu Piuilnr 
and Plato, you see conscience asserting its sovereignty 
over tho most sacred belief* — instinctive reverence and 
piety struggling sometimes to express themselves under 
the name* and forms of the past, sometimes bursting 
out uncontrollably into indignant abhorrence : 

'Effcoi &' &r*pa yatrpipapyo v 
tiv ftiVtir. 

'AfiJTitfMU . * 4 

€.»l iru» ft tdji fp4l*4i'. 

rs rip rbv aXmfhj 

itnrariivr • p&ta. 

\dpt0u' amp iiravTu r«n»« 
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“ tA peiXixa 

iri^|)m«.i rtfitx* 

iir«rr+y iptjaaro *i#rnr 
fpjurai f u *i\\4uu f. 

T«> •«* ’t«r«re irtr&nge indeed 
To charg* the tdracd with ^rccil. 

I fast not do it. ... . 

Wytlis too oft. 

With quaintly coloured lies c a wrought. 

To umj from Initb Iuito moruU bruugbL 
Ami Ail, which nnmd til things below 
A charm of lovolintwi can throw. 

II u robod tho fnUe in houoor't lute, 

And made tho iacWiblr: maid tiu#- 

• All religions,* says Uibbou, 4 are to I lie vulgar 
equally true, to tlio philosopher equally false, und to the 
statesman equally useful : ' thus scornfully summing up 
the theory of the matter which he found to he held by 
tho politicians of the age which be wu* describing, and 
perhaps of his own. Religion, a* a moral force, died 
away with the establishment of the Homan Empire, and 
with it died probity, patriotism, and human dignity, and 
all that men hail learnt in nobler ages to honour and 
to value as good. Order reigned unbroken under tho 
control of the legions. Industry flourished, and natural 
science, and most of the elements of what we now cull 
civilization. Ships covered the sous. Hugo towns 
adorned the Imperial province*. The manners of men 
became more artificial, and in a certain sense more 
humane. Religion was a State establishment — a decent 
acknowledgment of a power or powers which, if they 
existed at all, amused themselves in the depths of space, 
careless, so their deity was not denied, of tho woe or 
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weal of humanity : tho living fact, supreme in Church 
and State, being tho wearer of the purple, who, os the 
practical realir-ation of authority, assumed the nume as 
well an the substance. The oue god immediately known 
to man was thenceforth tho Divus Ca^ur, whose throne 
in the sky was waiting empty for him till his earthly 
exile was ended, and it pleaded him to join or rejoin his 
kindred divinities. 

It wm the era of atheism — atheism aueh a* this 
earth nover witnessed before or since. You who hnvo 
read Tacitus know the practical fruits of it, as they 
appeared at the heart of the system in the second Baby- 
lon, the proud city of the seven hills. You w ill remem- 
ber how, for the crime of a single slave, the entire 
household of u Roman patrician, four hundred innocent 
human being*, were led in chitiu* across the Forum and 
murdered by what was c alled law. You will remember 
the exquisite Nero, who, in his love of art, to throw 
himself more fully into tho genius of Greek tragedy, 
committed ineoat with his mother that he might bo a 
second GBdipus, and assassinated her that he might 
realise the .nensations of Orestes. You will recall one 
scene which Tacitus describe*, not. os exceptional or 
standing alone, hut merely, he says , 4 quas ut excmpluni 
referam ne smpius eadem prodigentia narranda sit * — 
the hymeuoul night-banquet on Agrippu’s lake, graced 
by the presence of the wives und duughters of the Roman 
senators, where amidst blazing fireworks und music and 
cloth-of-gold pavilions and naked prostitute*, the majesty 
of the Ctesars celebrated his nuptials with a boy. 

you n . 3 
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There, I conceive, was the visible product of mate- 
rial civilisation, where there was no fear of God in the 
middle of it — the final outcome of wealth and prosperity 
and art and culture, raised uloft us u si gn for all ago# to 
look upon. 

J5ut it is not to this, nor to the fire of hell which in 
dm? lime burst out to consume it, that I desire now to 
draw your attention. I have to point out to you two 
purifying movements which wore at work in the midst 
of the pollution, olio of which came to nothing and 
survives only in books, the second a force which w r as to 
mould for ages the future history of man. Both require 
our notico, for both singularly contained the particular 
feature which is called the reproach of Calvinism. 

The blackest night is never utterly dark. When 
mankind seem nuwt ubniidonod there are always a seven 
thousand somewhere who have not bowed the knee to 
the fashionable opinions of the hour. Among t he great 
Roman farnilio n certain number remained republican 
in feeling uml republican in habit. The State religion 
was as incredible to them us to every one else. They 
could not persuade then) selves that they could disco vor 
the will of Heaven in the colour of a calf t§ liver or in 
the appetite of the sacrod chickens ; but they hud re- 
tained the moral instincts of their citixen ancestors. 
They knew nothing of God or tho gods, but they had 
something in themselves which made sensuality nauseat- 
ing instead of pleasant to them. They had an austere 
fionso of the meaning of the word 'duty/ They could 
distinguish and reverence the nobler possibilities of their 
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naturo. They disdained what wag base and effeminate, 
and, though religion failed them, they constructed out 
of philosophy u rule which would serve to live by. 
Stoicism in a not unnatural refuge of thoughtful men 
in conflicted and sceptical age*. It adheres rigidly to 
morulity. It offers no easy Epicurean explanation of 
the origin of man, which resolves him into an organ- 
ization of particles, und dismisses him again into nothing- 
ness. It recognizes only that men who are the slaves 
of their passions are miserable and impotent, and insists 
that personal inclinations shall be subordinated to con- 
science. It prescribes plaiuness of life, that the num- 
ber of our necessities may be us few u* possible; und in 
placing the business of lifo in intellectual and moral 
action it destroys the temptation to sensual gratifica- 
tions. It touches a contempt ot death so complete that 
it can be encountered without a flutter of the pulse; 
and while it mises men above the suffering which makes 
others miserable, generates a proud subrnissivcncss to 
sorrow which noblest natures feel most keenly, by repre- 
senting this huge scene und the shows which it present* 
as the work of some unknown but irresistible force, 
against which it is vaiu to struggle und childish to 
repine. 

As with Oftlvrnwm, a theorotic belief in an overrul- 
ing will or destiny was not only compatible with but 
seemed naturally to i«suc in the coutrol of the animal 
appetite*. The Stoic did not argue Unit, * as fate go- 
verns all things. I can do no wrong, and therefore I 
will take my pleasure : 9 but rather, * The mural law 
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within mo ia the noblest port of my being and oampttlft 
mo to submit to it/ He did not withdraw from t lie 
world like the Christian anchorite. He remained at 
his post in the senate, the Forum, or the army. A 
Stoic in M irons Aurelius gave a poking dignity to tho 
diMhonoim*! purple. In Tacitus, Stoicism has left an 
external evidence how grund u creature mun may be, 
though unassisted by conscious dependence on external 
spiritual help, through steady disdain of what is base, 
steady reverence for all that drwervos to be revered, und 
inflexible integrity in word and deed. 

llut Stoicism could under uo circumstances be a 
regenerating power in the general world. It was a 
position only tenable to tho educated ; it was without 
hope und without enthusiasm. From a contempt of 
the objects which rn unkind meet desired, the step was 
*hort and inevitable to contempt of mankind themsolvca. 
Wrapped in mournful self-dependence, the Stoic could 
fuco calmly for hiin*clf whatever lot the futes might 
send: 

8i fmetuft ilUbutur oilu, 

Inpcmdum firicnt ruinm. 

Hut, natund as siicli a creed might be in a Roman noble 
under the Empire, nnturiil |»orhup6as it may always 1 k» 
in corrupted ages ar.d amidst disorganized beliefs, tho 
very •ternneos of Stoicism was repellent. It curried 
no consolation to the hearts of tho suffering million*, 
who woro in no danger of being lod away by luxury, 
because their whole liven were pOAvxl in poverty and 
wretchedness It was individual, not miarionary. The 
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Stoic declared no active war against corruption. J 16 
stood alone, protesting aoom fully in ailent example 
against evils which ho was without power to euro. 
Like Caesar, he folded himself in his mantle. Thu 
world might do it*, worst. Ho would keep his own soul 
unstained. 

Place beside the Stoics their contemporaries the 
Galilean fishermen and the tent-maker of Tarsus, I am 
not about to skotch in a few paragraphs the rise of 
Christianity. I mean only to point to the principles 
on which the small knot of mon gathered them solve® 
together who were about lu lay the foundations of u 
Vte t spiritual revolution. Tlio guilt and wretchedness 
in which the world wa9 steeped St Paul felt us keenly 
as Tacitus. Like Tacitus, too, he believed that the u ild 
and miserable scene which he behold wan no result of 
accident, but had been ordained so to be, and was the 
direct expression of an all -mastering Power. Hut he 
buw alao that this Power wus no blind necessity or iron 
chain of connected cause and effect*, but a jrerfootly just, 
perfectly wise being, who governed ull tilings by the 
overlusting immutable laws of his own nuturo; that 
when those laws were resist ml or forgotten they wrought 
ruin and confusion and slavery to death and sin ; that 
w hen they were recognized undobeyed t ho curse would 
be taken away, and freedom ami manliness coino buck 
again. Whence the disobedience had first risen was a 
problem which St Paul solved in a manner not .ill un- 
like the Persian*. There was a rebellious spirit in the 
universe, penetrating into men’s hearts, and prompting 
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them to disluyulty and revolt It removed the ques- 
tion a step further hock without answering it, but the 
fact wan plain a.-> the sunlight. Men liud neglected the 
liiWB of their Maker. In neglecting thorn they had 
brought uoivorsol ruin, not on themadvoa only, but on 
all society, and if tho world was to be saved from 
destruction they must be persuaded or forced back into 
their allegiance. The law itself had been once more 
revealed on tho mountains of Pulestino, and in the 
ponton and example of one who had lived and died to 
make it known ; and those who had heard and known 
Him, being possassed with His spirit, felt themselves 
commissioned us a missionary legion to publish the 
truth to mankind. They were not, like the Israelites 
or the Persians, to fight with the sword — not even in 
their own defence. The sword can take life, but not 
give it ; and tho command to the Apostlos was to sow 
the invisible sood in the hotbed of corruption, and feed 
and foster it, and water it, with the blood, not of others, 
but themselves. Their own wills, ambitions, hopoa, 
desires, emotions, wore swallowed up in the will to 
which they had surrendered themselves. They were 
soldiers. It was St Paul’s metaphor, and no other is so 
appropriate They claimed no merit through their 
calling ; they were too conscious of their own sins to 
indulge in the poisonous reflection that they were not 
a* other men. They wero summoned out on their ullc- 
gian<*% and armed with tho spiritual strength which 
belongs to the consciousness of u just cause. If they 
indulged any personal hope, it was only that their 
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weaknesses would not be remembered against them — 
that, having been chuseu for a work in which the victory 
was assured, they would be made themselves worthy of 
their culling, and, though they might slide, would not 
be allowed to fall. Many mysteries remained unsolved. 
Man was as clay in tho putter* hand — one vessel uas 
made to honour and another to dishonour. Why, w ho 
could tell ? This only they know, that they must them- 
selves do no dishonour to tho spirit that was in them — 
gain others, gain all who would join them for their 
common purpose, and fight with all their souls ugainst 
ignorance uud sin. 

The fishermen of Oenncaarct planted Christianity, 
and many a winter and many a summer have .since 
rolled over it. More than once it bus ahed its leaves 
and teemed to be dying, and when the buds burst 
again the colour of the foliage was changed. The 
theory of it which is taught to-day in the theological 
schools of St Andrew’s would have sounded strange 
from the pulpit of your once proud cathedral. As the 
same thought cxpr<**re itself in many language*, bo 
spiritual truths a™ tune ever-varying forms. The gar- 
ment Judea — the mothB devour it — the woven fibre* 
disintegrate and turn to dust. Tho idea only is im- 
mortal, and never fades. Tho hermit who made bin 
cell below the cliff where the cathedral stands, the 
monkish architect who designed the plan of it, tho 
princes who brought it to perfection, the Protestants who 
shattered it into ruin, the preacher of last Sunday ut 
the University church, would have many u quarrel 
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were they to meet now Wore they w’ould understand 
each other. But at the bottom of the minds of all the 
«une thought would be predominant — that thoy were 
soldier* of the Almighty, commissioned to fight with 
lies and selfishness, and that all alike, thoy and those 
against whom they wore contending, were in his hands, 
to deal with after his own pleasure. 

Again nix centuries go by. Christianity becomes 
the religion of the Human Empire. The Empire 
divides, aud the Church is divided with it. Europe* is 
overrun by the Northern nations. Tho powor of the 
Western Cu'fcara breaks in pieces, but tho Western 
Church stands erect, makes its way into the hearts of 
the conquerors, penetrates the German forests, opens a 
path into Britain and Ireland. By the noble Gothic 
natiou* it is welcomed with passionate enthusiasm. 
The w'arriors of Odin are transformed into a Christian 
chivalry, and the wild Vulhulla into u Christian Heaven. 
Fiery passionate uutions are not tamed in a generation 
or a century, but. a new conception of whut was praise- 
worthy aud excellent had taken hold of their imagin- 
ation and the understanding. Kings, when their day 
of toil was over, laid down crown and sword, and 
retired into cloisters, to pass what remained of life to 
them in prayers and meditations on eternity. The 
supreme object of reverence was no longer the hero of 
tho battle-field, but the barefoot missionary who was 
currying the Go«pel among the tribeB that wore still 
untaught. So beautiful in their conception of him was 
the character of one of these wandering priests that 
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their stories formed a new mythology. So vast w«*re 
the rad miracles which they were working ou men’s 
souls that wonder* of a more ordinary sort. wore as- 
signed to them as a matter of course. They rained the 
dead, they healed the sick, they cast out devils with a 
word or with the sign of the cross. Plain facte were too 
poor for the enthusiasm of German piety ; and noble 
human figures were exhibited, os it were, in the re- 
splendent light of a painted window in the effort to do 
them exaggerated honour. 

It was pity, for truth only smells sweet for over, 
and illusions, however innocent, are deadly SS the 
canker-worm. IiOng cycles had to pass before the 
fruit of these poison-seed* would ripen. Tin practical 
result meanwhile was to substitute in the minds of the 
sovereign races which were to toko the lend in the 
coming eru tho principles of the moral law for the law 
of force and tho sword. 

The Eastern branch of tho divided Church expe- 
rienced meanwhile a leas happy fortune. In the East 
there was no virgin soil like the great noble Teutonic 
peoples. Asia was a worn-out stage ori which drama 
after drama of history had been played and pluyid our. 
Languid luxury only was there, hugo aggregation of 
wealth in particular localities, und the no less inevitable 
shadow attached to luxury by tho necessities of thing*, 
oppression and misery and squalor. Christianity and 
the world had come to terms after tho established 
fashion — the world to be let alone in its pleasures and 
its sina; the Church relegated to opinion, with free 
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liberty to *plit doctrinal hairs to the oud of time. The 
work of the Church's degradation hud begun, even 
before it accepted tho taiuted hand of Constantine. 
Already in the third century speculative Christianity 
hud become the fashionable creed of Alexandria, and 
hud purchased the favour of patrician congregations, if 
not by open tolerance of vice, yet by leaving it to grow 
unresisted. St Clement details contemptuously the 
inventory of the boudoir of a tine lady of his flock, tho 
list of essences on her toilet-table, the shoes, sandals, 
and slippens with which her dainty feet were decorated 
in endless variety. He describee her as she ascends tho 
steps of the ^airiAixi}, to which she was going for what 
she called her prayers, with a page lifting up her 
train. lie paints her us she walks ulong the street, 
ner petticoats projecting with some horsehair arrange- 
ment behind, and the street boys jeering at her aw she 
pussew. 

All that Christianity wus meant to do in making 
life simple and habits pure was left undone, while, with 
a few exceptions, like that of St Clement himself, tho 
intellectual energy of it* bishops and touchera was 
exhausted in spinning endless cobwebs of metaphysical 
theology. Human life at tho best is enveloped in dark- 
news; wo know not what we are or whithor wo uro 
bound. Religion i« the light by which wo uro to #eo 
our way along tho moral puthwaya without struying 
into the brake or the morass. Wo ore not to look ut 
religion itself, hut at surrounding things with the help 
of religion. If we fatten our attention upon the light 
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itself, analysing it into it* component ray*, speculating 
on the union and composition of the substances of 
which it is compoaed, not only will it no longer serve 
us for a guide, but our (landed senses lose their natural 
powers; we .•'hould grope our way more safely iu con- 
scious blindness. 

When tbc tight with in tou h dark acts, bow great is tbst dwk- 
K6M. 

In the place of the old material idolatry we erect a 
new idolatry of words and phrases. Our duty is no 
longer to be true, and honest, and brave, and self- 
denying, and pure, but to be exact in our formulas, to 
hold accurately some nice and curious preposition, to 
plane damnation in straying U hair’s breadth fVorn some 
symbol which exults in being unintelligible, and 
salvation iu the *kill with which the mind can balance 
itself on somu intellectual tightrope. 

There is no more instructive phenomenon in history 
than the ease and rapidity with which the Arabian 
caliphs lopped off the fairest provinces of the Eastern 
Empire. When nations arc easily conquered, we may 
be sure that they have first lost their moral self-respect. 
When thoir religions, us they cull them, gu down at a 
breath, those religions have become already but bubbles 
of vapour. The law* of Heaven are long-enduring, 
but their patience comes to an end at last. Because 
justice is not executed speedily men persuade them- 
selves that there is no such thing as justice. But the 
lame foot, iw tho Greek proverb said, overtake* tho 
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swift one in the end ; and the longer the forbearance 
the sharper the retribution when it comes. 

As the Greek theology was one of the most com- 
plicated accounts over offered of tho nature of God 
and FI is relation to man, so the message of Mahomet, 
when he first, unfolded tho green banner, was one of the 
most, simple. There is no god but God : God is King, 
and you must and shall obey llis will. This was Islam, 
as it was first uttered at tho sword's point to people 
who had loot the power of underat imding any other 
argument. Your images ure wood and stone; your 
metaphysics are word* without understanding; tho 
world lice in wickedness ami wretchedness bocause you 
have forgotten tho statute* of your Master, and you 
shall go Buck to those ; you shall fulfil the purpose for 
which you were set to live upon tho earth, or you shall 
not live at all. 

Tremendous inroad upon the liberties* of oonsoienoe ! 
What right, it is asked, have those people that you 
have been calling soldiers of the Almighty to interfere 
by force with the opinions of others P Let them leave 
us alone; we meddle not with them. Lot them, if 
they please, obey those laws they talk of; wo have other 
notions of such things ; we will obey ours, and let the 
result judge between us. The result was judging 
between them. The meek Apostle with no weapon 
but his word and bis example, and winning victorias 
by himself submitting to be killed, is a fuirer object 
than a fierco Kalod, calling himself the sword of the 
Almighty. But we cannot order for ourselves in whul 
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way these things shall he. The caitiff Damascenes to 
whom Kaled gave the alternative of the Koran or death 
were men themselves, who had hands to hold a sword 
with if they had heart to use it, or a creed for which 
they eared to risk tlieir lives. In such a quairel 
superior strength and courage are the signs of the 
presence of a nobler conviction. 

To the question, ' What right havo you to inter- 
fere with uaf ' there is in exceptional times of con- 
vulsion but one answer: ‘We musf. Those things 
which WC tell you aro true; and in your heart* you 
know it ; your own cowardice convicts you. The rnorul 
laws of your Maker aro Writ ton in your consciences as 
well us in ours. If you disobey them you bring dis- 
aster not only on your own wretched sclvos, but on all 
around you. It is our common concern, and if you 
will not Kulunit, in the name of our Master we will 
compel you.’ 

Any fanatic, it will be said, might use tho same 
language. Is not history full of instance* of dreamers 
or impostors, 'boasting themselves to bo somebody/ 
who for some wild illusion, or for their own ambition, 
have thrown the world into cnnvul*iiniH ? Is not. Ma- 
homet himself a signal — the most signal — illustration 
of it P I should say rather that when men havo risen 
in arms for a false cause the event has proved it by tho 
cause coming to nothing. The world is not so con- 
stituted that courage, and strength, and endurance, and 
organization, and hucocs* long sirntnined are to be ob- 
tained in the service of falsehood. If I could think 
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that, 1 should lose the most convincing reason lor lie- 
lieving that we are governed by a rnorul jniwer. The 
moral laws of our being execn to themselves through 
the instrumentality of men ; and in those great, move- 
ment* which determine the moral condition of many 
nations through many centuries, the stronger sidu, it 
seems to me, has uniformly been the better ride, und 
stronger because it has been better. 

1 nm not upholding Mahomet as if he hud been u 
perfect man, or the Korun us u second Bible. The 
orescent was no sun, nor even a complete moon reign- 
ing fuil-orbod in the night heaven. The light there 
woo in it was but reflected from tho sacred books of the 
Jews und the A rab traditions. The morality of it was 
defective. The detailed conception of man's duties in- 
ferior, fur inferior, to what St Martin ami 8t Patrick, 
St. Coluiiiba and St Augustine were teaching or hud 
taught in Western Europe. Mahometanism rapidly 
degenerated. The first caliphs stood fur above Suladin. 
The descent from Saladin to a modern Modem despot 
is liko a fall over a precipice. All established things, 
nations, constitutions, all established things which 
lmvo life in them, have also the seed* of death. They 
grow, they have their day of usefulness, they decay 
and puw away, 4 lent ono good custom should corrupt 
the world/ 

But the light which there was in the Moslem creed 
was real. It taught the omnipotence and omnipresence 
of one etemnl Spirit, tin* Maker and Ruler of til! thing*, 
by whose everlasting purpose all things were, ami 
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whoso will all thing's must obey; and this central 
truth, to which lutcr experience and hronder know- 
ledge con odd nothing, i! hns taught *0 clearly and no 
simply that in Islam there has been no room for heresy, 
and scarcely for schism. 

The Koran has been aeoused of countenancing 
sensual vioo. Rather it bridled mid brought within 
limits a sensuality which before was unbounded. It 
forbudo and has absolutely extinguished, wherever 
Islam is professed, the bestial drunkenness which is 
tho disgrace of our Christian English and Scottish 
towns. Even now, after centuries of decay, the Mus- 
sulman probably governs his life by the Koran more 
accurately than most Christians obey the »Sermon on 
tho Mount or tho Ton Commandments. In our own 
India, where the Modem creed retains its rulutivo 
superiority to the superstitions of the native races, the 
Mussulman is a higher order of being. Were the 
English to withdraw he would retake the sovereignty 
of the peninsula by natural right — not becauso he bus 
larger bones and sinews, but by superiority of intellect 
and heart ; in other words, because ho has a truer faith. 

1 wild that while Christianity degenerated in tho 
East with extreme rapidity, in the West it retained its 
firmer characters. It became the vitalizing spirit of a 
now organization of society. All that we call m»xlem 
civilization in a sense which deserves thT* name ia tho 
visible expression of tho transforming power of the 
Gospel. 

I said also that by the aide of tho healthy in flu- 
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cnees of regeneration there were town along with it 
the germs of evil to come. All living ideas, from the 
necessity of things, take up into their constitutions 
whatever forces ure already working round them. The 
most ardent aspirations alter, truth will not anticipate 
knowledge, and the errors of the imagination become 
consecrated as surely as the purest impulse* of con- 
science. So long u* tho laws of the physical world 
remain u mystery, the action of all uncornprehonded 
phenomena, the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
the winds and storms, famines, murrains, and human 
epidemics, are ascribed to tho voluntary interference of 
supernatural beings. The belief in witehe* and fairies, 
in spells and talismans, could not be dispelled by 
science, for science did not exist. The Church there- 
fore entered into competition with her evil rivals on 
their own ground. The taint came into the fiold 
against the enchanters. The powers of charms and 
amulets were eclipsed by martyrs’ relics, sacraments, 
und holy water. The magician, with tho devil at his 
hack, . was made to yield to the divine powers impurted 
to priests by spiritual descout in the imposition oi 
hands. 

Thua a gigantic system of supernaturalisra over- 
spread the entire Western world. There was no 
deliberate imposition. The clergy were as ignorant us 
l be people of irue relations between natural cause and 
ctfeet. Their business, so far as they were conscious of 
i heir purpose, was to contend against the works of the 
devil. They saw practically that they were able to 
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convert men from violence und impurity to piety uud 
aeli-rcstruint. Their very humility forbade them to 
attribute such wonderful result* to their own teaching’. 
When it was universally believed thut human being* 
could make covenants with Satan by signing their 
names in blood, what more natural than that they 
should assume, for instance, that the sprinkling of 
water, the inaugurating ceremony of tho purer and bet- 
ter life, should exert a mysterious mechanical infl uence) 
upon the character P 

If regeneration by baptism, however, with it* 
kindred imaginations, was not true, innocence of inten- 
tion could not prevent the naturul consequences of 
falsehood. Time went on ; knowledge increased ; doubt 
stole in, and with doubt tho paHaionato determination to 
preserve beliefs ut till hazards which hud grown too 
dear to superstition to bo parted with. In tho twelfth 
oentury the mystery called trail substantiation had come 
to be regarded with widespread misgiving. To en- 
counter scepticism, there then arose for the tirst time 
whut have been called pious frauds. It was not per- 
ceived that men who lend themselves consciously to 
lies, with however excellent an 'intention, will become 
eventually deliberate rogues. The clergy doubtless 
believed that in the consecration of tho element* un 
invisible change was really and truly effected. But t a 
produce un effect on tho secular mind- tho invisible 
hail to be made visible. A general practice sprung 
up to pretend that in the breaking of tho wafer 

real blood bad gushed out; tluit real pieces of ftedi 
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were found bet ween the linger*. The precious thing* 
thus produced were awfully preserved, and with the 
Pope’B blessing were deposited in shririen tor the 
strengthening of faith uud the confutation of the pre- 
sumptuous unbeliever. . 

When u start bus onco been made on the road of 
deception, the after progro** is a rapid one. The de- 
sirod effoet wo* not produced. Incredulity increased. 
I ni| nature r.m a nice with unbelief in thu vain ho]K? 
of silencing inquiry, und with iuqKMture all genuine 
love for spiritual or moral truth disappeared. 

You all know to what condition the Catholic Church 
had sunk at tho beginning of the sixteenth century. 
An insolent hierarchy, with an anny of priest* behind 
them, dominated ovury country in Kujcpc. The Church 
was like a hurd nutshell round a shri veiled kernel. 
Tho prieat* in parting with their sincerity hud lost the 
control over their own apa tites which only sincerity 
cun givn. Profligate in their own live*, they extended 
to the laity the same cosy latitude which they asserted 
for their own conduct. Religious duty no lougor con- 
sisted in leading a virtuous life, but in purchasing 
immunity for self-indhlgence by one of the thousand 
remedies which Church officials were over ready to dis- 
pense at au adequate price. 

The plcusant armngement came to un end -a sudden 
and terrible one. Christianity hud not bc**n upon the 
earth for nothing. The spiritual organization of the 
Church wo* corrupt to the eore ; but in the general 
awakening of Europe it was impossible to conceal the 
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contrast between the doctrine* taught In the Catholic 
pulpits and the creed of which they were the counter- 
feit. Aguiu and ugain Lho gathering indignation 
sputtered out to be savagely repretwed. At hist it 
pleased Pope Lon, who wanted money to finish JSt 
Peter's, to ectid about spirited hawker* with wares 
which were called indulgence* — notes to he presented 
at the gales of purgatory as passports to tho easiest 
place b there — aud then Luther spoke and the whirlwind 
burst. 

I can but gluncc ut the Reformation in (iernmny. 
Luther himself was one of the grande*' men that ever 
lived on earth. Never was uny one more loyal to the 
light that was in him, braver, truer, or wulei -minded in 
the noblest sense of tho word. The .slum* of the work 
which fell to him Luther accomplished m***t perfectly. 
But ho was exceptionally fuitunutc in one way, that in 
Saxony lie hud his sovereign on his side, und the enemy, 
however Airious, could not reach him with fleshly 
weapons, and oould hut grind his tooth and curat*. 
Other nations who had caught Luther's spirit had to 
win their liberty on Larder terms, arid the Catholic 
churchmen were able lo add to their oilier crimes the 
cruelty of fiends. Princes and politicians, who hud 
state reasons for disliking popular outbursts, sided with 
the established spiritual authorities. Heresy was as- 
sailed with fire and sword, and a spirit harsher than 
Luther's was needed to stool the convert*' hearts lor 
the trial* which came upon them. Lutheranism, when 
Luther himself w«i* gone, mid the thing which we in 
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England know ns Anglicanism, were inclined to tem- 
porizing and half-measures. The Lutheran congrega- 
tions were but hulf-ornanciputcd from superstition, and 
shrank from pressing the struggle to extremities; and 
half- measures meant half-heartednesa, convictions which 
were but half-convictions, and truth with an alloy of 
falsehood. Half-measures, however, would not quench 
the boutirc* of Philip of Spuiu, or raise men in Franco 
or Scotland who would meet crest to crest the Princes 
of the House of Lorraine. The Reformers required a 
position more sharply defined, und a sterner leuder, and 
that leader they found in John Calvin. 

There is no occasion to say much of Calvin's per- 
sonal history. His name is now associated only with 
gloom and austerity. It may be truo enough that ho 
rarely laughed. He had nouo of Luther's genial and 
sunny humour. Could they have exchanged conditions, 
Lather's temper might have been somewhat grimmer, 
but ho would never have been entirely like Calvin. 
Nevertheless, for hard times hard men are needed, and 
intellects which can pierce to the roots where truth 
unrl Ijes part company. It fures ill with the soldiers of 
religion when 1 the accursed thing* is in their rump. 
And this is to be said of Calvin, that so far as the state of 
knowledge permitted, no eye could have detected more 
keenly the unbound «pota in the received creed of the 
Church, nor was there reformer in Europe so resolute 
to excise, tear out, and destroy what was distinctly 
seen to be false — so resolute to establish what was true 
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in its* pluce, and make truth to the last fibre of it the 
rule of practical life. 

Calvinism a* it existed at Geneva, and as it en- 
deavoured to be wherever it took root, for a century 
and a half after him, was not a system of opinion, but 
an attempt to make the will of God as revealed in the 
Bible an authoritative guide for social as well as per- 
sonal direction. Men wonder why the Calvinists, 
being so doctrinal, yet seemed to dwell so much mid so 
emphatically on the Old Testament. It was Ikmsiuhh 
in the Old Testament they found, or thought they 
found, a divine example of national government, a 
distinct induction of the laws which men wore ordered 
to follow, with visible and immediate punishments 
attach od to disobedience. At Geneva, as tor a time in 
Scotland, moral sins were treated after the examplo of 
the Mosaic law, as crimes to be punished by the magis- 
trate. 1 Klwwhcre/ said Knox, speaking of Geneva, 
4 the Word of God in taught as purely, but never any 
where have T seen God obeyed a* faithfully .* 1 

If it was a dream, it was at least a noble one. Tho 
Calvinists have been called iutolcraut. Intolerance of 
an enemy who is trying to kill you seems to me a pur- 
donablc state of mind. It is no «wy mutter to tolerate 

1 Tm burning witrlms the Cal- lavitiug «)iirir-wr.i)'|n*n to tour, 
riimti follow their tiio *i- iim| Allowing: them to preti'iid to 

&rlly; bot it U to br remembered cumuli out liond rrlutiom, i« vtrj 
(hat they mlly belkToi the* poor much m.*w inMOMt Tim 6i«t 
criatunrs to bare made a iirmpiet method b but cxccv of iodi/tiulkm 
with Hstsn And. o« ip jjnrdf iiictaI- with evil ; the mrand u complicate 
iiy. it inMj ba doabfexl whahit , u»yiig with it. 
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Kes dourly convicted of being- lies* under any circum- 
stance*; specially it is nut ctuy to tolerate lion wliioli 
stmt about in the name of religion ; but there in no 
wwon tu suppose thut the Calvinists ut the beginning 
would liuv© thought of meddling vritJi the Church if 
they hud been thernxelviw let alone. They would hare 
formed communities apart. Like the Israelite* whom 
tlioy wi sIumI to iwinble, they would liuvc withdrawn 
into the wildern -a — tin* Pilgtim Fathers wtu.dly did 
ho withdraw into the wilderness of New England — lo 
worship the (3ml of their luthcrs, and would have left 
argument and example to work their natural otfeet. 
Norman Leslie did not kill Cardinal Bouton down in 
tho cattle yonder because ho wue a Catholic, but bccauw 
hu was a murderer. The Catholics cbo*e to odd to 
their already incredible ©rood * ftrali article, that they 
w* re entitled to hang and burn thut*- who differed from 
them ; and in this quarrel tho Calvinists, Bible in 
hand, appealed to the Cud of buttles. They grew 
harsher, fiercer — if you phase- - -more fiinaticoL It 
extremely natural that they should. They dwelt, as 
pious moil an* apt to dwell in raftering and sorrow, ou 
tho ull-disjKwing power of Providence. Their burden 
grew lighter ns they considered that God hud 
determined that they must bear it. But they attracted 
to their ranks almost every mun in Western Europe 
that ‘ hated u lie/ They were crushed down, but they 
roso again. They were splintered and torn, but no 
power could tiend or melt them. They bad many 
faults; let him thut is without bin cast u stone at them. 
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They abhorred as no body of men over more abhorred 
all oonariom. mendacity, all impurity, all raorul wrung 
of every kind m far oh they could recognize it. What- 
ever exist* at thi* moment in England and Scotland of 
con«ckntiouR fear of doing evil is the remnant of the 
convictions which wero branded by the Calvinists into 
the people's hearts. Though they failed to destroy 
Romanism, though it. survives and may survive lung u* 
an opinion, they drew its fangs ; they fumed it to 
abandon flint debatable principle, tlmt. it. was entitled 
to murder those whu dissented IVucn it- Nay, it may 
bo said that bv having shamed Romuui*iu out of its 
practical corruption the Gat vihinta enabled it to revive. 

Why, it is asked, wero they so dogmatic? Why 
could they not he contented to touch men reasonably 
and quietly that, to ho wickod wu> to he miserable, 
that in the indulgence of immoderate puttdona they 
would find less happiness than in adhering to the rule* 
of justice, or yielding to the impulses of more generous 
emotions ? And, for the rust, why could they not let 
fouls be fools, and leave opinion free about matters of 
which neither they nor others could know anything 
certain at all ? 

I reply that it is not true that goodness is synon- 
ymous with happiness. The must perfect being who 
ever trod tho soil of this plunot was culled the Man of 
Sorrows. If happiness mcun* absence of care and in- 
experience of nainful emotion, the best socuritiet for it 
are a hard heart and a good digestion. If morality 
has no better foundation than u tendency to promote 
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happiness, ita sanction is but a feeble uncertainty. If 
it be recognized as part of the constitution uf the world, 
it carries with it it* right to command ; ami those who 
*oc clearly what it. is will insist on submission to it, 
aud derive authority from the distinctness of thoir 
recognition, to enforce submission where their power 
ox tends. Philosophy goes no farther than probabilities, 
ami in overy assertion keeps a doubt in reserve. Com- 
pare the remonstrance of the casual passer-by if a mob 
of ruffians uro lighting in the street, with the down- 
right energy of the policeman who strikes in fearlessly, 
one nguiiiftt a dozen, as a minister of the law. There 
is the some difference through life between the man 
who has a sure conviction and him whoso thoughts 
never rise beyond a ' perhaps.' 

Every fanatic may nay as much, it is again an- 
swered, for the wildest madness. But the elementary 
principles of morality are not forms of madness. No 
one protends that it is uncertain whether truth is bettor 
than falsehood, or justice than injustice. Speculation 
con cut away the sanction, superstition can eroct rival 
dutios, but neither one nor the other pretends to touch 
tlio fact that those principles exist, und the very essence 
and life of all great religious movements is the recog- 
nition of them us of authority und as pail of the eternal 
frumowork of things. 

There is, however, it must be allowed, something 
in what these objectors miv. The power of Calvinism 
has waned. The discipline which it once aspired to 
maintain has fallen slack. Desire for case and sell* 
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indulgence drag tor ever in quiet time* at the hod of 
tioblo aspirations while the shadow struggles to remain 
and preserve its outline when the substance is passing 
away. The argumentative and logical side of Calvin'* 
mind hue created one© more a fatal opportunity for a 
separation between opinion and morality. We have 
learnt, a* we say, to make the host of both worlds to 
take political economy for the rule of our conduct, und 
to relegate religion into the profession of orthodox 
doctrine*. Systems have been invented to explain the 
inexplicable. Metaphors have been translated into 
formulas, and paradoxes intelligible to emotion have 
been thrust upon the acceptance of the reason ; while 
duty, the loftiest of all sensations which wo arc per- 
mitted to experience, has been resolved into the accept- 
ance of a scheme of salvation for the individual human 
soul. Was it not written long ago, * He that will save 
his soul shall looe it f 9 If wo think of religion only 
as a means of escaping what we call the wrath to come, 
we shall not escape it ; wo are already under it ; we 
arc under the burden of death, for we earo only for 
ourselves. 

This was not the religion of your futhers ; this was 
not the Calvinism which overthrew spiritual wickedness, 
und hurled kings from their thrones, and purged Eng- 
land and Sootland, for a time at leaM, of lice ami 
charlatanry. Calvinism was t.ho spirit which rises in 
revolt against untruth ; the spirit which, as I have 
shown you, lias appeared, and reappeared, and in due 
time will appear again, unless (iod be a delusion and 
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man be os the betftts that perish. For it in but the 
inflating upon the conaeicnou with overwhelming 
force of the nature and origin of the lawn by which 
mu nk i ml are governed — lawn which uxist, whether we 
acknowledge them ur whether wo deny them, and will 
liuvo their way, to our weal or woe, according to 
the attitude in which we pleoao to place ourselves 
towards ihein — inherent, like electricity, in the nature 
of tilings, not made by us, not to be altered by us, but 
to be discerned and obeyed by us at our everlasting 
peril. 

Nay, rather electricity is but u property of mutoriul 
things, and mutter and nil that belongs to it may ono 
day fade away liko a cloud and vunish. The moral law 
is inherent in eternity. 4 Heaven and earth shall jkish 
away, but My word shall not pus* away/ The law is 
the expression of the will of the Spirit of thu Universe. 
The spirit in man which corresponds to and perceive* 
the Internal Spirit is part of its essence, und immortal 
ns it is immortal. The Culvintst* called the eye 
within us the Inspiration of the Almighty. Aristotle 
oouldsce that it was not of earth, or any creature of 
spoco and time : 

v y&p i-ai'-c **?*) nc ovea fuicir 

lyjiyftttOui fa i f0t$pH0ai- 

Whut the thing is which wo eull ourselves wo know 
not. It may be true — I for one care not if it be — thnt 
the descent of our mortal bod ion may be traced through 
an ascending series to some glutinous organism on the 
rocks of tliu primeval ocean. It is nothing to rue how 
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Lliu linker of me bus been pleased to coitalrucl tlio 
perishable frail io wlnVh I call my body. It is mine, but 
it is nut f nr. The rovs, the intellectual spirit, being an 
aim'd — an (j««ctiux> we Mievo to Ihs an incorrupt iblu 
something wliirli lias engendered in u« from 

another source. Ah Wordsworth guys : 

Our birth it bat a «lco|» and a forgetting ; 

Thu aoul that riit* with ut, our life'i «Ur, 

Jluth dsewheru bad iu wiling, 

And euiiMlb from uf«r : 

Not in entire far^eifulnaa, 

And not in uttit iiiikoinu**. 

Hot truiliug cloud* of glory do wo mimy 
fro® lu-Avoa, whiti i- our liw 
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rilO the scepticul student of the nineteenth century 
1 the ecclesiaatictl biographies uf medieval Kurope 
ore for the most part unprofitable atudicn Tho writers 
of them were generally monks. Tho object for which 
they were composed was cither the edification of tho 
brethren of the convent, or tho glorifying of its founder 
or benefactor. Tho Holy See n considering a claim to 
canonization disregarded the ordinary details ol cha- 
racter and conduct. It dwelt exclusively on the ex- 
ceptional and the wonderful, and the noblest of lives 
possessed but little interest for it unless accompanied 
by evidences of miracles, performed directly by the 
candidate while on earth or by his relics after his 
departure. Instead of pictures of rrail men tho 
biographers present us with glorified images of what, 

» V*u A. JT«v*>fe 2T/*- 

n >pi From MSS in 

cbf Ilodlinait library* Oifoni, i u»d 
tin ImjMtfial UbniTv P»ri«. fylitrt] 
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in their opinion, tho Church hcrocn ought to huve 
been. St Cuthbort become* tw legendary as Theseus, 
and the authentic figure i* swathed in an embroidered 
envelope of legends through which usually no trace of 
the genuine linouinout6 is allowed to penetrate. 

It happen* however, occasionally, that in the midst 
of the imaginative rubbish which has thus come down 
to us, we encounter something of a character entirely 
different. We find ourselves in the hands of writers 
who themselves saw what they describe, who knew us 
well as wo know tho distinction between truth and 
falsehood, and who could notice and appreciate genuine 
human qualities. Amidst tho obscure forms of modiievul 
history we are brought face to face with authentic flesh 
and blood, and we are able to see in clear sunlight tho 
sort of person who, in those itgvs, wu* considered 
especially admirable, and, alive or dead, waa held up to 
the reverence of mankind. To one of these I propose in 
the present article to druw some brief attention. It is 
the life of $t Hugo of Avalon, n monk of the Hrund 
Chartreuse, who was invited by Henry II. into Eng- 
land, became Bishop of Lincoln, and was the designer, 
und in part builder, of Lincoln CathedraL The biogra- 
pher was his chaplain and constant : companion — Brother 
Adam — a monk like himself, though of another order, 
who became afterwards Abbot of Enshutn ; and having 
learnt, |>crhup# from the Bishop himself, the dote*tablo- 
ncea of lying, has executed his task with rimplc and 
scrupulous fidelity. The readers whose intere&ta he wus 
lonsideriug were, us usual, tho ininatos of convent*. 
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Jl© omits, as he himself tells u.s many of the outer and 
more secular incidents of the Ilit&op's life, as unstated 
to his audience. We have glimpses of kings, oonrta, 
and groat councils, with other high mutters of national 
moment. The years which the Bishop spent in Eng- 
land were rich in evonta. There was the conquest of 
Ireland; there were Welsh and French wars; the 
long struggle of Jlenry II. and his sons; and, when 
Henry pa^ied away, then' was the Grand Crusade. 
Then followed the captivity of Occur do Lion and the 
treachery of John ; and lingo’s work, it i h easy to wt‘, 
was not confined to thu management of bis dioocee. 
On all this, however, Abbot Adam observes entire 
silence, not. considering oar curiosity, but tho concern* 
of tho souls of his own monks, whom ho would not dis- 
tract by too lively representations of the world which 
they hud abandoned. 

The book however, a* it stands is so rare a treasure 
that wo will waste no time in describing what it is not. 
Within it* own compass it contains the meet vivid 
picture which has come down to us of England ita it 
then woe, and of the first Flantagenet king*. 

Bishop Hugo earn© into tho world in tho mountain- 
ous country near Grenoble, on tho borders of Savoy. 
Abbot Adum dwells with a certain pride upon bis 
patron's parentage. He tolls ns indeed, sentient iounly, 
that it is better to be noble in morula than to be noble 
in blood — that to bo born undistinguished is a Ifcss mis- 
fortune than to live so — but he regards a noblo family 
only a* uu honourable setting for u nature which wu* 
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noble iu it soil'. The Bishop VM one of three children 
of u Lord of Avalon, ami was born in a castlo near 
Pontehami. Hu iimihor died when he wu* eight year* 
old ; and his rather having lost tho chief iulcront which 
bound him to life, divided his estates between Jus two 
other sons, and withdrew with tlio little one into an 
adjoining monastery. Thoro was a oullego attached 
to it, where the children of many of the neighbouring 
barons were* educated. Hugo, however, was from tho 
first designed for a religious life, and mixed little with 
the other boys. * You, my little follow,' his tutor said 
to liiui, * I am bringing up for Christ : you must not 
learn to play or trifle.* The old Lord become u monk. 
Hugo grew up beside him in the Convent, waiting on 
him as he became infirm, und smoothing the downward 
road ; and meanwhile learning whatever of knowledge 
und practical piety hi* precept 01 a were able to provide. 
The life, it is likely, wus not wanting in austerity, but 
the comparatively easy rule did not f^tisfy Hugo's 
aspirations. The theory of* religion,' as the oonvonfuul 
system in all its forms wus termed, was the conquest of 
self, tho reduction of the entire nature to the control of 
the better part of it ; and as the scut uf self lay in the 
body, as temptation to do wrong, then as always, lay, 
directly or indirectly, in the desire lor some bodily in- 
dulgence, or the dread of some bodily pain, the method 
pursued was the inuring of the body to the hardest fare, 
and the producing indifference to cold, hunger, pain, or 
anv other calamity which the chances of life could 
inflict upon it. Men no trained could piny their juiri 
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in life, whether high or low, with wonderful odvuuUigo. 
Wealth hud no at traction for them. The world could 
give them nothing which they had learnt to desire, and 
take nothing from them which they eared to lose. The 
orders, however, differed in severity ; and ut this time 
the highest discipline, moral and bodily, was to bo 
found only among the Carthusians. An incidental visit 
with the prior of his own convent to the Grande Chart* 
retire, determined Hugo to seek admission into this 
extraordinary society. 

It was no light thing which he was undertaking. 
The majestic situation of the Grande Chartreuse itself, 
the loneliness, the seclusion, the atmosphere of sanctity, 
which hung around it, the mysterious beings who had 
made their home there, fascinated his imagination. A 
stern old monk, to whom ho first communicated bis 
intention, supposing that he was led away by a passing 
fancy, looked grimly at his pule face and delicate limbs, 
and roughly told him that he was a fool. * Young 
mail/ the monk anid to him, * the men who inhabit 
then* rock* are hard as the rock 9 themselves. They 
have no inerev on their own bodies and none on others. 
The dress will scrape the flesh from your bones. The 
discipline will tear the bones themselves out of such 
frail limbo os yours.' 

The Carthusians combined in themselves the seven- 
tie* of the hermits and of the regular orders. Each 
member of the fraternity lived in hi* solitary cell in the 
rock, meeting his companion* only in the chapel, or for 
instruction, or for the business of the house. They ate 
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no mcut. A loaf of bread was given to every brother 
on Sunday morning at the refectory door, which was 
to last him through the week. An occasional mess of 
gruel was all that was allowed in addition. Hi* bedding 
was a horse-cloth, 3 pillow, and a skin. Hi* dress wiw 
u horsehair shirt., covered outride with linen, which was 
worn night and day, und the whito cloak of the order, 
generally a sheepskin, and unlined — all else was bare. 
He was bound by vows of the strictest obedience. The 
order hod business in all jsirts of the world. Now some 
captive was to be rescued from tho Moors ; now acme 
curl or king had been treading on the Church's privi- 
leges ; a brother was chosen to interpose in the name of 
the Chartreuse: ho received his credentials and hud to 
depart on tho instant, with no furniture but his stick, 
to walk, it might be, to the furthest corner of 
Europe. 

A singular instance of the kind occurs incidentally 
in tho present narrative. A certain brother Einard, 
who came ultimately to England, had been sent to 
Spain, to Granada, to Africa itself. Returning through 
Provence he fell in with some of the Albigcnses, whe 
*poke slightingly of the sacraments. The bard Carthu- 
sian saw but one course to follow with men he deemed 
rebels to his Lord. He was tho first to urge the cru- 
sade which ended in their destruction. He routed tho 
nearest orthodox nobles to arms, and Hugo’s biographer 
tells delightedly how the first invasions were followed 
up by others on a larger scale, and 1 the brute und 
pestilent race, unworthy of the nume of men, were cut 
vou n. * 
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away by tho toil of the faithful, and by Got!** mercy 
destroyed. 9 

1 Pitiless to themselves/ as the old monk said, ‘they 
bad no pity on any other man/ a* Einurd afterwards 
was himself to feel. Even Hugo at times disapproved 
of their extreme severity. * God, 1 he said, alluding’ to 
some cruel action of tho society. 4 God tempers his anger 
with compassion. When he drove Adam from Para- 
dise, he at least gave him a coat of skins: man knows 
not what mercy means/ 

Kinard, after this Albigcnsinn affair, was ordered 
in the midst of a bitter winter tu repair to Denmark. 
Ho was n very aged man — a hundred yearn old, his 
brother monks believed — lirnkon ut any rate with ago 
ami toil. Flo shrank from the journey, he begged to 
be spared, and when tho command was persisted in, ho 
refused obedience. lie was instantly expelled. 1 1 all- 
clad, amidst tho ioo and wow, he wandered from uno 
religious house to another. In oil he w a* rufinwd 
admission. At hunt, one bitter froety night he appeared 
penitent ut the gate of the Chartreuse, and prayed to 
be forgiven. The porter wsi forbidden t-o open to him 
till morning, but left the old man to shiver in tho niow 
through the darkness. 

4 lly my troth, brothor/ Kinard said tho next day 
to him, 4 huil you been a bean last night, between my 
teeth, they would have chopped you in pieces in spite 
of luc.' 

Such were the monks of the Chartreuse, among 
whom the son of lllo Avulou uuble de«ired to bo eu- 
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rolled, aa the highest favour which could be shown him 
upon earth. His petition was entertained. He was 
alluwed to enlist in the spiritual army, in which ho 
mpidly distinguished himself; and at the end of twenty 
years he hml acquired a name through France as tho 
ablest member of the world- fumed fraternity. 

It was at this time, somewhere about 1 1 74, that 
Henry II. conceived tho notion of introducing (lie 
Carthusians into England. In the premature struggle 
to which he had committed hiipself with the Church, 
he had been hopelessly wonted. Tho Constitutions of 
Glaruudun had boon torn in pieces. Ho hud himself, 
of his own accord, done penance at the shrine of tho 
murdered Bucket. The haughty sovereign of England, 
as ei symbol of the sincerity of his submission, bad 
knelt in the Chapter-bout* of Canterbury, presenting 
voluntarily there his bare shoulders to bo flogged by 
the monks, llis humiliation, so far from degrading 
him, had restored him to the affection of his subjects, 
and his endeavour thenceforward was to purify and 
rvinvigonit© the proud institution against which he had 
too rashly matched his strength. 

In pursuance of his policy he had applied to the 
Chartreuse for assistance, and half a dozen monks, 
among thorn brother Kinard, whose Denmark mission 
was cxehunged fur tho English, hud been sent over and 
established at Withurn, a village uot liir from From© in 
Somersetshire. Sufficient pains had not been taken to 
prepare for their reception. 'Hie Carthusian* wore n 
solitary order and riHjmred exclusive possesion of tho 
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rotates set apart fur their u«e, The fiaxon population 
were still iu occupation of their holdings, and being 
Crown tenants, saw themselves threatened with eviction 
in favour of forciguor*. Quarrels hud arisen and ill- 
feeling, and the Carthusians, proud as the proudest of 
nohlea, and considering thut m coming to England they 
were rather conferring favours than receiving them, 
resented the being compelled to struggle fur tenements 
which they had not sought or droired. The first prior 
threw up his office and returned to the Chartreuse. 
The second died immediately after of chagrin and 
disgust ; und thu King, who was then in Normandy, 
heard to his extreme mortification that the remaining 
brethren were threatening to take stall in hand und 
march back to thoir homes. The Count do Mai incline 
to whom be communicated his distress mentioned Hugo's 
name to him. It was determined to send for Hugo, and 
Fitsjocelyn, Bishop of Bath, with other venerable 
persons carried the invitation to the Chartreuse. 

To Hugo himself, meunwhile, as if in preparation 
for the destiny which was before him, a singular expe- 
rience was at that moment occurring. lie was now 
about forty years old. It is needle** to say that he had 
duly practised the usual austerities prescribed by his 
rule. Whatever discipline could do to kill the carnal 
nature in him had been carried out to its utmost hursh- 
nasfl. He was a man, however, of great physical 
strength. His flesh wus not entirely dead, and he was 
going where superiority to worldly temptation would 
bo apccially required. Just before Fitzjocelyn arrived 
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he was assailed suddenly by emotions so extrcmel) 
violent that he said he would ruthcr face the pains ol 
Gehenna than encounter them again. His mind was 
unaffected, but t.he devil had him at advantage in bis 
sleep. He pruyod, he flogged hitnself, he fasted, he 
oonfeased ; still Satan was allowed to buffet him, and 
though he had no fear for his soul, he thought his body 
would die in the struggle. One night in particular the 
agony reached ile crisis. He lay tossing on his uneasy 
jwdlet, the angel of darkness trying with oil his allure- 
ments to tempt his conscience into acquiescence in oviL 
An angel from above appeared to enter the oell as a 
spectator of the conflict. Hugo imagined that he sprung 
to him, clutched him, and wrestled like Jacob with him 
to extort a blearing but could not succeed , and ut last 
he sank exhausted on the ground. In the sleep or the 
uncon sc iouancss which followed, an ugod prior of the 
Churtreuso who hud admitted him us a boy to the order, 
had died and had since been canonized, seemed to lcun 
over him as he lay and inquired the cause of his distress. 
He said that he was afflicted to agony by the law of sin 
thut. was in his members, and unless some one aided him 
he would perish. The saint draw from his breast what 
appeared to 1*» a knife, opened his body, drew a fiery 
mans of something from the bowels, and flung it out of 
the door. He awoke and found that it was morning 
and that he wu* perfectly cured. 

4 Did you never feel a return of these motions of the 
flesh v • judeed Adam, when Hugo related the story to 
hint 
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' Mot never/ Hugo answered , 4 but never to a degree 
that gave me the slightest trouble . 1 

• I have been particular/ wrote Adam afterwards, 

1 to relate this exactly as it happened, a false account 
of it having gone abroad that it was the Blessed Virgin 
who appeared instead of the prior/ and that Hugo was 
relieved by an operation of a less honourable kind. 

Visionary nonsense the impatient reader may say ; 
and had Hugo become a dmuner of the cloister, ft per- 
secutor like St Dominie, or a hysterica] fanatic like 
Ignatius Loyola, we might pass by it as a morbid illusion. 
But there never lived a rnau to whom the word morbid 
could be applied with less propriety. In the Hugo o( 
Avalon with whom we are now to beoome acquainted, 
we shall soe nothing hut the sunniest cheer fulness, 
strong masculine sense, inflexible purpose, uprightness 
in word and deed; with un ever-flowing stream of 
genial and buoyant humour. 

In the story of the temptation, therefore, we do but 
see the final conquest of the selfish nature in him, which 
left his nobler qualities free to act. wherever he might 
find himself. 

Fitajooelyn anticipating difficulty had brought with 
him the Bishop of Grenoble to support his petit ion. Ho 
was received at first with universal clamour. Hugo 
was the brightest jewel of the order ; Jingo could not be 
parted with for any prince on mirth. He himself, entirely 
happy where he was anticipated nothing but trouble, 
but loft his superiors to decide for him. At length 
sense of duty prevailed. The brethren felt that he was 
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n shining light, of which tho world must not be 
deprived. The Bishop of Grenoble reminded them thitt 
Christ had left hcavrn mid come to earth for sinner*' 
m>u1b, and that hi* example ought to be iniilutod, It 
was arranged that Hugo wa* to go, and a few week* 
later he was at With am. 

He was welcomed there a* an angel from hetivun. 
He found everything in confusion, the few monk* living 
in wattled hut* in tho forest, the village still in poKHCH- 
sion of if* old occupunt*. and bad blood and discontent 
ou all hands. The fir*t difficulty was to enter upon the 
lands without wrong to tho people, and the history of 
u lurgo eviction in the twelfth century will not be with- 
out it* instruct! vones* even ut the present day. One 
thing Hugo wa«» ut once decided upon, that tho founda- 
tion would not flourish if it was built upon injustice. 
Hu repaired to Ileury, and us a first step induced him 
to offer the tenants (Crown serfs or villein*) either entire 
enfranchisement or farm* of equal value, or any other 
of the royal manor*, to be selected by themselves. Some 
chose one, some the other. The next thing was com- 
pensation for improvements, houses, funn-building*, and 
fences erected by the people at their own expense. The 
Crown, if it resumed possession, must pay for these nr 
wrong would be done. ' Union* your Majesty satisfy 
those poor men to the lust. olx>l, r said Hugo to Henry, 
1 we cannot take po*M?ssion/ 

The King consented, and the people, when the Prior 
carried back the new* of the arrangement* were aatinfied 
to go. 
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Bat this was not all. Many of them were removing 
no great distance, and could curry with them the 
materials of their houses. Hugo resolved that they 
should keep these things, and again marched off to the 
court. 

4 My Lord/ said Hugo, 4 1 am but a new comer in 
your realm, and 1 have already otiriehod your Majesty 
with a quantity of cottages and furm-Hteudings/ 

' Hichus I could well have spared,’ said Henry, 
laughing. * You huvo almost made a beggar of me. 
What am I to du with old but* and rotten timber P # 

•Perhaps your Majesty will give them to me,' said 
Hugo. ‘It is but u trifle/ ho added, when tho King 
hesitated. 4 It is ray first request, and only a small 
one.' • 

‘ This is a terrible fellow that wo have brought 
among us/ laughed the King ; 4 if he is so powerful 
with hi* persuasions, what will he do if lie tries force P 
Lot it bu us ho jsuya. Wo must not drive him to 
extremities/ 

Thus, with the good will of all parties, and no wrung 
done to any man, the first obstacles were overcome* 
Tike villagers went away happy. The monks entered 
upon their land* amidst prayers nnd blearing*, the King 
himself being as pleased us any ono at his first experi- 
ence of the charueter of Prior Hugo. 

Henry had soou occasion to see more of him. He 
had piombod to build the monks a house and chapel, 
but botween Ireland, and Wales, and Scotland, and his 
dominions in France, and liis three mutinous suns, he 
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bad many troubles on his hands. Time passed and the 
building was not begun, and Hugo* a flock grew mutin- 
ous once more ; twice he sent Henry a reminder, twice 
came buck lair words and nothing more. The brethren 
began to bint that the Trior was ufmid of the power# of 
this world, and dared not speak plainly ; and one of 
them. Brother Gerard, an old monk with high blood in 
his veins, declared that he would him sell* go and tell 
Henry *omq unpleasant truth#. Hugo had discovered 
in his interviews with him that the King was no ordi- 
nary man, 4 vir sagacis ingenii, et inscrutabilis fere 
auimi.’ Ho made no opposition, but he proposed to go 
himself along with this passionate gentleman, and he, 
Gerard* and the aged Etxiard, who was mentioned abovu, 
went together a? a deputation. 

The King received them as S mleste# angeios/ — 
angels fruin heaven. lie professed the deepest rever- 
ence for their character**, and the greatest anxiety to 
please them, but he said nothing precise and deter- 
mined, and the tiory Gerard burst out as he intended. 
Carthusian monks, it seems, considered themselves 
entitled to speak to king# 011 entirely equal terms. 
‘Finish your work or leave it, my Lord King/ the 
proud Burgundian auid. 4 It shall no more bo any 
concern to mo. You have u pleasant realm here in 
England, but for myself I prefer to take ray leave of 
you and go book to my desert Chartreuse. You give 
u# bread, and you think you arc doing a great thing. for 
us. We do not need your bread. It is better for 11# to 
return to our Alps. You count money lost which you 
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spend on your soul's health; keep it then, .^iuoe you 
love it 8o dearly. Or rather, you uunnot keep it. ; fur 
you fount die and let it go to others wno will not thunk 
you.' 

Hugo tried to chock the stream of word*, but Genirrl 
and Eiuard wore both older than he, and refused to lie 
restrained. 

4 Regent videroa philofloplumtem : 9 tho King was 
apparently meditating, i I in face did not alter, nor did 
he hpeak a Work till the Carthusian had done. 

•And what do you think, my good fellow,' he said 
at last, tiller a pause, looking up and turning to Hugo: 

1 will you forsake mo too ? ' 

4 My Lord/ said Hugo, 1 1 am less desperate than 
my brothers. You have much work upon four hands, 
und I can feel for you. When God shall pleune you 
will have leisure tn attend to us.' 

1 By my soul/ Jfenry answered, 1 you are one that I 
will never part with while I live/ 

Ho sent workmen at once to With am. Cells and 
chapel were duly built. The trouble finally puiccd 
away, and the Carthusian priory taking root became 
the English nursery of the order, which rapidly spread. 

Hugo himself continued there for eleven years, 
leaving it from time to time on business of fho Church, 
or summoned, as happened more and more frequently, 
to Henry's prosenoe. The King, who had aeon his 
value, who knew that ho could depend upon him to 
speak the truth, consulted him on the most serious 
affairs of state, and beginning with respect, became 
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familiarly and ardently attached to him. Withani 
however remained his home, and he returned to it 
always as to a retreat of perfect enjoyment. His cell 
and his dole of weekly bread pave him as entire rati*- 
faction as the moot luxuriously furnished villa could 
afford to one of ourselves ; and loop after, when he w as 
called elsewhere, and the CftltM of the great world fell 
more heavily upon him, he looked to an annual month 
at Witharn for rest of mind and body, und on coming 
there he would pitch away his grand dress and jump 
into his sheepskin as w r c modems put on our shouting 
jackets. 

. While he remained Prior he lived in perfect birn- 
pl icily and unbroken health of mind and body. The 
fume of bis order hpread fast, and with its light the 
inseparable shadow* of superstition. Withum became a 
place of pilgrimage; miracles were oaid to^x> worked 
by involuntary effluence* from its occupants. Then 
and always Hugo thought little of miracles, turned his 
back on them for the most part, and discouraged them 
if not as illusions yet as mutters of no consequence. 
St Paul thought one intelligible sentence containing 
truth in it was better than a hundred in nn unknown 
tongue. The Prior of Witham considered that the 
only miracle worth spiking of was holiness of life. 
4 Little I,’ writes Adam (parvulus ego), 4 observed that 
he worked many miracles himself, but he paid no at- 
tention to them. 1 Thus lie lived for eleven yours with 
a* much rational happiness as, in his opinion, human 
nature was capable of experiencing. When he lay 
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clown upon his horse- rug he slept like u child, undis- 
turbed, save that at intervals, aa if be was praying, he 
muttered a composed Amen. When he awoke ho rose 
and went about his ordinary business : cleaning up dirt, 
washing dishes and such like, being his favourite early 
occupation. 

The Powers, however — who, according to the 
Greeks, are jealous of human felicity — thought proper, 
in due time, to disturb the Prior of Witham. Towards 
the end of 1183 Walter dc Coutancos was promoted 
from the Bishoprio of Lincoln to the Archbishopric of 
itouen. The see lay vacant for two yearb and a half, 
and u successor bad now to be provided. A grout 
council was sitting at Basham on business of the realm ; 
the King riding over every morning from# Woodstock. 
A deputation of canons from Lincoln cumo to learn his 
pleaauro for the filliug up the vacancy. The canons 
were directed to make a choice lor themselves and were 
unable to agree, for the not unnatural reason tbat each 
canon considered the fittest person to bo himself. Some 
one (Adam does not mention the name) suggested, u.sa 
way out of the difficulty, the election of Hugo of 
Witham. The canons being rich, well to do, and of 
the modern easy-going w>rt, laughed ut tho suggestion of 
the poor Carthusian. They found to their surprise, 
however, that the King wan emphatically of the sumo 
opinion, und that Hugo and nobody eW was the person 
that he intended for them. 

The King's pleasure was theirs. They gave their 
votes, and despatched 41 deputation over the downs to 
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command the Prior’s instant presence ut Ensham. 

A difficulty rose where it was least expected. Nut 
only was the * Nolu cpiacopari 9 in Hugo's case a genu- 
ine feeling, not. only did he regard worldly promotion 
uh a thing not in the least attractive to him ; but, in 
spite of his regard fur Ifcury, ho did not believe that 
the King waa a preper person to nominate the prelates 
of the Church. He told the canons that the election 
waa void. They must return to their own cathedral, 
call the chapter together, invoke the Holy Spirit, put 
the King of England out of their minds, und consider 
rathor the King of kings ; and so, und not otherwise, 
proceed with their choice. 

The canons, wide-eyed with no unexpected a recep- 
tion, retired with their uuswer. Whether they com- 
plied with the spirit of Hugo's direction may perhaps 
be doubted. They, however, assembled at Lincoln with 
tko proper forms, und repeated the election with the 
oxtomal conditions which he had prescribed. As a last 
hope of escape he appealed to the Chartreuse, declaring 
himself unable to ucocpt any office without orders from 
his superiors; but the authorities there forbade him to 
decline ; and a fre*b deputation of canons having come 
for his escort, he mounted his mule with a heavy heart 
and set out in their company for Winchester, where the 
King w r us then residing. 

A glimpse of the party we are able to eaten upon 
their journey. Though it was seven hundred years 
since, the English September was probably much like 
what it is at present, and the down country cannot have 
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materially altered. Tho canons had their palfreys 
richly caparisoned with gilt saddle-cloths, and servants 
and siimpter horses. Tho Bishop elect strapped hit 
wardrobe, his blanket and sheep-skin, at the back of his 
saddle. lie rode in this way resisting remonstrance 
till close to Winchester, when the canons, afraid of tho 
ridicule of the Court, slit tho leathers without his know- 
ing it, and posted his baggage to the* nervant$. 

Consecration and installation duly followed, and it 
was supposed that Hugo, a humble monk, owing his 
promotion to the King, would be becomingly grateful, 
that ho would become just a Bishop, like anybody else?, 
complying with ostublishod customs, moving in tho 
regular route, and keeping the waters smooth. 

All parties were disagreeably, or rather, as it turned 
out ultimately, agreeably, surprised The first, intima- 
tion which he gave that he bad a will of his own fol- 
lowed inatuutly upon his admission. Corruption or 
quasi -corruption bad guthored already round ecclesiast- 
ical appointments. Tho Archdeacon of Canterbury 
put in a claim for consecration fees, things in them- 
selves without meaning or justice, but implying that a 
bishopric was a pri*e, the lucky winner of which was 
expected to bo generous. 

The new prelate held no such estimate of the nature 
of his uppoiutmcnt— he said he would give us much for 
his cathtdral ns he had given for his mitre, and left the 
Archdeacon to hia reflection*. 

No warier wa* he established and hud looked about 
him, than from tho [>onr tenant* of estates of the he 
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hoard complaints of that most ancient of English griev- 
ances — the gume laws. Hugo, who himself touched no 
meat, was not likely to have cared for the chase Ho 
wuh informed that venison must ho providwl for his 
installation feast. Ho told his people to take from his 
pork what was necessary— three hundred stags if they 
pleased, so little ho oai-ed for preserving them; but 
neither was he ft man to have interfered needlessly with 
the recognized amusements of other peoplo. There 
must have been a biw of real oppression, nr ho would 
not have* muddled with such things. The offender was 
no less a person than the head forester of the King 
himself. Hugo, failing to bring him to reason with 
mild methods, excommunicated him. and loll him to 
carry his complaints to Henry. It happened that a 
rich stall was at the moment vacant at Lincoln. Tho 
King wanted it for one of his courtiers, and gave tho 
Bishop sit opportunity of redeeming his first offence by 
asking for it as a favour to himself. Henry was at 
Woodstock; the Bishop, at tho moment, was at Dor- 
chester, a place in his diocese thirteen mi Ice off. Or 
receiving Henry’s letter tho Bishop hade the messenger 
carry back for answer that prebendnl stalls were not for 
courtiers but for priests. The King must find other 
means of rewarding temporal services. Henry, with 
some experionce of the pride of ecclesiastics, was unpre- 
pared for so abrupt a message — Backet himself had 
boon loss insolent — and as he had been personally kind 
to Hugo, he was hurt as well as ofl'emhd. Ho sent 
again n> desire him '.o conic to Woodstock, and prepared. 
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when ho arrived, to show him that he was seriously 
displousocL Then followed one of the moat singular 
scenes in English history — a thing veritably true, which 
iwiks still standing in Woodstock Park may have wit- 
lUttatxL Ah soon as word was brought that thu Bishop 
was at the jxark gate, Henry mounted his horse, rude 
with his retinue into a glade in the forest* where ho 
olightod, ku t down upon the ground with his people, 
and in this position prepured to receive the criminal 
The Bishop approached— no oue rose or spoke. Ho 
saluted the King; there was no answer. Pauking for 
a moment, ho approached, pushed oaide gently an earl 
who was sitting at Henry's aide, and himself took his 
place. Silence still continued. At last Henry, looking 
up, culled for u needle and thread; he hud hurt a finger 
of his left hand. It was wrapped with u strip of linen 
rag, the end was loose, and he began to sew. The 
Bishop watched him through a few stitches, and then, 
with the utmost composure, said to him— 4 Quain similis 
oa modo ooguatis tuis deFulesii' — 4 your Highness now 
reminds mo of your cousins of Falaise. 1 The words 
sounded innocent enough — indeed, entirely unmeaning. 
Alone of the party, Henry understood the allusion ; and, 
overwhelmed by the astonishing impertinence, ho 
clenched his hands, struggled hard to contain himself, 
and then rolled ou the ground in convulsions of laughter, 

4 Did you hear,' he said to his people when at last 
ho found words ; 4 did you hear how this wretch insulted 
\t*Y The blood of rny ancestor the Conqueror, as you 
know, wus none of the purest. His mother was uf 
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Falttise, which is famous for ita leather work, ami when 
thin mocking gentleman saw me stitching my finger, 
he said I was showing rny parentage.' 

* My good sir,' liu continued, turning to Hugo, 

' what .do you mean by excommunicating my head 
forester, and when I make u small request of you, why 
is it that you not only do not come to see me, but do 
not send mo so much hi u civil answer ? ' 

1 1 know myself/ answered Hugo, gravely, 1 to be in- 
debted to your Highness for my lute promotion. I con- 
sidered that your Highness's aoul would be iu danger if 
I was found wanting in the discharge of my duties; and 
therefore it was that 1 used the censures of the Church 
when 1 hold them necessary, and that I resisted an im- 
proper attempt on your part upon a stall iu my cathedral. 
To wait on you on such a subject I thought superfluous, 
since your Highness approve*, a* u matter of course, of 
whatever is rightly ordered in your realm/ 

What could bo done with such u bishop P No one 
knew better thun Henry the truth of what Hugo was 
saying, or the worth of such a man to himself, llo 
bade Hugo proceed with the forester as he pleased. 
Hugo had him publicly whipped, then Absolved him, 
and gave him his blessing, and found in him ever after 
a fast and faithful friend. Tho courtiers u&ked for no 
more stalls, and all was well. 

In Church matters in his own diocese ho equally 
took his own way. Nothing could bo more unlike than 
Hugo to the canons whom he found in possession ; yet 
be somehow bent them all to his will, or carried their 

o 
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will* with hi* own. 4 Never since 1 came to the diocese/ 
he suid to his chaplain, 1 have 1 had a quarrel with my 
chapter. It is not that I lira aesy-going — hum enim 
revert pipere rnorducior: pepper i* not more biting 
than I cun 1)0- T often fly out for small cause* ; but 
they take mo as they find me. There is not one who 
distrusts my love for him, nor one by whom 1 do not 
believe myself to be loved/ 

At tuble this hardest of monk* was the most agroo- 
able of companion*. Though no one hud practised 
abstinence more severe, no one less valued it for its 
own aukc, or had loss superstition or foolish sentiment 
about it. It was, and is, considered sacrilege in t lie 
Church of Rome to taste food before saying mu**. 
Hugo, if he haw a priest who was to officiate exhausted 
for want of support, and likely to find h difficulty in 
getting through hi* work, would order him to eat us a 
point of duty, and lectured him for want of faith if lie 
affected to be horrified. 

Like all genuine men, the Itishop was an object of 
ipecial attraction to children and animal*. The little 
ones in every house that he entered were always found 
clinging about his leg*. Of the attachment, of other 
creatures to him, there wan one very singular iitstuncu. 
About the time of his installation there appeared on 
the mere at Stow Manor, eight miles from Lincoln, a 
swan of unusual size, which drove the other male birds 
from oil* the water. Abbot Adam, who frequently saw 
the bird, hav* that he was curiously marked. The bill 
was saffron instead of black, with a saffron tiut on the 
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plumage of the bend and nock ; and tlio Abbot adds, ho 
was as much larger than other swans as a swan ia 
larger than u goose. This bird, on the occasion of the 
Bishop's first visit to the manor, was brought to him to 
be seen as a curiosity, lit* was usually unmanageable 
and Ravage ; but the Bit-hop know the way to bis heart ; 
fed him, ami taught Iiim to poke his head into the 
pockets of his frock to look for bread crumbs, which ho 
did not fail to find there. Ever after he seemed to 
know instinctively when the Bishop was ft x pec ted, flew 
trumpeting up and down the lake, slapping the water 
with his wings; when the hordes approached, he would 
inarch nut upon the grass to meet them; strutted ftt 
the Bishop's side, und would sometime* follow him 
upstair*. 

It was a miracle of courac to tho general mind, 
though explicable enough to those who have observed 
the physical charm which men who take puins to un- 
derstand animals are able to exercise over them. 

To relate, or oven to sketch, Bishop Hugo's public 
life in the fourteen years that he was at Lincoln, would 
be beyond the compass of u magazine article. The 
materials indeed do not exist ; for Abbot Adam's life 
is but a collection of anecdotes ; and out of them it is 
only pebble here to select u few at random. King 
Henry died two years after the scene ut Woodstock ; 
then came the ucuestsioti of Co5ur d« Lion, the Cru&udc, 
tlio King’s imprisonment in Austria, and the con- 
spiracy of John. Glimpses can be caught of the Bishop 
in those stormy time* quelling insurgent mobs — in 
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Holland, perhaps Holland in Lincolnshire, with hi* 
brother William of Avalon, encountering a military 
insurrection ; single-handed and unarmed, overawing 
u rising at Northampton, when the citizens took pus- 
session of the grout church, and swords were flushing, 
and his attendant chaplains fled terrified, and bid them- 
eelvcfl behind the nlturs. 

These things however, glad as we should be to 
know more of them, the Abbot merely hints at, con- 
fining hiuiMjf to subjects more interesting to the con- 
vent recluses fur whose edification he was writing. 

Hut in whatever cirouiaatjinca* he lets us see the 
Ttishop, it is ulwaye the same simple, brave, unpretend- 
ing, wise figure, one to whom nature had been lavish 
of her fairest gifts, and whose training, to modern 
eyes so unpromising, had brought out all that was best 
ill him. 

Among the moat deadly disorder* which at thut 
time prevailed in England was leprosy. The wretched 
creature* afflicted with ®o loathsome a diseuse wero re- 
garded with a superstitious terror: as tho objects in 
some special way of the wrath of Hod. They were out- 
lawed from the fellowship of inunkind, and loft to 
perish in misery. 

Tho Bishop, who had dearer views of the nature 
und cuuaca of humun suffering, established hospitals on 
hi* ustato for these poor victims of undeserved misery, 
whose misfortuues appeared to him to demand special 
care and symputhy. To tho horror of his attendants, 
he persisted in visiting them himself; he washed their 
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sore# with hi* own hand*, kiaacd them, prayed over 
them, and consoled them. 

1 Pardon, blcaacd Jesofl,' exclaims Adam, 4 the un- 
happy soul of him who tell* the story ! when I saw my 
master touch those bloated uiid livid faces; when I saw 
him kiss the bleared eyes or eyeless sockets, I ahud 
dered with disgust. But lingo said to mo that these 
afflicted onos were flowers of Paradise, pearls in the 
coronet of the Eternal King waiting for the coming 
of their Lord, who in Hi* own time would change 
their forlorn bodies into the likeness of his own glory.’ 

He never altered his own monastic hubita. Ho 
never parted with his hair shirt, or varied from the 
hardness of the Carthusian rale; but he refused to 
allow that it possessed any particular sanctity. Men 
of the world affected regret sometimes to him that they 
were held by duty to a secular life when they would 
have preferred to retire iuto u monastery. Thu king- 
dom of God, ho used to answer, was nut made up of 
monks and hermits. God, at the day of judgment, 
would not a*k a man why he had not been n monk, but 
why he had not been a Christian. Charity in the 
heart, truth in the tongue, chastity in the body, were 
the virtues which God demanded : and chastity, to tho 
astonishment of his clergy, he insisted, was to bo found 
as well among the married a* the unmarried. Tho 
wife was a* honourable as the virgin. He allowed 
women {Adam's pen trembles us ho records it) to sit. ut 
his side ut dinner ; and hod been known to touch and 
even to embrace them. * Woman,' lie once said re- 
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markably, ‘has bwn admit tod to u higher privilege 
than uann. It ha* not been given to mail f«o bo the 
father of God. To woman it ho* been given to bo 
God's mother/ 

Another curious feature about him whs his eager- 
ness to bo present, whenever possible, ut the burial of 
the dead. He never allowed any ouo of his priest* to 
bury a corpse if he were himself within reach. If a 
man had Inxm good, he said, he deserved to ho 
honoured. If he h:ul been u sinner, there was the 
more reason to help him. Mo would allow nothing to 
interfere with u duty of this kind ; and in groat cities 
ho would spend whole days by tho side of graven. At 
Rouen once he was engaged to dinner with King Rich- 
ard himself, and kept tho King and the Court waiting 
for him while he was busy in the cemetery. A courtier 
came to fotcb him. ‘ The King needn’t wait/ ho only 
said. ‘Let him go to dinner in tho name of God. 
Hotter the King dine without my company, than that I 
leave my Master’s work undone/ 

Gentle and 1 1 fleet ion ato as he shows himself in such 
traits as these, still, ua he said, ho was pipere wontocior 
— more biting than popper. When there was occasion 
for anger there was fierce lightning in him ; be was 
not afraid of the highest in tho land. 

The cause for which Bet kat died was no less dear 
to Hugo. On no pretext would he permit innovation 
on the Church’s privileges, ami he had ninny a sharp 
ongageinent with tho primate. Archbishop Hubert, 
who was too complaisant to, the secular power. An 
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instance or two may be taken at random. There was n 
certain Richard do Wmvre in his diooe«t% u younger 
son of n noble house, who wuh in deacon's orders, but 
the cider brother having died cbihllcH\ was hoping to 
relapse into the lay estate. This Richard in some one 
of the many political quarrels ul' tho duy bought a 
charge of treason against Sir Reginald de Argentun, 
one of the Bishop's knights. As ho was a clerk in 
orders the Bishop forbade him to uppour aw prosecutor 
in a secular court, or cause. Camr <le Lion und Arch- 
bishop Hubert ordered him to go on. The Bishop 
suspended him for coutuiuacy, tho Archbishop removed 
tho suspension. Tho Bishop pronounced Hmtenco of 
excommunication ; tho Archbishop, nn primate and 
legute, Jssucd letters of ubNolutjon, which Richard 
flourished triumphantly in the Bishop's f«co. 

4 If my Lord Archbishop absolve you a hundred 
times/ was Hugo's answer, *u hundred times 1 will 
excommunicate you again* Regard my judgment as 
you will, I hold you bound while you remain impeni- 
tent. 1 Death ended the dispute. Tho w retched Rich- 
ard was murdered by oiic of Ins servant*. 

Another analogous exploit throws curious light on 
the habits of the times. Riding onca through St 
Albarw he inet tho she rift’ with the post* tvtnilalus 
escorting a felon to the gallows. The prisoner threw 
himself before the Bishop and claimed protection. The 
Bishop reined in his horse and asked who the man wan. 

' Mv Lord/ said tho sheriff shortly, 4 it is no uffur 
of yours ; let us puss und do our duty/ 
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1 Eh J 9 then said Hugo. 4 Bl<»sed be God ; we 
will see about that; make ovor the man to me; uiid 
go back and tell the judges that I have taken him 
from you/ 

4 My lords judges,' he said, when they came to 
remonstrate, • I need not remind you of the Church's 
privilege of sanctuary; understand that where the 
Bishop in, the Church is. He who ran consecrate the 
sanctuary carries with him the sacredness of the 
sanctuary/ 

The humiliation of un English king at Becket'a 
tomb hud been a lemon too severe and too recent to be 
forgotten. 1 We may not dispute with you/ the judge* 
replied ; 4 if you ohooat to lot this man go we shall not 
oppose you, but you must answer for it to the King's 
Highness/ 

•So be it/ answered Hugo, 4 you have spoken well. 
I charge myself with your prisoner. The responsibility 
bo mine/ 

There wus probubly something more in the case 
than uppears on the surface. The sanctuary system 
worked in mitigation of a luw which in itself was 
frightfully cruel, und there may have been good reason 
why the life of the poor wretch should have been spared. 
The Jtishop set him fVcc. If is to he hoped that 'he 
sinned no more/ 

*1 he common-sense view which the Bishop took of 
miruclcs has been already spoken of, but we may give 
one or two other illustrations of it. Doobtle**, he did 
not disbeliev* in the potability of miracle*, but he 
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knew how much imposture passed current under the 
mime, and whether true or false he never mW a 
chance of chocking or affronting superstition. 

Stopping once iu a country town on a journey from 
\ aris to Troyes, he invited the pariah priest to din© 
with him. The priost declined, but came in the ©veil- 
ing to sit and talk with the chaplains. lie was a lean 
old man, dry and shrivelled to the bones, and he told 
them a marvellous story which he hade them report to 
their master. 

Long ago, he said, when he wus first ordain od 
priest, he fell into mortal sin, and without having con- 
fessed or dono penance ho had presumed to officiate at 
the altar. He was sceptical too, it seemed, a premature 
Voltairian. * Is it credible/ he had said to himself 
when consecrating the host, ‘that I, a miserable sin- 
ner, can manufacture und handle und eat the body and 
blood of God 't 9 He wu.- breaking the wafer at the 
moment ; blood flowed at the fracture — the part, which 
was in his hand became flesh. Ho dropped it terrified 
into the chalice, and the wine turned instantly into 
blond. The precious things were preserved. The 
priest went to Rome, confessed to I ho Pope himself, 
and received absolution. The faithful now Hocked 
from all part* of Franc© to adore the mysterious sub- 
stances which were to be seen »u the parish church ; 
and the priest trusted that he might bo honoured on 
the following day by the presence of Bishop ITugo and 
his retinue. 

Tho chaplains rushed f«» tbu .'iidiop open-mouthed. 
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eager to bo allowed to refresh thoir took on mo divine a 
spectacle 

1 In the name of God,* he said quiotly, ‘let unbe- 
liever* go rushing after signs and wonders. What 
bn vo we to do with such things who partake every day 
of the heuveuly sacrifice? lie dismissed tho Priest 
with his blessing, giving him the heuetit of a doubt, 
though ho probably suspected him to be a rogue, and 
forbade hi* cluiplnins most strictly to yield to idle 
curiosity. 

He was naturally extremely humorous, and humour 
in such men will show itself soinotimea in playing with 
things, in the sac redness of which they limy believe 
fully notwithstanding. It has boon *aid, indeed, that 
no one has any real faith if ho cun not aiford to play 
with it. 

Among tho relic* at Fecuiup, in Normuudy, was a 
saddled bone of Mury Magdalene. Tliis precious jewel 
was kept with jmloua care. It was deposited in a case, 
and within tho case was double wrapped in silk. Bishop 
Hugo was taken to look ut it in the presence of a crowd 
of monk*, abbots, and other dignitaries ; m ft** hud boen 
said first us a preparation; tho thing wu« then taken 
out of its box und exhibited, so far it could bo seen 
through its envelope. The Bishop asked to look ut tho 
bone itself; ami no one venturing to touch it, ho bor- 
rowed a knife und calmly slit the covering. He took 
it up, whatever it may have been, gored ut it, mised it 
ti» his lips aa if to kiss it, and then suddenly with a 
strong grip of his teoth bit a morsel out of its side. A 
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shriek of .sacrilege rung through the church. Looking 
round quietly the liinhiqi mud, ‘Just now wo were 
handling in our unworthy ringers the body of the Holy 
Ono of all. Wo passed Him between mir teeth and 
down into our stomach ; why tuny we not* do tho liko 
with the members of his *uiut* ? * 

Wo bn vo left to the Lint tho most curious of all the 
Atone* connected with this singular man. We have 
Been him with King Henry; we will now follow him 
into the presume of Cccor de Lion. 

Richard, it will be remembered, on hi* return from 
hi* captivity plunged into war with Philip of France, 
carrying out u quarrel which hud commenced in tho 
Holy Lund. Tho King, in distress for money, hud 
played trick* with Church patronage which Hugo hud 
firmly resisted. Afterward* an old claim on Lincoln 
diocese for somo annual service* was suddenly revived, 
which had been preturmittod for sixty years. The 
arrears for all that time were called for and exacted* 
and tho clergy hud to raise among themselves 3000 
marks: hard measure of this kind perhaps induced 
Hugo to look closely into further demands. 

In 1 197, when Richard was in Normandy, u pressing 
message caino homo from him for supplies. A council 
was held at Oxford, when Archbishop Hubert, who was 
Chancellor, required each prelate and great nobleman 
in the King's name to provide three hundred knights 
at his own cost to serve in the war. The llishop of 
London supported the primate. Tho iUsliop of Lincoln 
followed. lioing a btrungor, ho said, utid ignorant on 
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his arrival of English laws, lie hud made it his business 
to study them. The aec of Lincoln, he wiw aware, wus 
bound to military service, but it was service in Eng- 
luiul and nor abroad. The demand of the King was 
against the liberties which he had sworn to defend, 
and he would rather die than betray them. 

The Bishop of Sulisbury, gathering courage from 
Hugo's resistance, took the same ride. The council 
broke up in confusion, and the Archbishop wrote to 
Richard to say that he was unablo to raise the required 
force, and that the Bishop of Liucoln was the cause. 
Kichurd, who, with most noble qualities, had the temper 
of a fiend, replied instantly with an order to seize and 
confiscate the property of the rebellious prelates. The 
Bishop of Salisbury was brought upon hid knots, but 
Hugo, four law os ever, swore that he would excom- 
municate any man who dured to execute the King's 
command ; mid as it was known that he would keep 
his word, the royal officers hesitated to act. The King 
wrote a second time moro fiercely, threatening death if 
they disobeyed, and the Bishop, not wishing to expose 
them to trouble on his account, determined to go over 
and encounter the tempest, in person. 

At Rouen, on his way to Roche d'Andeli, where 
Richard was lying, he wub encountered by the Karl 
Marshal and Lord Albemarle, who implored him to 
send some conciliatory message by them, as the King 
was so fiirinu*. that they fenred he might provoke the 
anger of God by some violent act. 

The Bishop declined their assistance. He desired 
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them merely to tell the King that he was coming. 
They hurried back, and ho followed at his leisure. 
The Boeno that ensued was even stranger than thu 
interview already described with Henry in the park at 
Woodstock. 

C<car de Lion, when ho arrived at Roche d'Andeli, 
was hearing mass in the church. Ho was sitting in u 
great chair at tho opening into the choir, with thu 
Bishops of Durham and Ely on either aide. Church 
ceremonials must have boon conducted with Jess stiff 
propriety than at present. Hugo advanced calmly and 
made the usual obeisance. Richard said nothing, but 
frowned, looked sternly at him for u moment, and 
turned away. 

•Kiss me, my Lord King/ said tho Bishop. It 
was the ordinary greeting between the sovereign and 
the spiritual peers. Tho King averted his face still 
further. 

4 Kiss me, my Lord/ said Hugo ngniti, and he 
caught Occur do Lion by the vest and shook him, 
Abbot Adam standing shivering liehind. 

4 Non meruisti — thnu hast not deserved it,* growled 
Richard. 

4 1 have deeervod it/ replied Hugo, and shook him 
harder. 

Hud he shown fear. Coear do lion would probably 
have trampled on him, but who could resist such 
marvellous audacity? The kiss was. given. The 
Bishop passed up to tho altar Olid became absorbed in 
the service, Occur de Lion cunoualy watching him. 
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When mas* was over there was a form ill audience, 
but the result of it was decided already. Hugo declared 
hi* loyalty in everything, save what, touched bin duty 
to God. The King yielded, and threw the blame of the 
quarrel on the too complainant primate. 

Even this wus not ull. The Bishop afterwards 
requested a private interview. He told Richard 
solemnly that ho was uneasy for his soul, and admon- 
ished him, if he hud anything on his conscience, to 
confess it. 

The King said ho was conscious of no sin, save of u 
certain rage against his Krafich cnemion 

• Obey God ! r the Bishop said , 1 and God will humble 
your enemies lor you — and you lor your part take heed 
you offend not Him or hurt your neighbour. I spouk 
in sadnesa, but rumour says yon nn* unfaithful to your 
queen.’ 

The lion wus tamed for the urituouL The King ac- 
knowledged nothing but restrained his passion, only 
observing afterwards, • if all bishops were like ray Lord 
of Lincoln, not u prince among us could lilt his head 
against them.' 

The trouble wus not over. Hugo returned to Eng- 
land to find bis diocesj in confusion. A bailiff of the 
Karl of Leicester had taken a man nut of haiirtuary ill 
Lincoln and had hung him. Instant excommunication 
followed. The Bishop oompclled every oue who had 
been concerned in the sacrilege to repair, stripped naked 
to the waist, to the spot where the body was buried, to 
dig it up, putrid a* it was, und carry it ou their «houl- 
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ders round the town, to halt at each church door to be 
flogged by the priest* belonging to the place, ami then 
with their own hands to rebury the man in the eumctvry 
from which ho had been originally carried r»fl*. 

Fresh demands for money in another, hut no less 
irregular, form followed from the King. There was 
again a council in London. The Archbishop insist**! 
that Hugo should levy u subsidy upon hia clergy. 

4 Do vou not know, ray Lord,’ the primate said, 

4 that the King is a* thirsty for money u* a man with 
the dropsy for water P ’ 

4 His Majesty may be dropsical for all that I know, 
Hugo answered, 4 but I will not be the water for him to 
swallow.' 

Once mure he sturtod fur Normandy, but not a second 
time to try llu? el fort of Lin presence on Cu-ur do Lion. 
On approaching Angora In* was met by Bir Gilbert do 
Lucy with the news that the Lion-heart was cold, 
ltic hard bad been struck by un arrow in the trench** 
at Cluiluz. Tho wound hud mortified and ho was dead, 
lie was to be buried at Foutcvrault, but the country 
was in the wildest confusion. The roods were patrolled 
by banditti, and de Ijucv strongly advised tho Bishop to 
proceed no further. m 

Hugo's estimate of danger was unlike de Lucy’s. 
4 1 have more fear,’ he said, 1 of failing through coward- 
ice in my duty to my lord and prince. If tho thieves 
tako my Horse and clothes from me, I can walk, and 

9 

walk tho lighter. If they tie me fast, I cannot help 
myself.' 
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Paying a brief visit to Queen Berengaria, at Beau- 
fort Abbey, on t.he way, he reached FonWmult on 
Palm Sunday, the day of the funeral, and waa in time 
to pay the last honours to the sovereign whom he had 
defied and yet loved so dearly. 

His own time was also nearly out, aud this hurried 
sketch must also haste to its end- One more scene, 
however, remains to be described - 

To Henry and Richard, notwithstanding their many 
faults, the Bishop was ardently attached. For their 
nukes, and for his country V, he did what lay in him to 
influence for good the brother who was to succeed to 
tho throne. 

At the time of Riohnrd’* death, John was with his 
nephew Arthur in Brittany. That John and not Arthur 
must take Richard's place the Bishop seems to have 
assumed a* unavoidable ; Arthur was but ton years old 
and tho times wore too rough for u regency. John 
made haste to Fontevrault, receiving on his way the 
allegiance of many of the barons. After the funeral he 
made a profusion of promise* to the Bishop of Lincoln 
as to his future conduct. 

The Bishop had no liking for John. He knew him 
to have been paltry, fklae, and selfish. 

• I trust you racaTi what you say/ ho said in reply. 
1 Nostis quia satis uvorsor raendaciura, — you know that 
I hate lying/ 

John produced an amulet which ho wore round his 
nee k with a chain. That he seemed to think would 
help him to walk straight 
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The Bishop looked at it scornfully. * Do you truHt 
in a senseless atone? 1 he said. ‘Trait in the living 
rock in heaven — the Lord Jc*us Christ. Anchor your 
hopCH in Him and lie will direct you.* 

On one side of tho church ut Fontevrmilt wan u 
celebrated sculpture of the day of judgment. The J udg© 
was on his throne ; on hi* left were u group of crowned 
kings led away by devils to be hurled into the smoking 
pit. Hugo pointed significantly to them. ‘Under- 
stand/ he said, ‘ that those men arc going into unend- 
ing torture. Think of it, and let your wisdom touch 
you the prospects of prim** who, while they govern 
men, are unuble to rule tluinsolve*, and become slave* 
in hell through eternity. Fear this, 1 say, while there 
is time. The hour *ill come when it will have been 
too late/ 

John affected to smile, pointed to the good kings on 
the other aide, and declared, with infinite volubility, 
that he would be found one of those. 

The fool’s nature, however, soon showed itself. 
Hugo took leave of him with a foreboding heart, paid 
one more bright brief visit in the following year to his 
birthplace in the south, and then returned to Englmid 
to die. He hud held his see hut fourteen years, and 
was no more thun sixty-five. lire asceticism hud not 
impaired his strength. At his last visit to the Char- 
treuse he had distanced all his cum pun ions on the steep 
hill-side, but illnosa overtook him on bis way home. 
He arrived in London, at lii* house in thu Old Temple, 
in the middle of September, to feel that be was rapidly 
vox. II. T 
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dying. Of death it*elf, it is needles to My, ho had no 
kind of fear. 4 By the holy nut/ he used to Bay, in his 
queer way (* per sanctum nucem/ sic cnirn vice junt- 
menti ad format ionum vcrbi interdam loqucbutur '), 
• bv the holv nut. we mUmiiM be wor«0 off if wo were not 

0 W 

allowed to (lio at ail/ 

He prepared with his unvarying composure. As 
his illness increased, and ho wa« oonfined to his bed, 
his hair shirt hurt him. Twisting into knots, as he 
shifted from side to side, it bruiaed and wounded his 
skin. Tbo rules of the order would have ullowcd him 
to dispense with it, but be could not bo induced to let 
it go ; but ho took animal food, which the doctor pre- 
scribed as good for him, and quietly and kindly sub- 
mitted to whatever else %vas ordered for him. IIo knew, 
however, that his life was over, and with constant con- 
fusion held himself ready for the c hange. Great people 
came about him. John himself vtuno; but he received 
him coldly. Archbishop Hubert earne once; he did 
not care, perhaps, to return a second time. 

The Archbishop, sitting by hi* bed, after the usual 
condolences, suggested that the Bishop of Lincoln might 
like to use the opportunity to repent of any sharp 
expressions which he hud occasionally been betrayed 
into uning. As the hint w r as not taken, ho referred 
especially to himself as one of those who had something 
to complain of. • 

4 Indeed, your Grace/ replied Hugo, 1 there hare 
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been passage** of words between os, and I have much 
to regret in relation to them. It ia not, however, what 
I have said to your Grace, but what I have omitted 
to say. I have more feared to offend vour draco 
than to offend my Father in heaven. I have with- 
held words which I ought to have spoken, and I 
have thus sinned against your Grace and dcrire your 
forgivenefw. Should it pleuso God to spare mv life I 
purpose to amend that fault.' 

As his time drew near, he gave direction* fur tin* 
disposition of his body, named the place in Lincoln 
Cathedral where ho w as to bo bui iod, and bade hi* 
chaplain make a cross uf ushes on the door of his room, 
lift him from his bed at the moment of departure, und 
place him upon it. 

It wu# a November ufternoon. The choristers of 
St Paul's were *ent for to chant I ho compline to him 
for the last time. He gave a sign when they were half 
through. They lifted him and laid him on the ushc*. 
The choristers sang on, and as they begun the Nunc 
Dimittis ho diod. 

So parted one of the most beautiful spirits that was 
over Incarnated in human clay. Never was man rooru 
widely mourned over, or more honoured in his death 
Ho was takon down to Lincoln, and the highest anrl 
the lowest alike had poured nut to meet the body. A 
company of poor Jews, tho offacouring of niunkind, for 
whom rack und gridiron were considered generally too 
easy conches, came to mount over onu whose justice hud 
sheltered even them. 
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John was at Lincoln at the time, and William of 
Scotland with him ; and on the hill, a milo from tho 
town, two king*, three archbishops fourteen bishop*, a 
hundred abbot*, and a* many earls and barons, were 
waiting to receive the sad procession. 

King John and the archbishop* took the bier upon 
their shoulders, and waded knee-deep through tho mud 
to the cathedral. The King of Scotland stood sport in 
tears. 

It was no vain pomp or unmeaning ceremony, but 
the genuine healthful recognition of human worth 
The story of Hugo of Lincoln has been too long un- 
known to as. It deserves a place in every biography 
of English Worthies. It ought to bo familiar to every 
English boy. Such men as be were the truo builder* 
of our nation's greatness. Like the 4 well- tempered 
mortar' in old English walls, which is hard as the 
stone itself, their actions and their thoughts are tho 
cement of our national organization, and bind together 
yet such parts of it us still are allowed to stand 
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rpHIRTY year* ago, when the tendencies Homewards 
X of the English High Churchmen were first becom- 
ing visible, Dr Arnold expressed his own opinion of the 
reasonableness of the movement in the brief sentence. 
4 Believe ill tho Pope ; I would as soon believe in 
Jupiter/ Whether belief in Jupiter may heroufter 
become po**ible, time will show. Nocromuncy bus been 
revived in spirit-rapping. We have convert* to I ■slum 
among us, and England is the chosen recruiting ground 
of the Mormon Apostle* ; while thin book before us is 
an attempt on the part, of one of the ablest of living 
men, to prove that there is no reasonable standing 
ground between Atheism and submifc*ion to the Holy 
See — submission not outwardly only, or jKiriially, or 
conditionally, as to an authority which has historical 
claims upon us, and may possibly or probubly deserve 

1 An F*% iiy m Aid of « Grom*un of Anmf. Bjr John Horny Kuwniaa, 
0.D-, o i th* Orutiiry. J.oiuk® : Hurn», On lc§ k LV iSjO. 
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our allegiance ; but submission complete and entire, the 
unreserved resignation of our moral and spiritual intel- 
ligence. The Church nf Homo, and indeed .ill religious 
dogmatic systems, arc not. content with insisting that 
there is a high probability in their favour. They call 
themselves infallible. They demand on our part an 
absolute certainty that they arc right, und although 
they disagree among themselves und cannot all be right, 
and although points on which those competent to form 
an opinion differ, in all other things we agree to hold 
doubtful, they tell us that doubt is a siu, that we can 
be and ought to be entirely certain, that a complete 
and utter acquiescence which excludes the possibility of 
mistake, i* a frame of mind at once passible and philo- 
sophically just. 

It is this seeming paradox which Dr Newman 
undertakes to prove. His book is oomposod with 

elaborate art, which is the more striking the more 
frequently we peruse it. Every line, every word tello, 
from the opening sentence to the last. 

Ilis object, from the beginning to the end, is to 
combat and overthrow tho position of Locke, that 
reasonable ascent in proportioned to evidence, and in its 
nature, therefore, admits of degree*. 

lie commences with ail analysis of the elementary 
mental processes. Me divides ‘assent* into ‘notional ' 
and 1 real.’ He calls notional 4 assent 1 that which we 
givu to general proportions, scientific, literary, or 
philosophical ; real assent* the conclusion* which we 
form in matters of fact, either in our sensible p<;ivep- 
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tion*, or in the application of principles to detail*. lie 
professes to ahow how, from our intellectual constitution, 
we are unable to rc*t in probabilities, and rightly or 
wrongly pass on to a sensation of certainty ; how, not- 
withstanding exception* wliinh cannot wholly Ik? got 
over, tho conviction that wo havo bold of the truth 
is an evidence to us that wo have bold of it in reality. 
Our beliefs are borne iu upon our minds, we know not 
how, directly, indirectly, by renson. by experience, by 
emotion, imagination, and all the countless parts of our 
complicated nature. We may not lie able to jumlyy.0 
tho grounds of our faith, but the faith in none the? lens 
justifiable. And thus, after being led by tho hand 
through an intricate scrip* of mental phenomena, wo 
are landed in the Catholic religion as the body of truth 
which completely commands itself to the midis tortod 
intellectual perception. 

The argument ia extremely nubtle, and often difficult 
to follow, but the difficulty i* in the subject rather than 
in the treatment. I>r Newman has watched and ana- 
lysed the processes of the mind with as much core and 
minuteness as Rhrenberg the organ i /a r inn of uniitinl- 
culffi. Tho knotted and tangled skein in disengaged 
and combed out till every fibre of it can be taken up 
separately and examined at leisure ; while all along, 
hints are let fall from time to time, expressions, seem- 
ingly casual, illustrations, or notices of cmotionul 
peculiarities, every one of' which has it* purpose, and, 
to the careful reader, is u sign-past of the road on 
which he is travelling. 
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Yot wo never read a book, unless the b'thiee of 
Spinoza be an exception, which is 1 ms convincing in 
proportion to its ability. You fed that you are in the 
hands of a thinker of the very highest powers ; vet they 
are tho powers rather of an iutelloeUml conjuror than 
of u toucher who commands your confidence. You are 
astonished at the skill which is displayed, and unable 
to explain away the results; but you are conscious all 
the time that you aro played with ; you ure perplexed 
hut you are not attracted ; and unit** you bring u 
Catholic conclusion ready made with you to the study, 
you certainly will not arrive at it. For it i a not a 
simple acknowledgment that Catholicism may perhaps 
be true that is required of us. or even that it is probably 
true, and thut a reasonable person might eee cause for 
joining the Roman ronimunioB. This is not conviction 
at all, nor is it related in any way to a religious frame 
of mind. Wo are expected rather to feel Catholicism 
to bo absolutely neeeasary utid completely true— true, 
not as an inference from argument, but ns imposed by 
a spiritual command — true, in a sense which allows no 
possibility of error, and cannot and might not to endure 
contradiction. * The highest opinion of Protestant* in 
religion/ he says, 4 is, generally speaking, assent to a 
probability, as even llutler has been understood or mis- 
understood to teach, and therefore consistent with the 
toleration of its contradictory.' The creed, therefore* 
which we arc to accept i* the Humanism with which we 
are familiar in histoiy; persecuting from the necessity 
of the case, for it cannot* where it has the power, permit 
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opposition. No heterodox opinion can bo borne with, 
or bo even heard in it* own defence. 4 Since mere 
argument/ Father Newman says elsewhere, is not flic 
measure of assent, no one can be called certain of a pro- 
position whose mind does not spontaneously and 
promptly reject on their tir*t suggestion, as idlu, us 
impertinent, us sophistical, any objections which ore 
directed against it* truth. No muu is certain of a truth 
who can endure the thought of its contradictory existiug 
or occurring, and that not from any set purpose or effort 
to reject it, but., ax I have said, L- the spontaneous 
action of the intellect. What is contradictory to it with 
it* apparatus of argument, fades out of the miud as fust 
as it enters it. 

We arc familiur with this mode of thought, but it is 
not characteristic of intelligent person*. The Irish 
magistrate having listened to one side of a question 
declared him*elf satisfied; he had heard enough, ho 
said, and anything further was cither superfluous or 
perplexed his judgment. In u criminal trial, when the 
facts have been known and discussed beforehand, both 
judge and jury, from the constitution of their minds, 
must have fanned an opinion ou the merits of the case, 
which must huv© u mounted often to oortainty ; but 
when the prisoner cornea before thorn it becomes their 
duty to dismiss out of their minds every prepossession 
which they may have entertuined. Instead of rejecting 
suggestions inconsistent with such prepossessions they 
arc bound to welcome thorn, and to look for them, with 
the mo «t scrupulous impartiality. The man of science 
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is unworthy of his mime if he disdains to listen to 
objections to a favourite theory. It is through a con- 
viction of the inadequacy of all formulas to cover the 
facts of nature, it is by ft constant, recollection of the 
fallibility of the best -instructed intelligence, and by an 
un intermittent scepticism which goes out of its way to 
look for difficulties, that scientific progress has been 
made possible. So long as Father Newman's method 
prevailed in Europe, every branch of practical know- 
ledge was doomed to barrenness. Why arc wo to fall 
^ack upon it now, in the one department in which, 
according to theologians, error is most dangerous ? 

To give a sketch of his argument. 

We entertain proposition*, he tells us, in three ways 
— we doubt, we draw inferences, and we assent. Doubt 

is, of course, the opposite of certainty. Inferences 
being from premises to conclusions ure still conditional, 
for our premise* may bo incorrect or inadequate. 
Assent, on the other hand, is in its nuturc unconditional ; 

it. mean* that wo are quite certain, and know that wo 
cannot be wrong. 

We assent notionally when we accept a general 
proposition ns undoubtedly true, as that the whole is 
greater than its purt, or that the planets move in 
ellipses, or again, when we read a book and intellectually 
go along w r ith its moaning without personally or par- 
ticularly applying it. We assent really to anything 
which comes home in detail to our feelings or our senses, 
and is directly recognized a* true by ourselve*. Dr 
Newinun gives u beautiful illustration : 
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Let ub ooeriifor. too, bow difTereutly youii# and old are affeec*d 
by tbc words of Mime clutiic author, track a> Hoimtr i>r Horacxr. 
Pawnges, which to a boy arc but rhetorical cnmnwuplaccs, neither 
better nor wore than a hundred other* a liich any clem writer might 
supply, which be nets by heart and thinks very Cue, and iwiriit«, a* 
be tliiftlct, *11 cccm fully, in hi» own during versidcalkm, at length 
conic home to him, when Jmigycnr* have pusved, and be luu hiul e\- 
puritmoe of life, 11 nil picice him mb if lie li.ul never hefbcc kiw*u* 
them, with Uicir tad cu/iKfttutaii mid vivid cxactucaB. Then lie 
cornea to mxh^ratuod how it is that liuus, the birth of some chance 
morning or evening ut an Ionian festival, or uiuoug tiic Stbiue J11IR 
have hated gesorstiou after generation, for thousand* of yean, with 
a power over the mind, and a charm, which tbc current literature of 
his own day, with uil its obvious advantages is utterly unable to 
rival. 

The history, the occupations, the studies of every 
man provide him with a multitude of assents of this 
kind. Proverbs become as it were realized when we 
feel the application of them. Opinions taken up a* 
notions acquire the Mump of certainty, and men are 
only properly themselves when their thoughts thus 
ucquiro stability uud they are no longer blown about by 
gusts of argument. Then only they learn to step out 
firmly with confidence and self-reliance. 

Assents, Dr Newman repents, differ in kind from 
inferences. We may infer from observation the pro- 
bable existence of un intelligent Creator, but we are 
still fur from tbo conviction which i* required for 
pnicticu] service, und life i* not long enough for a religion 
built on speculative conclusions. Life is for action. 
We cannot wait for proof or we shall never begin to 
obey. ‘ If we insist on proof for everything we shall 
never come to action. . . To act we must u**urne, am] 
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that assumption is faith If we comraenoe with 

scientific knowledge and argumentative proof, or lay any 
great atm* upon it as the basis of personal Christianity, 
or attempt to make men moral or religious by libraries 
and museums, let us in consistency take chemists for 
pur cooks and mineralogists for our masons/ 

This is perfectly true as regards individual persons. 
The clerk in Eastcheap, as Mr Curly le says, cannot be 
for over verifying his ready reckoner. Yet the con- 
elusions on which we act arc ncvortheU** resting on 
producible evidence somewhere, if wo cannot each of us 
produce it ourselvcw. They are the results of past 
experience and intellectual thought, which are tested, 
enlarged, or modified by the practice of successive 
generations. W e accept them confidently, not from any 
internal conviction that they are necessarily true, but 
from an inference of another kind, that if not true they 
would hare been disproved. The believer at first bund 
can always give u reason for the faith tkat is in him. 
Ho believe*, and ho knows why lie believes, and he can 
produce his reasons in a form which ahull be convincing 
to others. The believer at second hand believe* in his 
teacher, and cun give a reason for regarding Unit teucher 
oa an authority. The mason need not himself be a 
mineralogist, hut if the master builder who employs him 
knows uothing of the properties of stxme, his labour 
will lie throw n away. The cook inherits the traditionary 
rules of his art, but if he introduces novelties in food 
he must cither call in the chemist to advise him, or he 
will try his experiments at tho risk of our lives. 
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We have not. yet reached a point where we differ 
from Father Newman enentiaHy ; but we ore already 
on our guard against hi* method. His aim is to make 
us acknowledge that in common things wo feel a 
certainty disproportioned to the evidence which cun he 
produced to justify it. It appear* to u«, on the con- 
trary, that Locke’* position remains unshaken ; that 
every sound conviction which wc have can lx; traced 
ultimately to experience, and that- the tenacity with 
which we hold it is, or ought to be, proportioned to the 
uniformity of that experience. 

From real assent* in general we pass to aments in 
mutter* of religion. 

‘What is a dogma of faith?* Father Newman 
a &ks, ‘and what is to believe it? A dogirui is a pro- 
position. It stands for u notion or a thing, and to 
believe it is to give the a*>ent ot the mind to it as 
standing for one or the other. To give a real assent 
to it id an act of* religion ; to give u notional is u 
theological act. It is discerned, rested in, and appro- 
priated as a reality by the religious imugi nation. It is 
held us u truth by the theological intellect.* 

The first of *ueh dogmas or proposition* contains 
‘ belief in God.* Father Newman discluLnis necessarily 
the intention of proving the rcusonublciiCH* of this 
bolief. lie doilies belief to be the result of argument, 
and therefore ho will not argue. Tie proposes rather 
to investigate the mental process which the word* ‘ I 
believe in God * imply. Yet he cannot escape from the 
conditions of human thought ; and while he will not 
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allow belief to be an inference, he argues like anybody 
else that il follows irresistibly from the phenomena of 
our nature, Nuwhero in tlia English language will bo 
found the reasons for believing in a moral power as 
the supreme ruling force in the universe, drawn out 
more clearly or more persuasively. There are no 
gratuitous assumptions — no appeals to the imagination. 
Ho lays the foots of personal experience before us: he 
indicate* the conclusion at which they point: mid 
when the conclusion is conceded, tho obligation* of 
obedience follow. He draws tho inference though he 
will not allow it to be an inference. ' Inference/ he 
twins to say, ‘hub no power of penowMon and involves 
no duties/ Inference is but a graduated probability, 
and involve* the tolorutiou of an opimuite opinion. But 
probability, a* Butler says, is the guide of our lives, 
and may involve duties ns completely a.* certainty. 
ILih u child no dutic* lu his father because it is pos- 
sible, though infinitely unlikely, that his mother may 
have been unfaithful to her vows? 

The argument. itself stands thus. Wo regrot to do 
injustice by compression to its singular lucidity. 

1 Can wo/ Father Newman aide*, 4 give a real assent 
to the proposition that there is one God — not an ttnittut 
mum/i merely or an initial force, but God a* the word 
is understood by the Theist and the Christian, a per- 
sonal God, the Author and Suatainer of all thing* — 
the Moral Governor of the world ? * lie says that wo 
can, and that we cun he certain of it — tbut it is a truth 
which every reasonable per»un ia able and ought to 
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acknowledge. Ho does not look for wlrnt ha* boon 
called scornfully 4 u clock-making Divinity.' The 
evidence* of u contriving intellect in nature, of the 
adaptation of means to ends, weigh but little with him. 
There is no morulity in the physical constitution of 
things. The elements know nothing of good und evil ; 
and we can arrive on this road only at a power adequate 
to the effects which wo witness. The water will not 
rue higher than it* source. The created world is finite, 
and can tell us nothing of un Infinite Creator. The 
root of religious belief lies in the conscience and ill the 
sense of moral obligation. 

I assume (says Father Newman) l bat Cuftsciuu'c Was a legitimate 
plaoo attwing our itimtii) act* ; a* n-ullj so us Uic actum of mrmnry, 
of rcu*otiing f of iiaaginufioo, or hs the sens** of the taimtiM ; tbur. 
us then? are object* which, wIkmi pmcbltd hi tin mind, if to 
feel grief, regret- joy, or dp%ire, %n then? arc tilings which excite m us 
approbation or liLimc, ami which we in cociMMiuettce cull right Or 
wrong ; and which, experienced in auweirea, kindle m us tlie ipcrifks 
sense of pleasure or pain, which goc* by the name of a good or hud 
conscience. This being taken for gianted, I aim!! attempt to show 
that in thi* special feeling, which follow* on tUr comm nun in of vlut 
we call right and wrong, lie the mutcriuU fnr the mil uppnbeiumwn 
of a Divine Sovereign and Judge. 

The feeling of conscience being, 1 ixpeul, a certain k till sensi- 
bility, plniM&nt nr painful, srlf-apprnvul and hope, ur cnmpuiicUim 
«nd fair, — fttteiidiiut on certain of our action*- which in consequence 
we call tight or wrong, is twofold:— it is a moral acuwe, and « sense 
of duty i a judgment of the re*Mm h- id a magisterial dictate. 

Conscience, it is ovidenfc, docs not furnish a rule of 
right conduct. It bus sometime* been the function of 
crime. Sometime* it is at a lot* to decide. Sometimes 
it gives contradictory answers. Conscience marie St 
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Paul into a persecutor. Conscience him marie kings 
into tyrants, and subjects into rebels. It is not a rule 
of right conduct, but it is a sanction of right conduct. 
It Mures us that there is such a thing an rigfct, and 
that when we know whut it is wo are bound to do it. 
‘Half the world would be puzzled to know what is 
meant by the moral sense, but every oue knows what is 
meant by u »good or bud conscience. Conscience is 
over forcing on us by threats and by promises, that wc 
must follow the right and avoid the wrong : so for it. is 
one and the same in the mind of every one, whatever 
be its particular errors in particular minds as to tho 
•eta* which it orders to be done or to be avoided. . . . 
It does not repose in itself like the sense of beauty. . . . 
Tt vaguely reaches forward to something beyond swlf, 
and dimly discerns a sanction higher than nelf for its 
decisions, as evidenced in that keen sense of obligation 
and responsibility which informs them. And hence it 
is that wo arc accustomed to speak of conscience to# u 
voice, a term which we never should think of applying 
to the fcenae of the beautiful : and moreover a voice or 
the echo of a voice imperative and constraining, like no 
Other dictate in the whole of our experience.' 

Now what does this imply ? Father Newman in- 
troduces a subtle distinction of which we hesitate to 
acknowledge the force. Conscience, he frays, differs 
from tho intellectual senses, from common sense, from 
taste, from sense of expedience, and the like, in being 
always * emotional. 9 ‘Affections are correlative with 
persons, and always involve the recognition of a living 
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object towards whiub they arc directed.* This is to 
infer too much ; there in such a thing a* love of good 
for its own sake. But leaving refinements and looking 
ut these phenomena as facts of experience, they soem to 
us to carry Father Newman's main conclusion with 
them. The presence of it nmr.il sense in oursclvos pre- 
sumes a moral nature in the power which has called 
ns into existence. It is impossible to conceive, as 
Mr Carlyle Bay*, * thut these high faculties should have 
been put into us by a Being that had none of its own/ 
Father Newman continues: 

If, m is the esse, we feel reh|*»n*ibility, arc ashamed, are fright- 
ened, at transgressing the voice of oonsacaoe, this implies that there 
is Our to whom wc arc responsible, buforC whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims npoa id we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the 
same tearful. Liuken hearted sorrow which tnrnrltclin* u» on hurting 
a mother; if, cm doing right, wc efljOv the wmc sunny serenity of 
miiiil, tho SMBS MHXiliiag, satisfactory delight which follows on our 
receiving praise fiom n father, wr certainly have within a* the image 
of some person, to whom oar love and venu ration look, in whose 
smile we Bui our happiness, far whom we yearn, towards whom w« 
direct our pleading**, iu whuwe anger we uro tnmbhil and waste away. 
These feeling* in u» are such a* require for ll»m n citing ruusc an 
intelligent being- wr are not slfVct towards u stone, nor do wc 
feel shame before a horse or n dog ; wc have no remorse or cocnpuno- 
txiD on breaking mere human law ; jet, so it ia, cuuacumee cxciteu 
all these painful emotions, confusum, foreboding, ai'll-eomJrmiuticm j 
sud, ini the other hand, it sheds upon us u dri p pcser, u sense of 
security. a resignation, mid a liopc, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object. t« elicit. * The wicked fli es, when no one pursuetli/ 
then why docs he flee? whence his terror? Who is it thut lie srrs 
hi solitude, in darkness, in llie hidden cbmnbets of bis heart ? If the 
cause of these emotions docs out belong to this visible world, the 
Object to which bis perception is directed must br Supernatural and 
Divine . and thus tlic phenomena of Coiwcirnoe, as ■ dictate, avnil to 
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impress the imiigiiiation with the picluiu ot u Supreme Governor, 
» Judge, holy, just, powerful, oil-seeing, retributive, and is the 
eremite principle of religion, the moral sms* i» the principle of 
clitic*. 

As it is here that our ucquieecenoe in Fathers New- 
man** roeeoning comes to uu end, uud we henceforth 
pert COinpeuy with hint, wo udd one moro extract on 
the uaure *ul>j«x!t, ;u> illustration of the growth of re- 
ligious feeling, from tho hintory of the mind of u child : 

The child keenly underaUudb that there in ft difference between 
right and wrong; and when hr has dime what hr believes to be 
wrong, ho » conscious flint lie i* offending One to whom licisAUieu- 
uble, whom ho dow not see, who him. lh* »nnd reaches forward 
with n strong prr*ci&im.«:i t to the thought of a Moral Governor, 
sovereign over him. mindful, noil just it oomes to him like uu 
impulse of uuturu to cntcrlaiu it. 

It i* my wish to take an ordiunrj child, but out* who is safe fixnn 
influences dcbfruclivc of Ilia religious iusUucl*. Supposing be bus 
offended Ilia parents, lie will nil uJiHir aud without effort, os if it were 
the moat until mi of uc&, plurr himself in tbe presence of God, nnd 
beg of Him rn set liim right wul> them Ixt us consider how much 
i* contained in this simple act. Piml, it involves tits impecsaioii on 
hut mind or uu unarm 1 Icing wilts whom lit* is ill initnrdiftle relation, 
mid tluit rrlur.mii %n funnier that bn emi uddrens Him whenever he 
lit mac If chaoses ; next, of Otu: whose goodwill towards him he ib 
assured of. and cau take for grunted— nuy, who loves him better, mid 
lb nearer to him. than hits parents ; further, of One whocun henr him, 
wherever he Imp pros to be, nnd who can read his (bought*, fur hit 
prayer need not tic vucwl : lastly, of One who can effect n critical 
clmnge in the stale of feeling of others towards him. That is, we 
ahull not be wrong in holding thut this child him in bis mind the 
image of an Invisible Being, who exercises n particular ptovideuce 
among u.% who is present everywhere, who is heart-reading, heart 
changing. cvcr-acc*ssihle, opcu to ianpetfltiocL What n strong and 
intimate vision of Gud must he have ulreodv attorned, if, 05 I have 
auppcctrd, un ordinary trouble of mind hu» the spontaneous effect of 
leading him for mmnlntinn and mid # o «u Invisible Personal Power 9 
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Moreover, this image brought before Lu menu! risjoii is the 
image of One who by implicit I treat and promise command* certain 
thing* which he, tin* m»iu e child, coincident ly, by the mime net of hit 
mind approves ; which roadies the adhesion of Ilia moiul Kliac ami 
judgment to right and good. It is the image of One who is good, 
inasmuch us cnjOLiiiag uiid enforcing what is right ui»d good, urn' 
who, in cniurqucncr, nnt only nritr* in the child hope und fir si — 
nay (it may he added/, gratitude toward* liim, ut> giving a law mui 
maintaining it by lewurd and punish uveiil,— but kiudlca in him love 
towurds llitu, to giving Him * good law, and » herrfore as being good 
HimscJf, fur it ia the property of goodness to kindle lore, or rather 
the very object of love ia goodness; and all thnac distinct ckanmts 
of the moral law, which the typical child, whom 1 am aappoilqg, 
more or l e*s contcwiutly loves and approves, truth, purity, justice, 
kindness, und tlic like,— arc but shapes and uapeta of gondiicah. 
And having in bis degree a vcntibilify towards them nil, for the sole 
of tbnn ull hr is mould to luve tin Lawgiver, who enjoins them upon 
him. And, o« hi* can contain plate these qualities stud their uumifest- 
ationa under the coininou name of goodness, lie is prepared to think 
of them as mditiaihlc, cortrlutive, supplenMiutury of curb other hi one 
und the same Personality, »o that there i\ uo aspm of gnrHbirsa 
which God is not ; and that the more, hr A use the uotitwi of a per- 
fection embracing all possible excellence*. both moral and intellectual, 
is especially congenial to the mind, and there arc m fact intellectual 
attribute*, to well to moral, included iu the ubild'a image of God, as 
above repieaented. 

Such b the apprehension which even q child may have of lib 
Sovereign, Lawgiver, und Judge *, which ia possible in the cnau of 
children, because, at least, some chthluu possess it, whether ulliers 
pwsaeM it or no ; and which, when it u found in children, a fouud to 
act promptly and keenly, by rcaauu of the paucity of their nUas. It 
» an image of tbc good God, gojd in Himself, good relatively to tlie 
child, with whatever iocouqdcteur** , uu uuuge brlure it lms been 
reflected on, und before it i» rccoguiml by him as u notion. Though 
he cannot cxpluiu or deliuc the word * God/ when told to uw it, lib 
acta *l*»w that to him it t» far wore lluui a word, lie listens, indeed, 
with Wonder and interest to Cubic* or tales ; he has a dim. shadowy 
34. use of wliut he heart about pertoua and niatten* of this w orld i but 
lie bus that within him which actually vibrate*, rcapoub, and give* 
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deep meaning to the Icawa* of bi» first teacher* about the will and 
the proTidcnoe of God. 

So far, with some difference which are perhaps but 
differences of nomenclature, we have gone heartily along 
with Father Newman. His book is a counterpart to 
Butler’s Analogy , and as the first port of the Analogy 
has been in these bad times a support to many of us, 
when the formulas of the established creeds have cram 
bled away, *o we give cordial welcome to this udditiori 
to our Btock of religious philosophy, which uddro**e$ 
itself to the intellect of the nineteenth century a* But- 
ler addressed that of its predecessor. But just as with 
Butler, when wc jmwh from his traitraent of the facts of 
nature to the defence of the dogmutie system ul' Chris- 
tianity, we exchange the philosopher for the special 
pleader, so Father Newman at tho same transition 
point equally ccasof to convince. Assumption takes 
the place of reasoning. Facts arc no longer looked in 
the luce, and objections are either ignored altogether or 
arc caricatured in order to be answered. Hitherto he 
has been pleading the cause of religion us it has ex- 
isted in all ages and under countless varieties of form. 
We are now led across the morasses of technical theo- 
logy. Wo spring from tult to tuft and hummock to 
hummock. The ground shakes about us, and wo arc 
allowed no breathing time to puuec, lest it give way 
under our foot altogether. The promised land lie# be- 
fore us, the land of absolute repose in the decisions of 
the Infallible Church. Once there we may root for 
ever; and we arc swung along toward* it, guided, if 
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we may use the word i'or an absolute surrender of rea- 
son, by tho obscure cmotioiui und half- realized percep- 
tion* of what i.-s called the imaginative intellect. Wo 
leave behind u* as misleading the apparatus of faculties 
which conduct us successfully through ordinary life. Wo 
are told to beliove, und accept it on Futher Newman's 
authority, that we arc not after all chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp, und that the other side to which he puinls thu 
way is really solid ground, and not a mere fog- brink. 

There arc two roods on which it i* possible to travel, 
after starting from conscience and the acknowledgment 
of u God to whom we owe obedience. There is tho 
theological road, und there is the road of experience 
and fact. To thaw who choose the second of these 
course* conscience is the sanction of right action; while 
experience and observation show as iu wlyit right action 
consists. The moral law* ure inherent in nature like 
tho laws of tho material univerwe, and our business is to 
discover w hat they are. If we obey them, it is well 
with ue; if wc disobey them wo fail, and ruin ourselves 
internally in our characters, and sooner or Inter in our 
external fortunes. These laws arc nut arbitrarily im- 
posed from without, but are interfused in the constitu- 
tion of things. Conscience insists that thoy must be 
obeyed, for they form the condition on which society 
holds together, und iu obedience to them lies tho essence 
of all genuine religion. 

From this point of view the religious history of 
mankind is the history of the efforts which men have 
made to discover tho moral law, and enforce it so far as 
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it is known. If wo area^skod why the moral law*, Iwing 
of so much consequence to the well-being of mankind, 
wore not made cleor from the beginning, wo ran hut 
answer that we do not know. The fact has boon that 
they have been left to huiuun energy to discover, like 
the law of gravitation ; our knowledge of them has 
been progressive, like our knowledge in every other 
deportment of nature; and religious theories exhibit 
tho same early imperfections, and the same gradual 
advance, os astronomy or medicine. 

A second phonoraonon is no less apparent on the 
most cursory as well as the most careful study of re- 
ligious history. To obey the moral law hfi* been always 
difficult ; to practise* particular rites, or to profess par- 
ticular opinions, is comparatively easy. Religions, 
therefore* as their initial fervour dies away, have uni- 
formly shown a tendency to stiffen into ceremonial or 
superstitious observances, ir else into theological 
thoorie*. Duty has been mode to consist in the com- 
pliance with particular crcods, or in practices df out- 
ward devotion ; ami a compromise has been thus arrived 
at, by which men have been enabled to believe them- 
selves religious, without parting from their private 
sell-indulgence. Religion hus hud two ports, — the 
inward moral and spiritual* the outward ritualistic* or 
speculative; and tho division between them, and the 
history of their effect* upon mankind, when one or the 
other has preponderated, is the most signal testimony 
to their real charu ter, and to tho relation* in which 
they stand to each other and to the world. Where tho 
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moral element hu* boon foremost, whore men have been 
chiefly bent upon contending with practical evil, und 
making so much us they cau understand of tho law of 
God the rule of their dealings among themselves, them 
the religion has spread over f.h© earth like water for 
the purifying the nation*. Where tho superstitious or 
theological element has boon in tho ascendant, whore 
charity has been second to orthodoxy, and religion has 
been an nfliiir of temples und sacrifices and devotional 
refinements, there a* uniformly it has lo*t its beneficent 
powers, it has fraternised with the blackest and darkest 
of human passions, and ha* curried with it as its shadow, 
division und hatred und crucify. Thu powor in the 
universe, whatever it bo, which envies human huppinesa, 
has luid hold of conscience and distracted it from its 
pro|K‘r function. Inrtuud of looking enj* more for our 
duties to our neighbours, w© go astray, and quarrel 
with each other over imaginary speculative theories* 
We wonder at the failure of Christianity, ut tbu small 
program which it hn* mude in compurinon with the 
brilliuocy of it* rise : but if men had «hown as much 
fanaticism in carrying into practice the Sermon on the 
Mount as in disputing tho leant of tho thousand dog- 
matic definitions which have superseded tho Gospel, wo 
should not be now lamenting with Father Nuwmuii 
that ‘God’s control over tho world is so indirect, and 
Ilia action so obscure/ 

The theological tendency, nevertheless, remains in 
possoftftion ; opinions are still looked upon os the test 
whether we are on the right road or the wrong ; and 
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it is in this diroction and not the other thut Father 
Newman would have ub travel if our condition if to bo 
mended. 

Devotion must have it* object*, he tells uh ; and 
they must be set before the mind an propositions, with 
which tho intellect must be fed till it is saturated ; the 
intellect in return will then guarantee that they are 
true by the tenacity with which it holds theae pro- 
position*. 

He gives un instance of -w hot he nieaua in the uso 
which he prescribes for the book of Psalms. ‘Tho 
exorcise of tho affections strengthens our apprehension 
of tho object of them/ ho say*, 4 and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the influence exerted on the religious 
imagination, by a kook of devotions so sublime, so pene- 
trating, so full of deep instruction a* the Psalter/ We 
arc to tuke the Psalter, however, ns a whole ; we may 
not inquire what part of it is authentic, or whether 
David, whoso acts were of so mixed a character, was 
always divinely giiided in hi* words. If we take tho 
forty -second Psalm, we must take the hundred-und- 
ninth; and those who accept the hundred-und* ninth 
as the word of God, are already far on their way to- 
wards auto-da-ics and massacres of St Bartholomew. 

When the mind is thus dcvotiomdly pervaded, the 
Catholic theology will be de\ elo ped by the theological 
intellect as naturally as geometrical theorems from the 
elementury uxiorn* and proposition*. The difficulty ia 
with the preparation of the soil ; and if we find Father 
Newman unpermissive, tho fault may be simply in our- 
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selves. Persuasiveness implies agreement in first prin- 
ciples between the teacher uud the tiiughu It is 
possible that wo may be colour blind, or be without ear 
to follow the harmony of the theological variations. 
The Catholic doctrine* may carry conviction only to 
the elect. Those who are chosen to inherit the blessing, 
may alone have grace to apprehend its conditions. If 
it be so, wo arc beyond help; but wo claim fur tho 
present to belong to tho*e who believe in God and in 
the moral laws, and to those, therefore, to whom Father 
Newman says that his book is addm*ed. In this 
character wo have a light to .speak, and when he fails 
to convince us, to give reasons for withholding our 
assent 

Haring chosen his courao, he commences character- 
istically with an exulting eulogy on the Atbannsian 
Creed. No one, he seems to admit, ran understand 
what tho Creed means. 4 The pun* indivisible light , 1 ho 
says , 4 is soon only by the blessed inhabitants of Heaven/ 
The rays come to us on earth, 4 broken into their con- 
stituent colours ; 9 and when we attempt to combine 
them ' we produce only a dirty white/ Each ray, 
nevertheless, comes direct to us from above. It con be 
separately admired and adored for its particular beauty ; 
and, when intelligence fails, faith steps in. So with 
tho million developments of theological subtlety. 
Simple-minded people cannot enter into these refine- 
ments; the terminology itself is unintelligible without 
a special and scientific education. But simple-minded 
men are not required to understand them. Their duty 
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is merely to feel certain that every proposition laid 
down by the Church is true, and they are able to do it 
in virtue of a comprehensive acceptance of the authority 
of the Church itself. The Church says bo and *o, and 
therefore it is indisputably certain that tho truth in w> 
and so. 

Tlic difficulty is rnnoted Hy the dogma of the Qnwli'i infalli- 
bility, and of tho ttmiequeat duty of 4 implicit faith ' in her word. 
The • One Holy Catholic mid ApoMnlic Church ' » an article of thr 
creed, and an article which, induMT© of ber infallibility, nil men, 
high and low, enn mail? mailer w nl accept with a irftl uc»d operative 
ownt. It stands in the plncc of all abstruse propositions in a 
Catholic’s mind, for to bc'.icvc ill hrr word is virtually to believe in 
them all. Even whoi he CWIPot utidcTslumi, at lean lie can believe 
to be true j and be believe* it to be true htOlin lie believes m the 
Church. 

Tho next question of couree ib, IIuw we can ho cer- 
tain that the Church is infallible? and to understand 
this we arc carried hack once more into the metaphysics 
of conviction. For the infallibility of the Church, or 
any truth, to produco an animating effect upon us, we 
must assent to it unconditionally ; and Father Newman 
has first to prove in general, as against Locke and the 
inductive philosophy, that u state of undoubting assur- 
ance on those abstruse subjects is itself legitimate. 

‘ Assent/ he says, is a distinct act of the mind which 
declares that it is made up. * It resembles the striking 
of a clock.’ ... It is an intimation that argument is 
over, tho conclusion accepted, and the possibility of 
error no longer entertained. Numberless propositions 
are, in fact, held in this way in ordinary life. Each of 
uk. for instance, holds with undoubting certainty, the 
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proposition that r T Khali die/ or again, that 1 England 
is an island/ 4 The fact of oar death is in the future, 
and therefore in it* nature contingent. Wo may have 
never ourselves personally soiled round England. Yet, 
in neither case, have we any doubt, or cun a person of 
ordinary intelligence admit that there is room for doubt/ 
The appeal to ordinary intelligence corresponds to 
the upjMsil at a later stage of the argument to tho 
religious instincts of barbarous nations. Ordinary 
intelligence jumps hastily to conclusions. It is a* often 
wrong its right, and tho strength with which it hold* a 
particular opinion may only bo an index of want of 
thought. Tho proposition that • 1 shall die ' seems at 
tho brut bluwh as indisputable as that the whole is 
greater than it* part. But those who accept tho infiilli* 
bility of St Paul believe that, at the last trmnjiet, thru* 
that are alive will be euugbt up into the air without 
dying at all. The W day, they arc warned, will come 
like u thief in tho night, and they are charged to be on 
the watch for it. Tho thought, therefore, that it may 
come in their time will present itself not ua a proba- 
bility, hut certainly a* something not utterly impossible. 
Ordinary intelligence lignin* is similarly absolutely 
certain that England is an island. Tho mini of science 
is certain of it too, but in tho aenae of the word which 
Father Newman quarrel* with. Sudden geographical 
changes are extremely rare ; but tho time ha* been 
when England was not an island, and the time may 
come when it will be re-attached to tho continent. The 
Channel is shallow, not much deeper anywhere ♦bau 
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the towera of Westminster Abbey. Extensive tracts 
of the globe have been rapidly depressed and rapidly 
raised again. It is therefore possible, though very 
unlikely, that there may be, at some point or other in 
the Channel, at any moment, a sudden upheaval. 

• Certainty/ Father Newman insists, is the same in 
kind wherever and by whomsoever it in experienced. 
The gravely and cautiously formed conclusion of the 
scientific investigator, and the determination of the 
school- girl, that the weather is going to bo tine, do not 
differ from each other so fur as they ure acts of the 
mind. And the school-girl has pro tanlo un evidence 
in her conviction that the fact will be as she believes. 
Nuy, rather tho laborious inference hesitatingly held 
after patient and sceptical examination, Father New- 
man considers inferior in churacUrr, and likely to bo 
less productive of fruit than ament more impulsively 
yielded. 

In such instances of certitude, tie previous Ubour of coming to 
a conclusion, and that repose of mind which 1 have a bore described 
as attendant on an atocnt to its truth, often countemctt whatever 
of lively aeu&atkm the fact thus concluded is in itself adapted to ex- 
cite; so that wliat b gamed m # depth and exactness of belief is loot 
as regards freshness and vigour. Hence it b that literary or sefon- 
titic men, wlio may hive Investigated some difficult point of history, 
philosophy, or physics, and bate oome to their owu settled con- 
clusion about it, having bod a perfect right to form one, are far more 
disposed to be Silent u*» to tlwir convictions, and to let ethers aknr. 
than partisans on either side of tbo question, who take it up with 
leas thought and seriousness. And so again, in the religious world, 
no one seems to look for any great devotion or fervour in contro- 
versialists, writers on Christian Evidences, theologians, and ilia 
like, it being taken for granted, rightly or wrongly, Lirnt swell men 
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*rr too mtclkctual to be spiritual, and me more occupied with the 
truth of doctrine tliaa with iu reality If, on the other hand, we 
would see wlut. the force of simple sweat emu be, viewed apart from 
its reflex confirmation, we li.wr but to look at the generous uud un- 
calculating enrrgy of faith u* exemplified in the priisilifc'Mortjrs, 
in the joutha who defied the pugnn tyrant, or the maidens who wem 
silent under his tortures. It is assent, purr and simple, which is 
the motire cause of great ocbievrmrnU | it it confidence, growing 
out of instincts nitlicr tliun argument*. staved upon a vivid appre- 
hension, and animated by a tiaiiKceudcfit logic, iw*e eiHicentraled 
in will ar.d in deed for the vet) ftuson that it has nut been sub* 
jrctcd to any intellectual development. 

Nothing can bo more true than thin, a9 applied to 
moral obligation ; nothing more illusory if extended to 
doctrine or external fact. I may think myself right* 
hut there is still a bridge to be crossed between my 
thought and the reality. Mv own experience assure* 
ine too painfully of my fallibility , I lmvc experienced 
equally the fallibility of other*. No one can seriously 
maintain that a consciousness of certitude is un evidence 
of facts on which I can rely. Yet Father Newman 
clings to the belief that in some -sense or other it is a 
legitimate proof to any man of the truth of any opinion 
which he peremptorily bold*. * It ia chnructoristie of 
certitude,’ lie says, * that its object is a truth, a truth 
as such, a proposition a* true. There are right and 
wrong convictions, and certitude is u right conviction ; 
if it is not right with a consciousness of being right, it 
is not certitude. Now, truth cannot change ; what is 
once truth is always truth; and the human mind is 
made for truth, and 00 rests in truth, na it cannot rest 
in falsehood. When then it once becomes possessed cif 
a truth, what is to dispossess itf * 
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It is open to Father Newman to distinguish, if he 
pleases, between certitude und conviction. Uo may nay 
that wo may be convinced of what is fulsc, but unly 
certain of what is true. Ilut this is uothiug to the 
purpose, bo long us we have uu criterion to distinguish 
one from the other as uu internal impreswioo. Father 
Newman is certain that the Pope is Vicar of Christ. 
Luther was no lew certain that tho Pope was Antichrist* 
Father Newman believes that the substance of bread is 
taken away in the act of consecration. Tho Prottutant 
martyrs died rather than admit that bread could ooase 
to be broad when a priest mumbled a charm over it. 
Who or what is to decide between these? several acta of 
consciousness, which was certitude und which convic- 
tion P 

The Church evidently is the true Deu * ex tnoehint i. 
Thu Church, in virtue of its infallibility, will rftialvo 
this and all other difficulties ; and the infallibility, it 
seems, is somehow or other its own witness, und proves 
itself as Spinoza demonstrated the existence of God. 
• I form a conception/ Spinoza says, *of un absolutely 
perfect being. But existence is a mode of perfection ; 
a non-existent being is uu imperfect being; and there- 
fore God’s existence is involved in tho Idea of Him/ 
Father Newman similarly appears to say that the mind 
is made for truth, and demands it as a natural right. 
Of the elementary truth that tho Church is infallible it 
can be as sure us that. Victoria is Queen of Eugluud \ 
and this once establiahod it has all that it require*. It 
IS true that we have uuulo mistakes ; but tuiihi non lotiil 
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abutwt. That we have been often wrong doe* not imply 
that we may not bo right at. last. Our faculties have 
a correspondence with truth. They were given to us 
to lead us into truth, and though they fail many lime* 
they may bring us right at last. Once established in 
certitude we have nothing more to four, and may defy 
argument thenceforth. Our past mistaken may after all 
have been only apparent. We have called ournelvea 
certain, when we had only a strong presumption, an 
opinion, or an intellectual inference. Or again, ww 
may fancy that we have changed our minds when in 
fact wo have not changed our convictions but only de- 
veloped them ; as u Theist rcuini ns a Theist though he 
add to his Theism u faith in revolution ; and u Pro- 
testant continues to hold the Atbitfutisum Creed though 
he pass into <1 Catholic. St Paul i* admitted to he a 
difficulty; St Paul indisputably did once bold tbul 
Christianity was an illusion ; but St Paul is got rid of 
by being made an except ional person. 4 Ilia convention, 
os alio hi* after life, was miraculous/ 

Any way, when once possessed of certitude, we can- 
not lose it. No evident*, however dear, can shake us 
thenceforward. 4 Certitude ought to stand all trials or 
it is not certitude/ Its very office is to cherish and 
maintain its object, and its very lot and duty is to sus- 
tain such shock* in maintenance of it without being 
damaged by them. Father Newman takes uit example, 
and it is an extremely signiticaut ouo. 

Let us suppose w«? arr ti>)d mi iiu unimpeachable authority, IIiaI 
ik man whom wc suw die is ot>v dive upon arid ul bis wort, as it 
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« a» his west to be ? let us suppose we actually tec hiwi and converse 
with him ; what will bccovnr of our certitude of his death 9 1 do 
nut think wr should give it up? how could we. when wr nrtiully 
saw him die t At first, indeed, we should be thrown into an 
astonishment and confusion so great, that the world would seem lo 
reel round ns, and wo should be ready to gtvr up the use of our 
sc BK8 and of our raetoory, of our reflective powers* and of our 
reason, and even to deny car power of tLiuking, and our eTiUenoc 
iUelf. Such confidence have wc in the dootrine that when life goes 
it never rdumi. Nor would our bewilderment be Iras, when the 
first blow was over: twit our reason would rally, and with our 
reason our certitude would outnt* hack to u*. Whatever came of it, 
wc should never ccaae to kuow and lei confess toouiielves butli of 
I be contrary facts, that we saw him die, and that after dying we saw 
him alive again The over lowering aimngcncu «>( ou r experience 
would have no power to shaie our certitndc in the facts which 
mated if* 

No better illustration could hare been given of the 
difference between what is called in commendation 4 a 
believing mind/ and a mind trained to careful and 
precise observation. In such a cunc as Father Newman 
suppose*, a jury of modern physicians would indisput- 
ably conclude tluit life Lad never been really extinct, 
that the symptoms hud been mistaken, and the pheno- 
mena uf catalepsy had been confounded with the pheno- 
mena of death. If catalepsy wu6 impossible, if the muii 
hud appeared, for instance, to lose his head on the scaf- 
fold, they would assume that there had been a substitu- 
tion of persons, or that the observers bud been taken 
in by some skilful optical trick. Father Newman may, 
jierhapa, go further and suppose that they had them- 
selves seen the man tied to a gun und bluvm to pieces 
beyond possibility of deception. 15 ut a man of science 
would reply that such a cuso could not oocur. That 
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men once dead do not return to life again ha a been re 
voaled by an experience too uniform to allow its oppc»- 
irite to be entertained even as u hypothesis. 

Catholic certitude involving the acceptance of 
miracle*, the development of the subject, bring* up 
naturally the famous argument of Hume. Father 
Newman is more candid in his statement of it tliiiq 
Butler* Butler, perhaps, had not read Hume’s Essay 
or he could hardly have evaded so completely the point 
of the objection. Men suppoee, Butler says, that there 
is un antecedent presumption against miracle*; and he 
answers that there is a strong presumption against half 
the facts of ordinary experience. There are fifty ways 
which I may go after I leave my door. Tho odd* arc 
forty-nine to one against my taking any particular way 
that cun be mentioned, yet when a parson say* that he 
auw me go that way and not another, his evidence is 
accepted without difficulty, and the fact is taken to be 
provoiL But this is entirely to leave out of sight the 
difference between occurrences which are contrary to 
experience, and therefore improbable in themselves, mid 
occurrence* which have no inherent unlikelihood about 
them. That a notorious liar should ha vo perjured him- 
self in a court of justice would excite no surprise in it- 
self, and would he believed on moderate evidence. Thai 
a notoriously noble aud upright man should have con- 
sciously done a base action lor u selfish object would be 
£0 incredible to us, that scarcely any accumulation of 
proof would persuade us that it was true. 

9 
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Dr Newman stutoa tho argument more justly, though 
we cannot think ho succeeds in meeting it. 

9 It is argued by Flume/ Ik* says, 4 against the uotuul 
occurrence of the Jewish and Christian miracle*, that, 
whereas "it is experience only which gives authority 
to human testimony, and it is tho sum© experience 
which assures us of tho law* of nature,” therefore, 
"when these two kinds of experience are contrary” to 
each other, “ we arc bound to subtract the ono from the 
other; ” and, in oonnquouce, since wo have no cacperi- 
ence of a violation of natural laws, and much experience 
of the violation of truth, 44 wo may establish it as a 
maxim, that no human testimony can have auch force 
as to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for 
any system of roligion." 9 

This Li Hume's real argument, accurately though 
briefly stated. How doom Dr Newman answer it ? 

4 1 will accept the general proposition/ ho suyo, 
• but I resist its application. Doubtless, it is abstract- 
edly more likely that men should lie than that the 
order of nature should bo infringod; but what is 
abstract reasoning to a question of concrete fact? To 
arrive at the fact of any matter, we must eschew 
generalities, and take things as they stand, with all 
their circumstances. . . . The question is not ubout 
miracles in general, or men in general, but definitely, 
whether those particular miracle*, ascribed to tho 
particular Peter, J tones, and John, arc more likely to 
have been thun not." 

4 More likely to have been than not ' if> a widely (Uf* 
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floruit tiling from absolute certainty, and verges on the 
balancing of probability which elsewhere is so severely 
declaimed. Uut after a man baa accepted the general 
proposition, how in rcnaoit can be uak what it bus to do 
with oonorete fact? What clue should it buvu to do 
with P It is not un axiom of pure mathematics or u 
formula made up of symbols. It professes to he and it 
is a generalization from ooncrete experience. It calls 
itself, rightly or wrongly v an expression of a universal 
truth, and being such, must therefore govern every 
particular instance which can be brought under it. 
Had Ilume said simply that miracle* woru improbable! 
and that more evidence was required to establish them 
than to establish ordinary facts, the answer would 
have been to the purpose ; but the gist of iluinu's 
argument is that no evidence whatever can prove 
a miracle, and to accept the premiss and to reftise its 
application on the plea that it is an abstract pro- 
position, is to fly in the face of logic and common 
senae. Catholics, in fact, do not uud cunnot f«id the 
improbability of miracles. An invisible but drfuiito 
miracle is workod whenever u mass u said. Iu 
Catholic countries miracle* real or imaginary, are 
things of daily occurrence. Under • particular circum- 
stances 9 they are more likely to occur than Uut, and 
therefore any, oven the slightest uud most indirect* 
testimony is sufficient to uiuku credible any given 
instance of miracle. 

Prejudice*, preposition*, ' trifleu light us air/ 
Irregular nnwtionb, iniphYiC reasons, “swell as w«; !}* |, 
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but which for some cauae or other, because they are too 
subtle or too circuitous, we cannot put into words so a* 
to satisfy logic,* these, and such a* these, in matters of 
religion, are genuine evidence* to which, we are told, 
reasonable man is expected to defer. Having once 
passed the line where evidenoe can bo produced and 
tested, we arc at the mercy of imagination, uiid the 
render who bus thus committed himself cun now be led 
forward blindfold through the analytical labyrinth. 
The intellectual faculties, * looking before ami after/ 
arc touched as it were by a torpedo. Our criteria of 
truth leave us. One thing seems as reasonable us 
another. We strike our flag and surrender. We 
1 consent/ as Father Newman advises us, 4 to take 
tilings aa they are and resign ourselves to what we 
find; instead of deviating, which cannot be, some suffi* 
cient science of reasoning which may compel certitude 
in concrete conclusion* ; to confix* that there is no 
ultimate t eat of truth besides the testimony borne to 
the truth by the ruiud it*elf ; mid that this pirn- 
numenon, perplexing as wu may find it, is a normal 
and inevitable characteristic of the mental constitution 
of a being like man on a stage such as tho world.* 

In this condition we are invited to recognize the 
claims of the Catholic Church upon us. 4 The Catholic 
religion/ we are told, 4 is reached by inquirers from all 
points of the compass, as if it mattered not where a 
man began so that he had au eye ami heart for the 
truth.* Before 4 the miserable deeds of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries 9 4 the visible Church was the 
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light of the world, conspicuous as the sun in the 
heaven*. The creed was written on her forehead/ in 
accordance with the text, * Who is she that looks forth 
at the down, fair a* the moon, bright as tho sun, terri- 
ble as an army set in array f * 4 Clouds have now come 
over the sky, but what the Church has lost in her 
appeal to tho imagination she has gained in philo- 
sophical cogency by the evidence of her persistent 
vitality. She is as vigorous in her age a* in her youth, 
and has upon her primd facie signs of divinity/ 

Whether the Church bus really gained in philo- 
sophical cogency by the Reformation and its conse- 
quence* is a matter on which Father Newman lias a 
right to his opinion; but othors have also a right to 
theirs, which will probubly be different. To ourselves 
it appears that what vitality she possesses is propor- 
tioned to the degree in which she has adopted the 
principles of her enemies, that ao far a* she retains her 
own she become* every hour more powerless to act 
upon them. If it be vitality to have lost her hold on 
nine-tenths of the educated laymen in her own com- 
munion ; if it be vitality to have compelled eveiy 
(Jutholic Government to take from her the lust fibre of 
secular and civil authority, *o deprive her even of her 
control over education, and relegate her to tho domain 
of mere opinion ; if it bo a sign of vigour that her onoo 
world-wide temporal authority is now limited to a 
single state, and supported there by the bayonets of a 
stranger/ then indeed the evidence of her divinity may 
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be wild to have gained strength. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Church destroyed by sword 
and fire tunny hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in the effort, to recover her dominion. She still 
professes intolerance, and Father Newman himself 
claims it AS her right. Let her lay her hnnd upon ono 
single heretic and dispose of him, as she used to do, ut 
the stake ; let but ono man, now on the occasion of this 
brilliant Council, l>o publicly burnt in Rome for want 
of orthodoxy ; and who docs not know that the whole 
?ccle4iactiC4L] fabric would be torn to pieces by the 
indignation of mankind ? 

Yet to Father Newman the position of the Church 
is so splendid, «he is so visibly the representative of the 
majesty of God, that she challenges comparison with 
evory other religious institution, and lias a claim in the 
fact of her existence to universal submission. 

He now passes on to show in detail how the Church 
in her teaching and character corresponds with the 
demands of our nature. Returning to natural religion, 
but henceforward in another relation to it, he appeals 
to the primitive traditions of our race, and to the 
present beliefs and practices of aavago nations, for the 
elementary and instinctive principles of devotion. 

The condition of the savage from the point of view 
of history, is simple rind intelligible. Ignorant of the 
nature of the forces which surround him, ignorant that 
the movements of the stars, the revolution of the 
miaotu, the phenomena of growth and decay, nnd 
sickness rind health, are the rebuilt of agencies constant 
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iu their operation and discoverable by observation, lie 
attributes them to the capricious will of beings like 
himself, and differing from him only in power, TTe 
mokes God or gods after his own imago, and knowing 
that lie himself is alternately generous and lienevolent, 
and vindictive and passionate, treats his divinities as he 
is himself treated by his own slaves, regards them with 
a combination of love and terror, and prays to them, 
flutters them, und sacrifices to them; to win their favour 
to himself, und bribe them to look kindly on his 
enterprises. Ill fortune uffcctiug him more keenly than 
prosperity, he attributes to them uniformly a disposition 
of envy, if not of malignity, lie concludes that they 
bear a grudge against human happiness, and must be 
propitiated if their jealousy is to l>o np|>ea*cd. He 
passes over without attention tho ordinary occurrence* 
of life. He dwells on the exceptions. Ho shudders at 
the eclipse, the thunder-storm, or the epidemic. He is 
excited by coincidents and accidents. He looks lor 
God, not in nature, but in what .seem to him io be 
interferences with nature, and according as they affect 
his own fortunes, he believes that supernatural beings 
are wuteking over him for good or for evil. 

Tendencies which result manifestly from ignorance 
of naturul causes, und yield everywhere before attention 
to fact*, are to Futhcr Newman the first trustworthy 
exhibition of the spiritual instincts of mankind. The 
religion of cultivation, the clearer insight which has 
born obtained by science into the system under which 
the world is really governed, he sets aside as unwoithy 
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of considovatiCfll — as beside the question— a* a mode of 
thought developed by intellect alone to the exclusion of 
conscience. He despises modem ideas on then? and 
kindred matters so entirely that ho cannot treat them 
with the fairness which his argument demand*, for he 
challenge® comparison for the Catholic Church with 
every rival belief, and he will not allow it to be com- 
pared with the creed which now dividos the educated 
world with her. The savage is his spiritual ancestor, 
from whom he glories in being the visible descendant. 
Ho might as well say that the science of astronomy 
ought not to bo gathered from actual observation of 
the movement* of the boavenly bodies, but should be 
developed rather from the primitive ideas of the curly 
races, which saw in the stars and ooustoUation* of stars 
the monuments of the loves of the gods or the trophies 
of their wars. 

He dwells with especial satisfaction on the cruel 
element of most heathen creeds, particularly on the 
propitiatory sacritioee. He insist 6 on the vindictive 
character of Divine punishment — vindictive as distinct 
from corrective — and in his passion for retribution 
forgets or obliterates justice. That an offence be 
followed by retaliation is the first necessity to him. 
That the criminal himsolf should bo the person to Buffer 
is only the second. Civilized nations endeavour ira- 
perfectly to limit the con&equencas of bad actions tn 
the perpetrators themselves. W© consider governments 
to lie good or had as men receive under them the just 
reward of their conduct, irauier Newman's sense of 
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equity is satisfied with vicarious penalties; and* ns lie 
prefers the fetish of the savage to tho philosophy of llic 
man of aoicnoe, wo presume that he would consider tbo 
criminal «y»tcui of China nearer than that of Europe to 
the general order of Providence. In Chino, when a 
murder ha* been committed, the low deinumU life for 
life; but Chinese justice is satisfied with the punish- 
ment of somebody, and the criminal is permitted to find 
u substitute, bather Newmiui suya : * .Since all hunum 
suffering i* in its last resolution the punishment of $in, 
mid punishment implies a rule and u rulo of justice, he 
who undergo** the punishmont of another in his stead 

limy be said in a ccrtuin sense to satisfy the claims of 

- y 

justice towuids that other in his own person/ Wo 
•dwuld rather say that when the innocent suffers for tho 
guilty a second wrong ha* been added to the first : and 
although, in the imperfection of humun things, justico 
often misses its mark, and in the confusion and whirl of 
life the penalties of evil deeds are distributes! unequally 
and unfuirly, the funct ion of human society is to red rex* 
these inequalities rather than acquiesce in them and 
sanction t hem ; und a government stands high or low 
in its claim to honour and respect, according us it 
adjusts punishments to the shoulders on which they 
legitimately ought to falL 

Modern ideas on these and similar subjects an* here 
characterized, however, ns ‘simply false/ ‘inasmuch as 
they oontradict the primary touching of nature in the 
human race, wherever a religion is found and its 
workings iron be ascertained/ Father Newman’* views 
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un», in one respect, consistent- He udmits that these 
religions, to which he pays no much honour, 4 in the 
corrupt state in which they appear in history, ore little 
better tbnu schools of imposture, cruelty, and impurity, 1 
and inii&much ns he considers that 4 God is minctity, 
truth, and ltwe, and the three offenoea against llis 
majesty are impurity, unvcracity, and cruelty/ the 
acknowledgment seriously impair* their value as au- 
thorities. The Church, however, it must bo confessed, 
has in this respect inudo good its kindred with them. 
The monasteries in the sixteenth century were found to 
bo nests of unnatural crime. The claims of the Holy 
Sou wore built on forged decretals, the Bible was sup- 
plied by legends of saints, and the bloody eiihtoma of 
Dahomey are lew atrocious than the Paris frenxy on tho 
day of St Bartholomew, for which Gregory XIII, 
ordered a To Dcuiu. 

If the corrupt early religions are notwithstanding 
more trustworthy than philosophy, it is hut mi*onuble 
to maintain that the Church rimy hnvo committed the 
same crimes, and retain in spite of them its divine 
claims to our udmirution. 

1 he dominant Catholic Church (lie continue*) imi-.d si tl>c benefit 
of all nations by tlic spi/ituul congest of all ; its snraeaes 
have on tbc whole been of extreme Ivncfit to the human race. It has 
imparted an intelligent nation about the Supreme God among millions 
who would luve lived nod d » tl in iiTrliginn. It has railed the tone 
of morality wlicwvcr it has comp, has abolished great social anoma- 
lies and miseries, lias raised the female sex l« it* proper dignity, has 
protected the poorer classes b as destroyed slavery, encouraged 
literature and philosophy, and had a principal part in that rivilixaiion 
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of tlx* human kind, which with «r>mr crib stiFI has oq the whole been 
prodaetire of far greater good/ 

This is hardy, to my the least of it. When the 
Church was in the plonitudo of its power, the notion 
taught by it of the Supreme God was that of a being 
who looked approvingly on an nul<ht\a»fe % who could be 
bribed to remit tho pcnalf its of sin by masses purchased 
with money ; who, though all-wiac and all-good, could 
bo turned aside from Hi* purpose by tho entreaties or 
remonstrances of the saints. The some notion is still 
evidently held by Father Newman himself, who has 
submitted to a Church whose voice he regard# as tho 
voico of the Holy Spirit., yet whoso impending decision** 
ho ventures to deprecate and drend. lie argues as if 
tho Holy Spirit were about to dictate a decree tho 
effects of which had been imperfectly considered. lie 
tells us that he prays to Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Basil, to avert tho great 
calamity ; and, us if tho Supreme Power were indifferent 
or blind, believe*, or affects to believe, 4 that their 
intercession would decide the matter/ Of all theories 
ever proposed by man on the government of the uni- 
verse, this seems to us to be about the mnddrat. 1 

As for the other achievements which ho claim** for 

Romanism, history would sav that the abolition of 
• • 

social anomalies hud commenced with the revolt of the 
sixteenth century, and had progressed side by side with 
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the intellectual movement which In* defeats and despise*. 
The Spaniard*, the most Catholic of nations, were the 
roost ruthless in tlic-ir conquests, and have been the 
last to part with their slaves The extinction of serf- 
dom in England was coincident with the Reformation. 
The tyranny of the French aristocracy survived un- 
molested while the Church wag predominant, and fell 
with its fall. As to encouragement of literature, wliut 
one distinguished man of letters in the lu*t throe cen- 
turies has owed anything to the patronage of Rome? 

Father Newman pays an unwilling compliment to 
the Reformation in claiming the effects of it for the 
body to which ho belongs. An analogous deference to 
the modem spirit appears still more singularly in the 
following ingenious passage : — 

ICtrnuty or emilessuMs is in ifcarif only a negative idea, though 
punishment is positive. Its frarfui force, as added to puniahuiiut, 
lino in what it is not. It mesas no clung* of stair, no ■onifailuliim, 
no rtMuralioti, but it esunot beconve * quality of punish r;.cnt any 
more timxi a nun's living seventy yours is a quality of hi* iniiui, or 
enters into the id** of Isis virtues or talents. If punishment bo 
al traded by continuity, or by arnvc of success um, this mast be 
because it is end lew and something more. Suck inflictions are *n 
addition tn its endlessness, and do not mrrMiiri.y bcluug to it hrciusc 
it it endUs*. As I have already aaid, tho grral inystrxy 1 * not that 
tril !»• no cod, bat that it bad u beginning. But 1 remit Uic whole 
subject to the Theological School. 

The time has been when the fathers of the Church 
conceived that a principal eomree of the happiness of 
the blessed would be the contemplation of the torments 
of I he damned. We cannot jump off our shadows, and 
as little can we escape the influence of the society in 
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which wc live. Father Newiuun it u* uiiublo an iho 
most tender-hearted literal to contemplate without 
horror the never-ending conscious agony of a human soul. 

To draw thene remarks to a conclusion. What him 
been said is from the nature of the case no more than ti 
aerie* of imperfect iy connected criticisms. To do just- 
ice to a bonk so closely written and so delicately organ- 
ised would require u volume us long as itself and a skill 
equal to its author's. We have been able only tx> in- 
dicate the line of its purpose, and to take objections to 
the successive positions which are assumed as the argu- 
ment develops® itself. 

The conclusion contains u beautiful sketch of the 
rise of Christianity, with an analysis of the causes 
assigned by Gibbon in explanation of it* spread and un 
exhibition of their insufficiency. We are not outi 
corned to defend Gibbon, whoso reasoning on this sub- 
ject has ulwuys appeared to us singularly unconvincing. 
Still less do we wish to question the nature of the 
power which enabled Christianity to diffuse itself ; 
though we may mean by Christianity something else 
than Father Newman means, and by the power which 
cuubkd it to grow, u spiritual influence working from 
mind to mind, rather than mi external supernatural 
force. Father Ncwurnu identities Christianity with the 
complex doctrinal system embodied in the formulas 
and represented in the constitution of the Cut Indio 
Church. We mean by it the code of moral duties 
which were taught by our l.ord upon the Mount, mid 
which* as the type of human perfection, He illu^tnitod 
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ill His own character. In so far os the Catholic Church 
has adhered U> the original pattern, iu so far as it has 
addressed itself to the moral sense, and has aimed 
rather at making men good than at furnishing their in- 
tellects with orthodox formulas, iso far it has fulfilled 
its function of regenerating mankind. Under this 
as poet the spread of it ceases to bo a mystery. The 
Roman world wa* sunk in lies, insincere idolatry, and 
tho coarsest and moat revolting profiigucy. There is 
something in human nature, in all times und in all 
countrim, which instinctively recoils aguinst such 
things, something which says that lies axe to bo abhor- 
red, and tbut purity is nobler than bestiality; und 
when the had .side of things is at its worst the nobler 
aort of men reAiae to put up with it longer. The 
Roman government offered to the devotion of the 
empire a Divvis Noro or a Divus Domitianus. Tho 
image of o pousont of Palestine, a bring of stainless in- 
tegrity, appeared simultaneously, pointing to a Father 
in heaven and requiring men in His name to lead pure 
and self-sacrificing lives; and if it be true that man is 
more than a beast, and that conscious and moral sense 
nru a part of his natural constitution, we require no 
miracles to explain why millions of men und women 
with such alternative* before them were found to cIuxaso 
the better part. 

Father Newman thinks it unexampled: if he will 
study tho history of the Reformation he •will find it* 
exact counterpart among * tlur uuVntblu deeds f of tho 
sixteenth century. 
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Tlie great maa* of Christiana were to be foam! in three cU»es 
vtiiok were of no accouut in the world, wild her on the sow of rank 
or of education. 

We *11 know this wu the case witli our I-ord »nd Hie A poll lea. 
It aaema alniret irreverent to speak of their tcmporul employ incuts, 
when we are *0 limply accustomed to consider tbcm in their spiritual 
ussnciatioii ; but it is prolluble to remind ourselves that our i/jrd 
Himself w« h sort of smith, Mini made ploughs and RatilcsTukc*. 
Four apostle* were ilsberenea, one a potty tiu-coLfcter, two Inisbnjul- 
men, uiio is »a -i to have bum a oouchmaa, and unuthcr a uurket- 
gaidoik'r. When Peter mid John wore brought hufiwe the Council, 
tbry are spoken of iu being, 111 a secular point of view , 4 illiterate men, 
and of tho lower sort/ and thus they uru Spoken of in a later age 
by the father*. 

That their convert* were of tho same* rank as themselves is 
reported, iu their favuur or to their discredit, by friends ami cih mws 
for four centuries 4 If a in til ho educated/ toys Ccisua in mockery, 

'let him keep clear of 11* Christiana ; we want no men of wisdom, 
no men of sense. Wo aoomuit all siudi a$ evil. No; Imf, if tlicru 
be ono who is iucxpcrtcuord, or stupid, or aMungl'U or * fool, let 
him cotiie with good heart/ ‘They an* wcav< fa/ he soya elacrt hurt, 
4 &lioemukers, fulcra, illiterate, clowns . 4 * Fools, ‘ow-born feJIuwa/ 
niiya Trypho. •Tlw greater part of you/ any a Ctccilius, 'are worn 
with want, ooid, toil, and fammej men collected from thu lowest dreg* 
of tho people; ignorant, credulous womens' 4 unpolished, boors, 
illiterate, ignorant even of the sordid arts of life . they tlu not under- 
stand even civil mutters, how cm they understand divine Y 9 4 They 
have left their tongs, mallets, uud uovils, to prruch about I hr things 
of heaven/ says Libaniua. 4 They deceive women, servants, mid 
alavet/ aays Julian. The author of Pbiiopaixia speaks of them a & 
• poor creature*, blocks, withered old fellows, meu of downcast uml 
pale linages/ A* to tlicir religion, it hud the reputation popularly, 
according to various father*, of being mi .mile superstition, the dis- 
covery of old women, a joke, a madness, an rnfatmUion, an absurdity, 
a final iciam. 

For Coital unci Julian write the Jesuit Curopkm, 
and we have cxuctljr tho lunguagu which wan applied 
to English Frnffwtanti^rn. Prutoslantisin, like Cbrift* 
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tianity itself, began from below. TLe Marian martyrs 
were nine-tenths of them petty tradesmen and mechan- 
ics. The Christian brothers who first imported Tyn- 
dal’s New Testament were weavers, carpenters, and 
cobblers; and the Catholic missionaries who came over 
in Elizabeth’s time to re-conquer England declared 
that their only opponents were to be found among the 
vilest of the people. 

Tho Catholic Religion in the sixteenth century had 
become like thu heathen religions in the first. It hail 
forgotten morul duly in the development of its theology. 
Tho service of God bad become a juggler’s game; tho 
only visible fruits of it were tyranny and simony and 
lasciviousness: and the uuoorruptal part of Europe 
roso in indignation and declared that they would re- 
main in it no lunger; that God was a Spirit, and those 
who womhipped Ilim should worship in spirit and in 
truth. The Church treated them as the Roman Em- 
pire had treotod the Church in its infancy. They suffer- 
ed martyrdom like the curly Christians in defence of 
the same principles, uud like them they conquered. 

If we ure now perplexed and disheartened, if some 
of u* are looking back into Egypt and others are stag- 
gering into Atheism, it is because Protestants them- 
selves have struck in turn into the same miserable 
oourxe. They too havo mistaken theology for religion, 
and strangled themselves in dogmutic formulas. The 
Cutljolic turned religion into rit.unl, the Protestant has 
mudo it consist in holding particular opinions, uud at 
once bus become an idolater like the other. He hu«* 
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gn > wii afraid of intelligence. He haa ishnink from 
fiielis wild prefer* u pious belief tu the recognition of 
obvious truth*. He biw lust hi* horror of (uUekood, 
ami with it tiro Moret of his strength. Hut as Chris- 
tianity was in tho beginning, *o rrotcetimtiam was 
when it roee in it* first revolt. Hie resources of it 
were no greater, yet it* etory wo* the aatne. The 
parallel which Father Newman look* for in vain ho 
will find there if he cure* to seek for it, and it is fatal 
to his own theory. 




CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 



TN ono of the western counties, the writer of this 
1 paper was recently present at an evening Evan- 
gelical prayer-meeting. The congregation were partly 
church- goers, partly dissenters of various denominations, 
united for the time by the still active revivalist excite- 
ment. Some were highly educated men and women : 
farmers, tradesmen, servant*, sailors, and fishermen 
made up the rest : all wore representative specimens of 
Evangelical Christians, passionate doc tr nudists, con- 
vinced that they, and only they, possessed the 1 Open 
Sesame 1 of heaven, but doing credit to their faith by 
inoffensive, if not useful, lives. One of them, who 
took a leading part in the proceedings, was a person of 
large fortune, who was devoting his money, time, and 
talents to what ho called tho truth. Another was well 
known through two counties as a hard-headed, shrewd, 
effective man uf business ; a stem, but on the whole, 
and us times went, beneficent despot over many thou- 
sands of unmanageable people. 
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The services consisted of a aeries of addresses from 
different speakers, interchanged with extempore prayers, 
directed rather to the audience tluui tu the Deity. At 
intervals the congregation sung hymns and sung them 
particularly well. The teaching was of the ordinary 
kind expressed only with uioru than usual distinctness. 
We were told thut tho business of each individual man 
and woman in tho world was to save his or her soul ; 
that we were all sinners together — all equally guilty, 
hopeless, lost, accursed children, unable to stir a finger 
or do a thing to help ourselves. Happily, wo wore not 
required to stir a finger; rather, we were forbidden to 
attempt it. An antiduto hud been provided for our 
sins, and a substitute for our obedience. Everything 
had been done lor ua. We hud but to lay hold of the 
perfect righteousness which had boou fulfilled in our 
behalf. We had but to put on the vesture provided 
for our wearing, und our safety wus assured. Tho 
reproaches of conscience were silenced. We were per- 
fectly happy in this world, and certain to be blessed in 
the next. If, on the other hand, we neglectod tho 
offered grace ; if, through carelessness, or intellectual 
perverseness, or any other cause, we did nut apprehend 
it in the proper manner ; if we tried tu pluuso <iod our- 
selves by ' works of righteousness, 9 tho sacrifice would 
then cease to avail us. It muttered nothing whether, 
in the common acceptation of the word, we were good 
or bad ; we were lost all the came, condemned by per- 
fect justice to everlasting torture. 

It ia, of course, impossible for human creatures tu 
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act toward* ono another on those principle*. The mun 
ot busimns* on week day# deals with those whom he 
employs on week-day rules. Ho gives them work to 
do, and ho expect* them to do it. He knows the 
meaning of good desert as well as of ill desert He 
promisee and he threatens. He praises and he blames, 
lie will not hoar of vicarious labour. He rewards the 
honest and industrious. n© piumhe* the lazy and 
the vicious. He finds society ao constructed that it 
cannot exist unless men treat one another an responsible 
for their actions, and us able to do right M well a* 
wrong. 

And, again, one remembered that the Christian's 
life OD earth used to be represented as a warfare ; that 
the soldier who went into battle considering only how 
he could save his own life, would do little credit to the 
cause he was fighting for; and that there were other 
things beside© and before saving their souls which 
earnest men used to think about. 

The listcnora, however, seemed delighted. They 
were hearing what they bad come to hear — what they 
had heard a thousand times before, und would hear 
with equal ardour a thousand times again — the gospel 
in a nutshell ; tho magic formulas which would cheat 
the devil of his due. However antinomian the theory 
might sound, it was not abused by anybody present for 
purposes of self-indulgence. While they said that it 
was impossible for men to lead good lives, they were, 
west of them, contradicting their words by their 
practice. While they professed to be thinking only of 
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i heir personal salvation, they were benevolent, generous, 
and self-forgetful. People may express themselves in 
what formulas they please; but if they ainoerely be- 
lieve in (Jod, they try to act uprightly and justly ; anrj 
the language of theology, hovering, us it generally 
does, between extravagance and conventionality, must 
not be scanned too narrowly. 

There is, indeed, attaching to all propositions, ono 
important condition — that they are either true or false; 
and it is noticeable that religious people reveal uncon- 
sciously, in their way of speuking, a misgiving that the 
ground is insecure under them. Wo do not moan, of 
course, that they knowingly maintain what they bclievo 
may possibly be n mistake ; but whatever persuasion 
they belong to, they do not talk about truth, but they 
talk about the troth ; the trttth being the doctrine 
which, for various reasons, they each prefer. Truth 
exists independently of them. It is Marched for by 
observation and reason. It is tested by evidence. 
There is a more and a less in the degree to which men 
are able to arrive at it. On the other hand, for the 
truth the believer has the testimony of his heart* It 
suits his spiritual instincts; it answers his spiritual 
desires. There is no * perhaps ’ about it; no balancing 
of argument. Catholics, Anglicans, Protestant* arc 
each absolutely certain that they are right. God, it 
would seem* innkes truth; men make the truth; which, 
more or less, approaches to the other, but is not iden- 
tical with it If it wert not ho, theno different bodies 
in* tend of quarrelling, would agree. The measure of 
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approximation is the measure of thu strength or usefi.I- 
BCM of the different systems. Experience is the test. 
If in Tirtuc of any creed men leud active, upright, 
self-denying lives, the creed itself is tolerable ; and 
whatever its rivals may say about it, is not, and cannot 
bo, utterly false. 

It seems, however, as if the Evangelicals were pain 
fully anxious to disclaim any such criterion. When 
the first address was over, the congregation sung tho 
following singular hymn, one of a collection of which, 
it appeared from the title-page, thut many hundred 
thousand copies were in circulation : 

N' tiring, either F*ot ot email, 

Nothing, siinanv no ; 

Jama iliil it— did it all 
i/mg. long ago. 

1 1 is finished, y«, indend, 

Finished every jot : 

Siim«ra, this is nil jam notd, 

Tdl me, U it Dot t 

Wlion II* frwtu Hh lofty tkioae 
Stoop* <1 to di> nad dir, 

Even thing wo* folly ik no : 

Hnaiktn to Hia try, — 

Weary, wvtiy, hutdunod ono, 

Wharafor* toil yon m ? 

Corse your doing, all was &jdc 
I on*, long ngo. 

Till to Juiii*’ work you ding 
Bf a tiwiple fiith, 

Dtiitig t* a deadly thing, 

Uoing ends in (Until. 

C«4t y»Mir ilciuily doing down, 
lfc>*m at Jams' foot. 
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Stand in Him, in Him *kme, 

Gloriously nouiplcU. 

And this, wo said to ourselves, is Protestantism. 
To do our duty hus bocgmo 11 deadly thin#. This is 
what, after three centuries, the creed of Knox and 
Luther, of Coligny and Guotavus Adolphus, has come 
to. The first Reformers were so anxious about what 
man did, that if they could they would have laid the 
world under a discipline as severe as that of the Roman 
Censor*. Their modem representative* are wiser than 
their fathers and know bettor what their Maker requires 
of them. To the question, * What shull I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 9 the answer of old was not, 1 Do nothing/ 
but 4 Keep the commandment*.’ It was said by the 
Apostle from whoso passionate metaphor* Protestant 
theology is chiefly constructed, that ‘ the Gentiles, who 
did by nature the things contained in the low/ were on 
the road to the right place. lint we have changed all 
that. We are left faco to face with a creed which tolls 
us that God has created u» without the power to keep 
the commandments, — that He docs not require us to 
keep them ; yet at the same timo that wc arc infinitely 
guilty in His eyes for not keeping them, ami that wo 
justly deserve to be tortured lor ever and ever, to suffer, 
as we once heurd un amiable excellent clergyman ex- 
press it, 1 to suffer the utmost pain which Omnipotence 
can inflict, and the creature can endure, without anni- 
hilation . 1 

The scene of the evening was too soothing at the 
time for unpleasant reflections on the paradoxes of 
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theology. The earnest attention, the piety, the evident 
warmth of belief, the certainty tliut those who were so 
luuilly denouncing the worth of human endeavour 
would carry away with them .ft more ardent desire to do 
the works of righteousness of which they were denying 
the necessity — these thing* suggested happier conclu- 
sions on tho condition of humanity : when the hearts of 
men are sound, the Power which made and guides us 
correct* tho follies of our heads. 

N evert hole**, when we are considering the general 
influence for good or evil of a system or systems, the 
intellectual aspect of them cannot be disregarded. lie- 
ligion is, or ought to be, tho consecration of the whole 
man, of his heart, hi* conduct, his knowledge, ond his 
mind, of tho highest faculties which buvo been given ill 
trust to him, and the highest acquirements which he 
has obtained for himself. When the gospel wm first 
made generally known through tho Roman Empire, it 
attracted and absorbed the most gifted and thoughtful 
men then living. Pagan philosophy of tho post-Chris- 
tian era has left no numos which will compete on it* 
own ground with those of Origen, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. When the Reformers broke 
the spell of superstition in the sixteenth century, their 
revolt was aacribed by the Catholics to the pride ot 
human reason. Some enchantment must now hUve 
passed over Protestantism, or over the minds of those 
to whom it addresses itself, when science and cultiva- 
tion ore falling off from it a* fast as Protestantism fell 
away from it* rival. How has u d which had once 
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mounded the spiritual reveille like the blast of the arch- 
angel's trumpet come now to proclaim in posfiionato 
childishness the 9 deadline** * of human duty ? 

The best that every man knows dies with him; the 
part of him which ho can leave behind in written word* 
conveys but half hi* meaning oven to the generation 
which lies nearest to him, to the men whoso minds are 
under the aarne influences with his own. Lutcr age#, 
when they imagine that t hoy are following the thought s 
of their forefathers, are reading their own thoughts 
in expressions which serve to them but as u mirror. 
The pale shadow called Evangelical religion clothes 
itself in the language of Luther ami Calvin. Yet what 
Luther uud Calvin meant is not what it meuns. The 
Protestantism of the sixteenth century commanded the 
allegiance of statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, and men 
of science. Wherever there was a man of powerful 
intelligence und noble heart, there wus a champion of 
the Reformation: and the result wus a revival, not of 
internal emotion, but of moral austerity. The pas*ion 
of Evangelical teachers in every country where the 
Reformation made it* way, wus to establish, so far ox 
the world would let them, the discipline of Geneva, to 
tnuke men virtuous in spite of themselves, uud to treat 
-sins of crimes. The writings of Knox and Latimer 
are not more distinguished by the emphasis with which 
they thunder against injustice und profligacy than by 
their all but iotul silence on ‘schemes of salvation.* 
The lWcstuntism of the nineteenth century has for- 
saken practice for opinion. It puia opinion first, u ml 
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practice second ; and in doing *o it ha* parted company 
with intellect and practical force. It has become the 
property of the hysterical temperament which confounds 
extravagance with caniestnes* ; and oven of those moat 
under it* influence, an ever-increasing number are pac- 
ing back under the shadow of Catholicism, and are 
taking refuge in the worn-out idolatries from which 
their fathers set them free. What is the meaning of 
bo singular a phenomenon ? Religion — Protestant as 
well as Cathnlio — Is reusing everywhere to control the 
public life of the State. Government in all countries 
is becoming sternly secular. The preambles of old Arts 
of Parliament contained usually in formal words a 
reference to the will of the Almighty. legislators 
looked for instruction not to political economy, but to 
their B ibices. 4 Tho will of the Almighty * is now ban- 
ished to tho conscience or the oloeet. The statesman 
keep* rigidly to the experienced facts of the world, and 
will have neither priest nor minister to interpret them 
for him. Political economy may contradict the sermon 
on the mount, but it is none the loss the manual of our 
political lenders. 

Nor does thought fare better than practice. The 
philosopher takes refuge in a 1 perhaps/ and will nut 
be driven to say things aro certain which wise men 
cannot agree about. The man of science is supreme in 
hi* own domain, and will not permit theologians to in- 
terfere with his conclusions. Society, in its actual life, 
ho* long beon atheistic, Tho speculative creed begins 
to show a tendency to follow in the track of practice. 
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Tho sovereign of modem literature — the greatest mas- 
ter of modern culture — says distinctly : 

Wet Wiu^DAektft utd Kunat l»c*iut, 

Hat inch tMiirion ; 

Win- jen* I Vi cl on nicht becitzt, 

Der babe lit'lcgvMi, 

On the whole public life of this age, on its politics, on 
its science, on its huge energetic warfare with, und con- 
quest of, nature, might bo written the inscription on 
the pedestal of the statue of Alexander : 

r/jv vr iftni ratHfiai, Zir cr* fOAt^iiror fyi. 

That this singular estrangement should have taken 
plane in Franco and Italy is no matter of surprise. 
The Catholic Church declared war with science when it 
denounced Galileo; and broke with temporal govern- 
ments when it claimed a right to depose kings. It is 
chained to u system of doctrine which half Europe, 
three cent uric* ago, declared to be incredible, and 
which has received no further authentication since ; 
while tho taint is on it of the enormous crimes which it 
committed or prompted to sustain it* failing dominion 
—crimes which it will not condemn and daras not ac- 
knowledge. Tho progress which mankind have made 
throughout tho world in the last ten generations hn* 
been achieved in spite of a Church which could coexist 
with moral corruption, but shrunk from inteHectuai 
activity; which fought against reason with firo and 
sword, and still mumbles curses where unable longer to 
use force. 

But why should tho sumo phenomenon be visible 
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among Hrotest&nta ? Protostuntism has no past to lx* 
ashamed of. The prosperity of so-called Proteatunt 
nations m contrasted with Catholic, is a favourite ar- 
gument with Protestant controversialists. Protestant- 
ism was the creod of Burghley, of Cromwell, of Bacon, 
of Newton, of Berkeley. It shattered the Spanish 
Empire; it fused the United Provinces into a republic, 
and created in its modern aspect the nationality of 
Scotland. As a spiritual force there has been nothing 
equal to it since the growth of Christianity. Why 
lias it, lou, lost its power to charm? Why lias the 
great river which bore upon its breast the destinic* 
of nations sunk away into the sunila of modern civiliz- 
ation ? 

The tendency of the changes in progress among us 
can be dimly seen, although the ultimate outcome of 
them is beyond the reach of prudent conjecture. The 
existing facts of the case become daily plainer. The 
positive creed has lapsed from a rule of life into a 
debated opinion. It is no longer beard in our legisla- 
ture. It is no longer respected in our philosophies. 
Its local spasmodic revivals resemble the convulsive 
movements of something which is in the agonies of 
death. Its threats and its promises however clamor- 
ously uttered from the pulpits, are endured with weari- 
ness, or with the uttontion of resentful incredulity. 

Let us follow a little further tho curious phrase to 
which we just, now' alluded. All religious IkkIic* call 
their doctrine the truth — as distinguished from true. 
It is particularly characteristic of tho Evangelical* 
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who wish to be emphatic, and prefer the warmer 
uxpreasiun. The more the words ure studied, tho more 
pregnant they appear. Truth is the same in all ages* 
in all languages, and to all races of men. The two 
aides of a triangle are greater than the third, iu China 
as well aa in England. The Professor of Astronomy at 
St Petersburg how no more doubt ubout the Newtonian 
theory than Le Verrier or Mr Adams. Hindoo sur- 
geons accept ami understand the circulation of the 
blood aa easily as the student# at St Thoiuaa’ 8. Facta 
once established are facts for all time ; and human 
beings everywhere can l>e brought to recognize and 
admit them, where the evidence is properly before their 
eves. There is no need of authority. There is no 
occasion lo *uy ' Believe thi-s or you will he damned/ 
Truth carries its own witness with it, and an added 
denunciation would only suggest misgivings. 

The conditions under which the propositions of a 
creed have found acceptance are singularly different : 
one man sees the force of the evidence for them ; to 
another the evidence is no evidence at all. Wo are 
told that the heart must la? in the right state, that 
there must be the gift of the Spirit, proven lent grace, 
election, conversion, awmrance, and one knows not 
what. The phraseology points in itself to something 
individual, to special favour bestowed upon this or that 
particular aoul. Yet the phenomena of the world and 
of history will not fit into any such formula. Tho 
doctrines of the Reformation were not accepted by this 
person or rejected by that ; bul us il by some latent 
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magnetism, they selected throughout Europe the Teu- 
tonic race*, leaving the Celtic and Latin rucua, after a 
brief struggle, to Catholicism, and scarcely touching 
the Sclavonic races at all. England and Scotland 
became Protestant ; but the arguments which con- 
verted the Saxons failed to touch the Irish. When 
the war of freedom ended in the Tx>W Countries, the 
•even Teutonic Provinces were independent and Cal- 
\inistic ; while Celtic Belgium remained to Rome and 
Spain. France, in which Celtic and Frankish elements 
were combined, was convulsed lor hull' a century. The 
country could not be divided, and the majority carried 
tli© day. But it is said the part taken by the great 
families in the wars of the League was determined by 
their blood: the Colignics, the Turenne*, the Muni. 
g< 'tileries, the Rochefoucauld*, all the leading Hugue- 
nots, Were of German descent. 

Wo are not to suppose that there was a second timu 
u selection of a peculiar people. No respectable divine 
lias ever held that tho Teutonic race, as a race, were 
favoured with u special revelation. Nor has piety, or 
the peculiar grace of character which religion, and 
only religion, bestows, boon peculiar to them or their 
creed. There are saints and sinners among Latins as 
well us Teutons. There are saints and sinner* among 
Cutliolics as well us Protestants. Each only ha* fol- 
lowed a spiritual type of its own. Something else has 
been at work besides cither divine grace or outward 
evidence of truth, something which, for want of a better 
word, wo must call spiritual affinity. 
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Nor is tin* nil. Froo-thought won once offered u> 
the world in the form of Protestantism, but it was 
offered onoe only. Those who refused it then never 
seem to have had a second opportunity ; and the sub- 
sequent rebellions of reason against authority have all 
taken the form of revolution. Protestantism has iuudc 
no converts to speak of in Europe since the sixteenth 
century. It shot up in two generations to iu full 
stature, und became an established creed with defined 
boundaries; and the many millions who iu Catholic 
countries proclaim their indifference to their religion, 
either by neglect or contempt, do not now swell the 
congregations of Protestant church or conventicle. 
Their objections to the Church of Rome ure objections 
equally to all forms of dogmatic and doctrinal Christi- 
anity. And so it has coma about, that the old enemies 
ure becoming friends in the presence of a common foe. 
Catholics speak tenderly of Protestants as keeping 
alive a belief in the creeds, und look forward to their 
return to the sheep-fold ; while the old Antichrist, the 
Scarlet Woman on the Seven Hills, drunk with the 
blood of tho saints, ia now treated by Protestantism its 
un cider sister and a valiant ally in the great warfare 
with infidelity. The points of difference are forgotten ; 
tho points of union ure passionately dwelt upon ; and 
the remnants of idolatry which the more ardent Eng- 
lish Protestants once abhorred and denounced, are now 
regarded as having boon providentially preserved as a 
means of making up the quarrel and bringing back the 
churches into communion. The dread of Popery is 
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•roue. The ceremonial system, once execrated us a 
service of Satan, is regarded us a thing at worst in- 
dillerent, perhaps in itself desirable; and even thoec 
w ho are conscious of no tendency to what, they still cell 
corruption, are practically forsaking the faith of their 
fathers, and re-establishing, w> far as they can or dare, 
those very things which their fathers revolted against. 

Those phenomena eeem to say that Protestantism, us 
a body of positive doctrine, was not a discovery or 
rediscovery of truth— of truth as it exists from eternity, 
independent of man's conception of it — but something 
temporary, something which the minds of men who 
were determined at all costa to have done with idolatry, 
threw out of themselves as a makeshift in thn confusion 
— a passionate expression of their conviction that God 
was a spirit — to bo worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
and not with liturgies and formularies. In the de- 
sperate struggle for emancipation, their emotion took 
form in vehement and imaginative metaphors ; and 
those metaphors, full of tire and force in an ago which 
was in harmony with them, have become gradually, as 
times liurc changed, extravagant, unmeaning, and 
false. The outpourings of pious enthusiasm are ad- 
dressed rather to the heart than to the head, and when 
taken oat of their connection und .shaped by cold theo- 
logians into articlos of faith, they cannot stand tlie 
tret, mid fall to pieces. 

Whence, then, came the original power of Protest- 
antism f What was there about it which onoe had 
Buch extraordinary attraction for great and noble- 
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minded muti ? Enthusiasm does not make heruoa if it 
is enthusiasm fur illusion. Some great geuuiiie truth 
there must have been at stake in that tremendous eon- 
flagnitkm, or it would have bum! out like a firo of 
straw. Something indisputably there wa9 which the 
descendant* of the Reformers have forgotten, and have 
lost their strength in forgetting it. In the Protestant- 
ism of u Lntimer or u Knox there were two const ituontn. 
The positive part of it was the aflinnation of tho clo- 
mentury truth of all religions, the obligatiun of obedi- 
ence to the law of moral duty ; the second, or negative, 
part was a firm rcfusul to believo in lies, or to conceal 
or disguise their disbelief. Ail groat spiritual move- 
ments have started under the Kime conditions. They 
have their period of youth and vitality, their period of 
established usefulness, and in turn their period of 
petrifaction. Creeds, by the very lnw of their being, 
stiffen in time into form. Wherever external ceremonial 
observances are supposed to bo in themselves meritorious 
or efficacious, tho weight of the matter in sooner or Inter 
cost upon them. To sacrifice our corrupt inclinations 
is disagreeable and difficult.. To sacrifice bulls und 
goats in one age, to mutter paternosters and go to u 
priest for absolution in another, is simple and easy. 
Priests themselves encourage a tendency which gives 
them consequence and authority. They need not bo 
conscious rogues, but their convictions go along with 
their interests, and they believe easily what they desire 
that others should believe- So the process goes on, the 
moral element growing weaker and weaker, and at last 
v vi.. n. 11 
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dying cut altogether. Men lose their horror of sin 
when a private arrangement with a confessor will clour 
it away. Religion becomes a contrivance to onublo them 
to live for pleasure, and to lose nothing by it ; u liocuu- 
pocus which God is supposed to have contrived to cheat 
the devil — a conglomerate of half-truths buried in lieu. 
As soon as this point is roachod the catuetropho is not far 
ofll Conscicnco docs not 6loep. The better sort of men 
I»ciccivo more or leas clearly that they are living upon 
illusions. They muy not see their way to unvthing 
better. They may go on for awhile in outward con- 
formity, but sooner or later something occurs to make 
them speak, some unusually flagrant scandal, or some 
politically favourable opportunity for a change. A 
single voice has but to say the fitting word, and it is the 
voice not of one but of millions. In the hearts of ull 
generous high-minded persona there is an instinctive 
hutred of futaehood : a senso that it is dreadful und 
horrible, and that they cannot and dure not bear with 
it. They had wonted broad and they were fed with 
stones — hut the stones will not serve them longer, and 
they fall back on the original elementary moral cer- 
tainties which urn the natural food of their souls. 

The negative element is usuully that which nt the 
beginning most occupies them, which constitutes at 
once their honour and their peril. The positive ele- 
ment is simplo and rapidly summed up ; nor in general 
does it contain the points for which tho battle is being 
fought. The Reformers' chief business always is to 
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duatroy fulsobuod, to drug down the temple uf iiiipuatturc 
where idol* hold the place of the Almighty, 

The growth of Christianity at the beginning was 
precisely this. The early martyrs did not Buffer for 
professing the namo of Christ; tho Emperor Adrian 
hod no objection to placing Christ iu the Pantheon ; 
but they would not acknowledge the deitiee of the 
empire. They refused to call beings divine which wore 
cither demons or nothing. The first step in their con- 
version was the recognition that they were living in a 
lie, and the truth to which they bore witnans in their 
deaths was not the mystery of tho Incarnution, but 
simply that the gods of Greece and Romo were nut 
gods at. ull. Tho thoughts of their Muster and Saviour 
hovered before them in their tortures, and took from 
deatli iu terrors ; but they died, it cannot bo too 
clearly remembered, for a negation. The lust confession 
before tho pnrtor, tho words on which their lute de- 
pended, were not 1 Wo do believe, ' but 9 We do not 
believe/ * We will not to save our miserable lives tuko 
a lie between our lips, and say wo think what wo do 
not think.' 

The Reformation was yet more emphatically de- 
structive. Tho very name Protestant was a declaration 
of revolt. It commenced with tho repudiation of 
pardons and indulgences ; and the thoory of tho priest- 
hood followed. The clergy professed to bo a separate 
and sacred caste, to possess magical powers* in virtue of 
their descent from the Apostles, and to be able to work 
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invisible miracle* by gestures and cabalistic *eniencet. 
The war passed rapidly to the central mystery of the 
Catholic faith. Heaven did not interfere, bo the Church 
fought for it, and went to work sword in hand to 
chastise the innovators. Where they could not resist 
they died ; and if we look over the trials of the Pro- 
testant confessors in Holland, France, or England, we 
find them condemned, not for their positive doctrines 
of election, justification, or irresistible grace — the 
Church would have let them say what they pleased 
shout curious paradoxes, which would have addod but 
fresh propositions to the creed and furnished fresh 
mulcriul for faith— the Church destroyed them for 
insisting that bread was bread und win© was wine, and 
t hot a priest was no rnoro a conjuror Ihuu a layman. 
And then to serious persons like John Frederick, and 
Coligny, and William the Silent, the question rose, 
should the Church be allowed to do this? While the 
del ait© turned on intricacies of theology, they were 
uncertain, and were inclined to stand still. These 
great men did not quarrel with trail substantiation as a 
mere theological opinion. They were unwilling to 
embroil Christendom for words. They would huve loll 
opinion free, and allowed the liberty to others which 
thev demanded for themselves. The burnings und 
massacres forced them into a sterner attitude. When 
towns began to bo socked, and women ravished and 
buried alive, and men by tens of thousands hanged, 
shot, roosted, tom in pieces, and babies tossed upon the 
pilus of Romish crusaders, a cause had risen which 
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might well command the sympathies of every bravo 
man ; the c*ui m of humanity against theology, tho 
cause of God against the devil. It is idle to say that 
the Catholic cruelties of the sixteenth century rose from 
the spirit of the age. Tf the plea were true, the 
Pupaoy could not be held excused, for the Pajacy 
claims to be inspired by God, and not by the temper of 
the times, llut. the age was not cruel till the Church 
made it so. The Reformers, before they were persecuted, 
never sought or desired more for themselves thnn 
toleration; they demanded merely permission to think 
and speak their own thought*. If in isolated 00*6* 
extrertio fsnutics followed the atrocious examples of tho 
Catholics, it was hocauw they hod not wholly shaken 
off tho spirit of the creed in which they had been bred. 
Rut the judicial murders which can bo laid to the 
charge of Protestants are as unit* where the Church is 
responsible for thousands. 

On obocure subject* on which certain knowledge is 
impossible, it is at once inevitable and desirable that 
men should have different opinions. Such truth us we 
can hope to obtain on theso mutters is advanced and 
protected by discussion, and theological *hools nrc not 
to be allowed to compensate by violence for the al*enco 
or weakness of argument. That wo should not be 
forced at the sword’s point by a so-esdled authority to 
say that we believe what we do not believe, and deny 
the intelligence which God has given us, — this is what 
wc have a right to demand, and Protestantism, if the 
some circumstances return, will again command our 
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allegiance as heartily us ever. But the history of it 
tells us the socret of its strength as well a* of its weak- 
ness When the power to persecute was taken from 
the Church, when Protestantism became a system of 
positive opinion, contending for supremacy as soon as 
it had achieved toleration, when it showed a disposition 
to revive in its own favour the methods from which it 
had sufFored, the tide which had carried it to victory 
ceased to flow. From that time forward it wa* con- 
tending for no gTcat principle. It was contending 
only for its own formula*, which may or may not be 
true, but which are not proved to be true ; and, by 
parallel necessity, the weakness of the two creeds has 
developed side by side. As Homo ceased to tyrannize 
from want of powor, the positive Protestant lost the 
noblest of his allies, and lost hold in himself of the 
mil principles for which the battle of the Reformation 
had been fought. 

The Ucfoimcr of the sixteenth century denied the 
powor of the keys. It was decided that for himself 
and those who went with him, he had a right to guy 
what he thought: but he obtuined no right to punish 
by disubilitift or otherwise his neighbour who con- 
tinued to believe in the keys; and his own theories of 
justification were of little moment to thuso who pre- 
ferred to remain in suspense on matters beyond com- 
prehension. Luther, on the other hand, might have 
taught justification by faith if ho would have left the 
priesthood alone, just os the priests might have gone 
on teaching their own doctrines a a long oh they could 
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get a congregation to listen to them, if the Inquisition 
would have left the Protestant* alone. The evil element 
in Catholicism which mad** good men w> defeat it, wo* 
not that it held a theory of its own on the relation lie- 

m 

tween God and man, but that it murdered everybody 
who would not agree with it. The work of the Re- 
formation was done when speculative opinion was de- 
clared free. The lay intelligence of the world cares at 
all times more for justice than theology, and it left the 
Protestants to fight their own battles with their own 
arguments, us soon nx it had secured them fair play. 

The contrast between the negative* and positive 
principles — the power of the first and the weakness of 
the second — has become increasingly apparent in every 
success! vo generation. 

As long as Jesuitism continued powerful in Spain 
mid Austria — as long as the old regime wan maintained 
in France, and want of orthodoxy in Catholic countries 
was directly or indirectly treated as a crime — the cause 
of Protestantism was more or lc*« the enune of liberty. 
The revolutions at the cloee of the eighteenth contury 
completed the work of the sixteenth. The last poison 
fangs of the old serpent were ilmwiij it was left a 
harmless creature whose Crimea were thing* of the past ; 
and it became venerable to sentimentalism for its feeble- 
ness and jts antiquity. Other questions arose to agitate 
the intellect of the thinkiug portion of mankind, which 
timid Protestant* found oh dangerous to their own 
speculations us they were dangerous to what was left 
of Romanism. They forgot their ancient abhorrence 
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of falsehood. Propositions which they came into being 
to dcuv have become more tolerable to them than tt 
further advance on the rood to freedom. They have 
quarrelled with their beat friends. They have ceased 
Co protest ; and on many sides, and in u thousand subtle 
way*, they are making advance* to their old antagonist, 
and endeavouring to unite their forces with his against 
* tlio infidel (spirit, of the age.' 

The sacramental system means something, or it 
means nothing. It is true, or it is false. The English 
Evangelicals used to answer in clear riuging tones for 
the second alternative. There was no playing with 
words, no sentiment, no mystification. They insisted 
sternly and firmly thut material forms were not aud 
could not be a connecting link between Clod and the 
human soul. The English Iligh Churchman wan lean 
decided in his words, but scarcely loss so in his practice. 
Ho was contented to use the ambiguous formulas which 
the Reformation left in the Liturgy; but ho confined 
his ‘celebrations’ to four times a year. He regarded 
the Anglican ceremonial generally rather as something 
established by law which it was his business to carry 
out than as a set of rite* to which he attached a inclin- 
ing. High Churchmen have discovered now that the 
mystic body in the Eucharist is in the bands as well u« 
the heart of the believer. They pine for more frequent 
communions ns the fowl of their spiritual existence. 
They are gliding rapidly into the positive affirmation 
of the doctrine which Latimer and Ridley were executed 
for denying. The Evangelicals shrink from being 
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behindhand. They have lost confidence in themselves; 
they play with’mysticisra, and udmit that things untrue 
in one sense may be true in another. They urc patch- 
ing their garments from the rags which their father* 
cast away, anxious rather to maintain their party than 
their principle*, ns the Tone* steal the policy of the 
Radicals to keep their Cabinet in office. 

The predominant feature in tho Knglish Reformation 
was tho abridgment of the special prerogatives of the 
clergy. From u jswition of almost supremacy, they 
were reduced into the servants of the State. They 
were made to feel that they wore not a K.'jHiruto order 
deriving their authority from the Apostle*, and raised 
above tho laity bv privilege* or prerogative or special 
spiritual powers, but were u part of tho general com- 
munity, with particular duties to perform. And they 
had leu rut their lesson. They had oome at last, after 
many vicissitudes, to understand and accept the now 
order of things. Men now in middle life remember 
the rector of thoir childhood us u higher kind of squire 
—«*nd often combining the two characters. He was 
justice of the peace ; he took his share in general local 
business; he attended sessions and county meetings; 
lie farmed his glebe or his estate; he was to all intents 
and purposes a well educated, country gentleman, with 
a higher moral stundard than the laity round him, 
fulfilling admirably well tho obligation* of hi* station, 
and poewmed of all tho influence which naturally 
belonged to it r 

The type is fast changing, and will soon be extinct 
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— much for the bettor, as we are told in newspaper# 
and bishops’ chargee. The clergy of all per*ua*ioift* 
attend now explosively to their spiritual function*. 

The incumbent of is no longer to be seen, like hi* 

predecessors, on the board of magistrates in the next, 
town. He is reading daily service at his church ; he 
is at the Convocation House at Westminster ; ho is 
making speeches at a missionary meeting, or addressing 
his diocesan on fcho enormities of Bishop Colei) *0. Ho 
wears a long ooat and a peculiar waistcoat, and curtails 
his shirt collars. He cuts his apparel os near as he 
flares after the Catholic fashion, and aspires to match 
the priest at hia own weapons. Ho is once more pro- 
fessional. He is one of on order which he hopes to 
restore to ira dignities, ami he look* bock on the secular 
parson, who hunted and shot ami went to cricket- 
matches and election dinners, as a monster of the dark 
ages. The secular parson shared the pleasure* a.s well 
a* the occupations of In’# neighbour. He was no better 
than a layman. The modern clergy prefer the earlier 
condition, and desire to be once more a priesthood. Wo 
hear of few moral scandal* among them. They arc, ax 
a cluss, devoted, self-sacrificing, hard-worked men, and, 
in an ago more than ever given up to money-making, 
they are contented with the wage* of an upper servant. 
But what they lose in secular position they umpire to 
recover in spiritual authority ; and whatever else we 
may conjecture about their future, it is quite certain that 
they will not long remain members of a Church estab- 
lished and governed by tho Stutc. Hither they must 
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drop their pretensions, or the Established Church will 
ccuso to be. They rrniy preach more doctrine than their 
fathers ; it may be that they preach more truth ; but 
they know' infinitely less of the people under their 
charge ; and they in turn are le*a appreciated by their 
people. There are no longer independent points of 
contact between men who have no common occupations ; 
and in town and country, notwithstanding the multi- 
plication of churches, the revivul of architecture, the 
religious newspapers and magazines, and the increased 
talk about religion everywhere, tho practical influence 
of the clorgy diminishes daily, and they know it is so, 
and know not why it »*• 

To those who like our*olvea have no expectation of 
any good coming to us either from politics or science, 
unless stutc«men and philosophers havo tome kind of 
fuith in God, the outlook is not a happy one. Hie re- 
action toward* Romanism, Anglo-Catholicism, or what- 
ever it is called, is probably temporary — a mere eddv 
in the tide. It would not have arisen among us at all, 
except for the ignorance of modern history, which still 
accompanies our highest education. The Culvinistii 
and Lutheran Reformation agreed on one point at. leant 
— that the magical power supposed to belong to the 
clorgy had no existence. It treated their absolution m 
imposture. It regarded thoir sacrament* in the form 
which they had awuinod, as mere idolatry, thoir whole 
conception of Christianity as false from the root. It in 
now proteuded that in England the priest theory was 
retained in a modifusi funn, and people who hold llmf 
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theory maintain that the English Church is u great 
deal nearer Rome than to the Presbyterians or con- 
tinental Protestant*. 

It i* certain, nevertheless, that however politicians 
for state purpose* might choose to adjust the Anglican 
organization, there would have been no such thing us 
tho English Reformation, except for those among u* 
who did not believe in priests at till. 

The first step of the English Parliament was to 
break the spine of sacerdotal a*»utnption. They allowed 
its ghost to hover about the service-book, but on con- 
dition that it should never take substantial form again. 
Xor can England bo separated in any real sense from 
the reformed States abroad. English, Dutch, French, 
Germans fought «ide by aide for the liberties of Europe, 
against an enemy which neither acknowledged nor ac- 
knowledge* that there U any distinction between them. 
If England was in any way singled out, it waa as the 
country whore the Protestant here*}' hod taken strong- 
est and deepest root. Had Protestantism been trampled 
down in Holland and Germany, the apostolic succession 
of her bishops would not have saved England from I be 
same fat* ; and as a feature in the religious history of 
mankind, the Reformation everywhere must be con- 
sidered as one movement. If it wn* a good thing, ull 
who broke off from Rome shared the honour ; if it was 
an evil thing, all were equally guilty. 

Are we then to believe that the Reformation was an 
evil thing ? Let us have a pluin answer. If Dr Puaey 
will not tell us, we must appeal to general intelligence. 
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liking ut the deeds that were done in tho sixteenth 
century, und at the men who did them -looking at the 
character of the leaden on both tide*, on the conditions 
of the struggle, and on the spirit in which the battle 
was fought out — can a doubt, we ask, be fairly enter- 
tained on which eido the right wus lying? A Catholic 
who hoe been bred up in the atmosphere of his creed, 
who has learned history from Lingard and Audin, and 
whoae later studiew have been controlled by the Index, 
may entertain an uushnken faith in tho immaculate 
Church, which can err neither in judgment nor in 
action. A Howard or u Ker may cling to a cause for 
which his ancestor® fought and suffered, which is iden- 
tified with the traditions of his family, which at ono 
time was the cause of the aristocracy against tho devo- 
lution. But when educated lWcwtunts turn Rumaniistn 
or Anglo-Cutholics, and profess to hate the Reforma- 
tion, they imply that they regard Coligny as a rebel- 
lious schismatic, and Catherine de Medici and her litter 
of hytena cube as on the side of providence and justice; 
they take part with a Duke of Alva against William 
the Silent, with Mary Stuart against Knox and Mur 
ray. And such a phenomenon, we repeat, can only be 
explained by the system of instruction ut our English 
Universities, where wo lire tuught accurately tho con- 
stitution of Semite Tullius, hut where we never hear 
of the Act of Supremacy, and find it an open question 
whether Latimer was not a raving fanatic, und Cruumer 
a sycophant und a si-ouudreL 

Let there be no mistake about this. Not only tho«c 
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who wo becoming Catholics, but the**? al mj whu aire 
setting the Church of England upon stilts, and praying 
for the reunion of Christendom, must equally condemn 
the Reformation. They regard the Continental Pro- 
testant oh a schismatic, and his revolt from the Catholic 
Church as a crime. The An glo-Cat holies j>alliate the 
(separation of their own Church of England, on the pica 
merely that it was kept providentially from lapsing 
into heresy, and they do not care to conceul their con- 
tempt and hate for the persona of the? Reformer*. Yet, 
all this time, the so-called • horrors of the French 
Revolution * were a mere bagatelle, a mere summer 
shower, by the side of tho atrocilioi committed in the 
name of religion, and with the sanction of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Jacobin Convention of 1793-4 may serve as a 
measure to show how mild are the most ferocious of 
mere human beings when compared to an exuspemted 
priesthood. By the September massacre, by tho guil- 
lotine, by the fusillade at Lyons, and by tho drownings 
on the Loiro, five thuii.virid men and women at tho utmost 
suffered a comparatively easy death. Multiply the five 
thousand by ton, and you do not reach tho number of 
those who wore murdered in France alono in the two 
months of August and September, 1572. Fifty thou- 
sand Fleming* and Germans urc wid to have Wen 
hanged, burnt, or buriod alive under Charles the Fifth. 
Add to this the long agony of tho Netherlands in the 
revolt from Philip, the Thirty Years 1 War in Germany, 
the over-recurring massacres of the Huguenot*, and 
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remember that the Catholic religion alone wag at the 
bottom of all these horror*, that the crusades against 
the Huguenots especially, were solemnly sanctioned by 
successive popes, and that no word of censure ever issued 
from the Vatican except in the brief intervals when 
statesmen and soldiers grew weary of bloodshed, and 
looked for meant* to atliiiit the heretics to grace. 

With this infernal business boforo men’s eyes, it 
requires no common intellectual courago to believe that 
God was on the wide of the people who did wuch things 
— to believe that II© allowed His cause to bo defended 
by devils — while Ho permitted also good and bravo 
men, who had originally no sympathy with Protestant- 
ism, to be driven into it by tbo horrible fruits of the 
old creed. 

If this ho true, then indeed, as an Oxford Professor 
tells us, our human conceptions of justice ami goodness 
are no measure of what those words mcau when applied 
to (3od. Then indeed wo are in worse case than if the 
throne of heaven whs empty, and we had no Lord and 
Father there at all. ‘I had rather be an atheist/ says 
Bacon, ‘than believe in a god who devour* li is children-’ 
The blackest ogre in a Negro fetiwh is a benevolent 
angol compared to a god who can bo supposed to have 
sanctioned tbe numsacro of St Bartholomew. 

It is an old story that men make God after their 
own image. Their conception of his nature reflects 
only their own pinion*. Theological fury in the six- 
teenth century turned human creatures into fiends, and 
they in turn made God into a fiend also. The Neo* 
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Catholic* of our own day, while they will not disclaim 
tho God of Gregory XIII., have soften od the outlines, 
but have failed to add to its dignity. The divinity of 
tho Ritualistic imagination abandons tlio world and all 
its pursuit*, cares nothing for tho effort* of science to 
unfold the mysteries of the creation, or to remove the 
primeval curae by the amelioration of the condition of 
humanity — all these it loaves to the unconverted limn. 
It takes delight in incense, and ceremonies, and tine 
churches, and mi extended episcopate, and lor the rent 
is occupied in its own world, and in helping priests to 
work invisible miracles. The Evangelical, far nobler 
thau these, yet embarrassed still with his doctrines of 
reprobation, forms a theory which ha* some lineament* 
of superhuman beauty, but unable to rid himself of the 
savage element left behind by Calvin, offers us a Saviour 
at once all merciful and without merev — a Saviour 
whoso pity will not reject the darkest sinner from Ills 
grace, yet to those whose perplexed minds cannot accept 
as absolutely and exhaustively true the 1 scheme of 
salvation ' deals harder measure than the iioly Office of 
Seville. The heretic, in the auto-da-fi, endured but a 
lew momctits of agouy. The Calvinist preacher con- 
signs him without a shudder to an eternity of flame*. 
Faith ia the cry of all theologian*, Relieve with us and 
you will be saved ; refuse to believe and you are lost. 
Yet they know nothing of what belief means. They 
dogmatize but they fail to persuade, and they are en- 
tangled in tho old dilemma which faith alone can 
encounter and despise. ‘ Aut non vult tollero muliiio 
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*iut acquit. Si aon vult, Honest bonus ; si nequit, non 
e*t oinnipoten*/ 

In the present alienation of the higher intellect 
from religion it is impossible to furnace how sunn or 
from what quarter any better order of things is to ho 
looked for. Wo spoke of an eddy in the stream, but 
there uro 4 tides in the affaire of ruen 9 which run long 
and far. The phenomena of Spirit-rapping show us 
that the half-educated multitudes in England and 
America are ready for any superstition. Scientific 
culture seems inclined to run after the Wiil«o*- the- wisp 
of Positivism ; and as it is certain that ordinary persons 
will not live without u belief uf some kind, superstition 
has a fair field before if, und England, if not Europe 
generally, may perhaps wifnes* in the coming century 
some great Catholic revival. It is a possibility which 
the decline of Protestantism compels us to cull template, 
and it is more easy to foresee the ultimate result than 
tho means by which its returning influence can bo 
effectually combated. Catholicism has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. It is tolerunt now' because its 
strength is broken. It has been fighting fur boro 
existence, and ita demands at present are satisfied with 
fair play. But let it unco have a numerical majority 
behind it and it will reclaim its old authority. It will 
again insist on controlling all department* of knowledge. 
The principles on which it persecukd it still profossos, 
and persecution will grow again as naturally and neces- 
sarily as a seed in a congenial soil. Then it will own 

more come in collision with the secular intelligence 

\i 
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which now passes by it with disdain. Tho struggle 
ended in blood before ; and it will end in blood again, 
with farther results not difficult to anticipate. 

We are indulging, perhaps, in visionary fears, but 
if exj>erienee shows that in the long run reason will 
prevail, it allows also that reason has a hurd fight for 
it ; and in the minds even of the most thoughtful rarely 
holds an undisputod empire. We expect no good from 
the theory of human things with which men of intellect 
at present content theroaelvee. We look for little satis- 
faction to our souls from sciences which arc satisfied 
with phenomena, or much good to our bodies from social 
theories of utility — utility meaning the gratification of 
the five senses in largest measure by the greatest num- 
ber. We believe that human beings can only live and 
prosper together on the condition of the recognition of 
duty, and duty has no meaning and no sanction except 
as implying responsibility to a power above and beyond 
humanity. As long as the moral force bequeathed to 
us by Christianity remains, the idea of obligation sur- 
vive® in tho conscience. The moat emancipated philo- 
sophor is still dominated by it* influence, and men 
continue substantially Christians while they believe 
themselves to be only Benthamites. But the feebleness 
of Protestantism will do its work of disintegration at 
ln*t, and a social system which has no religion left in 
it will break down like an unccmented arch. 

We have no hope from theologians, to whatever 
school they may belong. They and all belonging to 
them are given over to their own dreams, and they 
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cling to them with a passion proportionate to the weak- 
ness of their arguments. 

There is yet a hope — it w but. o faint one — that the 
laity, who are neither divines nor philosopher*, may 
tAke the matter into their own hands, as they did at 
the Reformation. If Catholicism can rovive, fur moro 
may Protestantism revive, if only it can recover tlio 
spirit which gave it birth. Religion may yet be 
separated from opinion, and brought back to life. For 
fixed opinion* on questions beyond our reach, wo may 
yet exchange tlio certainties of human duty ; and no 
longer trusting ourselvee to so-called economic laws, 
which arc no more laws than it is a law that an un- 
weeded garden becomes a wilderness of Stinging nettles, 
we may pluce practical religion once moro on the throne 

of society. There may lie before us a Ait uro of moral 
* 

progress which will rival or eclipse our material splen- 
dour ; or that material splendour itself may be destined 
to perish in revolution. Which of these two fates lie* 
now before us depends on the attitude of the English 
laity towards theological controversy in the present and 
the next generation. 
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D URING tho last quarter of a century, nearly four 
million British subject# — English, Irish, and Scots 
— huvebeuonw citizens, more or less prosperous, of the 
United States of America. We hare no present quarrel 
with the Americans; wo trust moat heartily that wo 
may never be involved in any quarrel with them ; but 
undoubtedly from the day that they became independ- 
ent of us, they became our rivals. They constitute tho 
oue great power whose interosts and whose pretensions 
compete with our own, and ill so far as the strength of 
nutious depends on the number of thriving men and 
women composting them, the United Stutos have been 
made stronger, tho English empire weaker, to the 
extent of those millions and tho children growing of 
them. Tho process is still continuing. Emigration 
remains the- only practical remedy for the evils of 
I retain I . England und Scotland contain us muny people 
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aa in the present condition of industry they cun hold. 
The annual increase of the population has to bo drafted 
off und disposed of elsewhere, and while the vast pro- 
portion of it continues to be directed on the shores of 
the Ilepublic, those who leave us, leave us for the moat 
part resenting the indifference with which their loss is 
regardcsL They port from os as from a hard step- 
mother. They arc exiles from a country which was 
the home of their birth ; which they had no desire to 
leave, but which drives them from her ut the alterna- 
tive of starvation. 

England at the same time ]»oKae*&fw dependencies of 
her own, not less extensive than the United States, not 
leas rich in natural resource*, not lean able to provjdo 
for these expatriated swarms, where they w'ould remain 
nttaehixl to her Crown, where their well-being would 
he our well-being, their brniuM and arms our brains und 
arms, every acre which they could reclaim from the 
wilderness, bo much added to English soil, and them- 
selvew and their families fresh addition* to our national 
stability. 

And yet ire arc told by politicians — by some directly 
in word*, by almost all in flic apathy with which they 
stand by and look on — that the direction of our emigra- 
tion is of not the slightest consequence to us, that there 
is no single point in w'hich an emigrant who act tic* on 
the Murray or the St Lawrence, is of more value to us 
than one who prefer* the XUiinippi, In either case, 
if he docs well for himself, he becomes a purchaser of 
English gonds, and in this capacity alone is he of use to 
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u*. Our interest in him, no far as we acknowledge an 
interest, is that he should go wherever he am better 
himself most rapidly, and consume the largest quantity 
of English cailioo and hardware in hi* household. It i* 
even argued that our colonies are a burden to us, and 
that the sooner they are nut adrift from us the better. 
They are, or have been, demonstratively loyal. Thny 
arc proud of their origin, conscious of the value to 
themselves of being part of a great empire, und willing 
and eager to find a horns fur every industrious family 
thut we con spare. We answer impatiently that they 
are welcome to our people if our people choose to go to 
them, but whether they go to them or to America, 
whether the colonies themselves remain under our flag 
or proclaim their independence or attach themselves to 
some other power, is a mutter which concerns them- 
selves entirely, and to us of profound indifference. 

Such an attitude of a Government towards its sub- 
jects is so strange, so unexampled in the history of 
mankind, that the meuning of it deserves study if only 
us a political curiosity. The United Stales have just 
spent six hundred millions of money and half a million 
lives in preserving their national unity. The Russians, 
when they find a pressure of population in Finland, 
load their ships of war with as many OS desire to 
emigrate, and give them homos on the A moor river. 
English subjects were onco so precious in the eyes of 
our Government* that wc did not allow them so much 
us a right to change their allegiance. When we look 
down the emigration tables we find only the Gormans 
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who are doing anything in the least resembling whyt 
we are doing, and the Germans cannot help thcmaelvia 
for they have no colonies. America is not a rival of 
Germany, and the strengthening of America threatens 
no interest of any German State*. Had Prussia settlo- 
numts in one hemisphere and Franco in another, do wc 
suppose the Court of lierlin would see the peasants from 
the Kibe and the Oder denationalize themselves without 
an effort to reclaim them f No intelligent person will 
believe it. The Spuniurds and French indeed ported 
with tens of thousands of their artisans to England 
during the ware of religion, but they did not part with 
them willingly, nor was the result of the experiment 
such ns to tempt a repetition of it. It used to bo con- 
sidered I bat the first of all duties in un English citizen 
was his duty to his country. Ills country in return 
was bound to preserve and care for him. What change 
has passed over us, that allegiance cun now l>o shifted at 
pleasure like a suit of clothes ? Is it from some proud 
consciousness of superabundant strength ? Are our 
arras so irresistible that we have no longer an enemy to 
fear P Is our prosperity so overflowing and the con- 
tinuance of it so certain, that wc can now lot it flow 
from us elsewhere because we can contain no morn? 
Our national arrogance will scarcely presume so fur ? 
Is it that the groat Powers of the world huve furled 
their battle flags ? Is the parliament of man on the 
way to be constituted, and is the rivalry of empires to 
be confined for the future to competition in the arts of 
peace P Never at any period in the world's history was 
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so large u share of the profits of industry expended 
upon armies and araii. Is it so certain that wo shall 
never be entangled again in the quarrels of the Con- 
tinent P Let the fresh engagement* answer, into which 
wo have been compelled to enter, guaranteeing the 
independence of Belgium* Let the freeh Block Sea 
embarrassment answer, from which we have barely 
escaped with honour. Is it that, the experience of the 
results of the emigration to America ao far has been so 
satisfactory a# to convince us that we have no occasion 
to interfere with its direction P The Irish in Australia 
and New Zealand ore a* wt‘ll-di«po*ed toward* us as 
the rest of the colonists. The Irish in America are our 
bitterest enemieo. The Irish vote will be given unan- 
imously for war with us if at. any time any question 
between the two countries becomes critical, and their 
presence in America, and the influenco which they are 
supped to pusses there, i* the iinmediute cause of tho 
present humour of Ireland itself. The millions who 
fled from the famine carried with them the belief that 
it was England, which, in ono shape or other, was the 
cause of their misery; that it was England which was 
driving them from their homes. The land was theirs 
and we lmd taken it from them, und therefore they 
were starving. It was their belief then. It is their 
belief now. Nine parts of it may be absurd, but one 
part is reasonable!. We had superseded Irish law and 
Irish methods of management by English law and 
English methods of management, landlords holding 
under our system had allowed the population to out- 
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grow the legitimate resource* of the country, because, 
ivhfle the potato lasted, subdivision increased their 
rent* without cost to themaelve*, unri then when the 
change came, and the landlords' interests lay the oilier 
way, they said to their tenants, - There is no room fur 
you hero; you are not wanted ; you me an expense and 
a trouble to us; and you must go.' Their removal in 
itself was inevitable. In many instances, perhaps in 
moat, the coot of the removal was (vaid for them ; but 
they identified the system under which they suffered 

» r • 

w'ith English tyranny, and they went away with hate 
in their hearts and curve* on their lip*. Those who 
went hated us bcoaaw they were obliged to go. Those 
who stayed behind hate us because fathers have lost 
their sous and sisters brothers, and friends hove been 
parted from friends. And now wc have Fell ia 11 ism 
upon u* saying openly wo dare not put it down, for 
America will not allow us. 

We did not make the potato famine. Wo could 
not fight with nature, or alter tho irreversible relation 
betweeu land and food. Civilization bring* with it 
always an overgrowth of people; for civilization means 
the policeman, and tho policeman menus that the 
natural increase of population shall not bo held in 
check by murder and fighting and robbery. In oil 
ranks families have to learn to be separated. England 
suffers from it as much M Ireland, and does not com- 
plain. Tlii* is quite true. But if when the famine 
came we hod said to the Irish peasants, 1 Through no 
fault of yours a terrible calamity has fallen upon you ; 
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there are more of you living on tho lund than the land 
will support, and wo take blame to ourselves, for we 
ought (or those who by our means are placed above you 
ought) to have prevented the multiplication of you 
whore the decay of a single root might be your de- 
nt ruction ; when we look back upon our management 
of Irolund, wo cannot acquit ourselves of being respon- 
sible for you ; and therefore, as you must go away, we 
will give you land elsewhere ; we will take you there 
and settle you, and help you to live till you can main- 
tain yourselves/ — if wo had said this, there would hare 
been at least a consciousness that wo hud done our host 
to soften their misfortunes. The million that we might 
have sent to Canada or Australia would have drawn 
after them the millions that have followed. Our 
colonies would have doubled their population, and there 
would have been no Irish vote in America for party 
demagogues to flatter by threats of Engtand, and no 
Fenianiam at home. 

We aro told that Government bus no business with 
emigration ; that emigration, like wages, prices, and 
profits, must he left, to settle itself, according to laws of 
nature. Human things are as much governed by laws 
of nature os u farm or a garden, neither less nor more. 
If we cultivate a field it will yield us corn or green 
crops. The laws of nature will as assuredly overgrow 
it. with dock* and nettles if we leave it to govern itself. 
Tho settlement of Ulster under James I. was an act of 
Government ; yet it was the only measure which ever 
did good U> Ireland. The removal of a million poor 
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creuturcs to Canada and tho establishment of them 
there, would have boon under present circumstances 
considerably more easy. It was a question of money 
merely. To send them to Canada might have cost, 
perhaps, as much as the Abysainian war. Had we 
1 'cunxl they might cross the border after all into the 
State*, and had preferred Australia or the Cape for 
them, it might have cost a little more, and it would 
have probably turned out on the whole a profitable 
investment. Trade follows the flag. We consider the 
Americans to bo good customers, but they import only 
ten shillings’ worth of our manufactures per head in 
proportion to the population. The imports of the Aus- 
tralian colon ie* are at. the rate of 10A per head. 
English capital is locked up, or flowing away into 
Continental loans. The high rate of interest in America 
is due wholly to tho extent of land there, which yields 
profits so enormous and so certain when reclaimed and 
cultivated. We have the same resource in no loss 
abundance. We have land, we have capital, we have 
labour. Yet we seem to have neither the ability nor 
the desire to bring them together, and develop their 
results. We are told persistently by a powerful school 
of politicians, that the colonies as colonies ure of no use 
to us, that we can look with entire indifference on their 
separation from us, and on their adoption of any future 
course which may seem best to themselves. 

What is the meaning of so strange a conclusion P 

Many explanations can be giveti of it. There is a 
certain vague cosmopolitanism growing up among U9. 
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Patriotism is no longer recognized as the supreme 
virtue which once it was believed to be. 4 Prejudice in 
favour of England,' that proud belief in England which 
made men ready to sacrifice themselves and all be- 
longing to them in the interests of their country, is 
obsolete and out of fashion. It is not uncommon to 
hear Liberal politicians express an opinion without 
much regret, that England has had its day; that her 
fighting days are over ; that, like the old Tcmcraire, 
•be ha* nothing now to look for but to be towed into 
her last resting-place ; that a hundred years hence her 
greatest achievement will be considered to be having 
given birth to America. A more respectable theory is 
that wo are still sufficient for ourselves, that we have 
enormous resources yet undeveloped at home if Govern- 
ment will but let the people alone and leave trade and 
manufacture to take their course. There is the over- 
work of public men, who catch gladly at an excuse for 
shaking off unnecessary trouble. And there is the 
constitution of tho Colonial Office, which undoubtedly 
has shown itself incapable of managing effectively our 
distant dependencies, the chiefs of the colonial as of all 
other departments being selected not for special ac- 
quaintance with the subject, but for the convenience 
of political parties, being changed repeatedly with 
changes of Government, and being unable therefore to 
carry out a consistent policy, or even to gain intelligent 
insight into their business. Again, there has been an 
impression that in case of war the colonies would be an 
embarrassment to us ; that Canada aa long as it is ourB 
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ia a possible cause of quarrel with the United State*: 
und that if wo were quit of it wo should bo at once in 
lea* dnuger of war, and if war came should bo better 
aide to defend ourselves. 

On the whole, however, there are two main causes 
underlying the rent which beyond all others have 
alienated public opinion from our colonies generally, 
und hu ve* created that general upathy of which the 
attit ude of statesmen is but a symbol. 

The first is the position feoeutly assumed towards 
us by sumo of l ho colonies themselves; the second nn 
opinion deliberately conceived on the political situation 
of England and on the future which we should an- 
ticipate and labour for. The colonies no lunger answer 
the purpose* for which, when originally founded, wo 
made them useful. When the State* of the Union 
were British provinces, we sent there not so much our 
surplus population as those whose presence among us 
wo* inconvenient, our felons, rebels, and political and 
religious refugee*. As they prospered, we made thorn 
profitable to u*. They were the chief markets lor our 
African Negro trade, and we |>aid no attention to their 
objections to slavery. We went on to tax them. They 
revolted and were lost to us. We supplied their 
plucea. In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and elsewhere, we possessed ourselves 
of territories us valuable as those which had separated 
from us. In these places, or In some of them, so long 
as they would ulluw us, we continued to dispose of our 
convict*. Taught by exjierience we avoided our past 
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faults — we avoided them, that is. in the identical form 
for which we had paid so dearly -but #0 far os we dared 
wo still administered their interest* for our own con- 
venience. Wo held their patronage, we disposed of 
their waste lands, we became involved in endless dis- 
pute* with them, and this too came to an end. They 
refused to be demoralized by our felons : we submitted 
and kept them to ourselves. They claimed their lauds, 
wo abandoned thorn. They desired to fill their public 
offices with their own people: we parted with what hud 
been an agreeable provision for younger brothers or poli- 
tical partisans. Wo surrendered all the privilege* which 
had been immediately profitable ; and finally, to close 
all dispute*, wo left them to govern themselves in 
whatever wuy Mowed good to them. Wo gave them 
constitutions on the broadest basis which popular philo- 
sophers recommended. We limited our rights over 
them to the continuance of the titular sovereignty of 
the Crown, to the nomination of a Governor whoso 
powers were controlled by the local legislature ; end 
we maintained regiment* among them to fight their 
buttles when they fell into I rouble with their neigh- 
bours. The advantage now WM all on their side. 
They became a weight upon the English taxpayer. 
They relieved ua of our emigrants, such of them us they 
could get, but America was ready to take our emi- 
grants and to ask nothing of us in* return. Their 
Governments, the creation of universal suffrage, em- 
broiled us in wars, putting os to expenso in defence ol 
proceedings which we neither advised nor approved* 
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The Canadian*, while they exported ub to protect them 
against the United States, levied duties on English 
manufactures for their own revenues. Relations such 
hh these could not and cannot continue, and English 
politicians living from hand to mouth, and courting 
popularity by auxioty for English pockets, huvu de- 
clined to subsidize the colonies further, or relieve them 
of expenses or duties which they can discharge for 
themselves. We have told the New Zealanders that if 
they covet the Muons' lands, they must raise troops of 
their own to take them. Wo have said generally that 
we will not undertake the defence of the colonies 
except in wars of our own making, and that if the 
colonies do not like the conditions they are welcome to 
sever the connection. 

Undoubtedly there is much in this way of putting 
the case which ia pnmd facie reasonable. The colonies 
are offended. They declaru themselves urdoutly attached 
to England. They say they are proud of belonging to* 
us, and they call on England to recipvocato .their 
affection, and they are astonished and hurt at what they 
regard as an injurious return. Rejected love, they tell 
us, curdles into enmity. A distinguished Australian 
reminds us thut the Alabama quarrel is even now em- 
bittered by u remembrance of the tea duties. We ask 
with wonder what possible resemblance can be found 
between taxing Colonies against their will and leaving 
them to the absolute disposal of their own fortunes. 
Still the colonies arc not satisfied. They fail in any way 
to answer the argument, unless by reproaching us for 
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boiug bliud to whut they conceive to be our own 
interests, but there i* u rankling feeling of injustice 
somewhere. They make common cauao with one another, 
Australia takes up the wrongs of New Zeeland, and both 
resent the fraukuess with which we disenra a probable 
separation of Canada. If they have to leave ua in their 
present humour they hint that they con no longer be 
our friends. A Section cannot subside into indifference* 
The tprtO 9 injuria forma festers into ill will. 

When there are differences of this kind the right is 
seldom wholly on one side. Taken literally, nothing 
can be more unlike than our pu»t conduct to America, 
and our present attitude towards New Zeuland. Yet 
situations never exactly repeat themselves, and the same 
spirit may exhibit itself in more firms than one. In 
our present relations with our colonics as well us in our 
| Mist we are charged with considering or huving con- 
sidered nothing but our uwn immediate interest. It is 
true that wo have never yet acknowledged that the 
colonies are of more than exlernul moment to us. Till 
now', and especially since the establishment of Free 
Trade, there has been room in England itiwlf for the 
expansion of the people. Tbe colonies *ee or think they 
see that we have gone us far a* we am go that wav ; 
they consider themselves infinitely important to us, and 
our determined blindness adds point to the offence. We 
taxed New England, they say, for our own convenience; 
for the same reason, and equally unwisely, we are 
throwing off them. We made uae of them, while they 
left ns their patronage and consented to bo couviet 
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station*; when we cannot use them any more in this 
way wo bid them go about their business, although they 
are Englishmen like ourselves, as if Englishmen might 
bo told prudently that if they hud roul or imagined 
grievances we did not wont them, and that they were 
free to change their allegiance. Interest, however, is 
not the only bond by which nations are held together. 
Patriotism may be sentimentalism, but it is a senti- 
mentalism nevertheless which lies at the root of every 
powerful nationality, and has been the principle of its 
coherence and it* growth. Our practical differences 
with the colonies would have been found easy to sot 
right had there been u real desire to adjust them, but 
we have not recognized thoir attachment to us as of 
serious consequence. We lost tbo North American 
States. The world thought that we were ruined, and 
we found ourselves as strong as before. We have come 
to believp that wo arc sufficient for ourselves, that we 
can keep our Indian empire and muintain our rank 
among other nations out of the resources of our own 
two islands. We imagine that all which our colonists 
can do for us is to bixome purchasers of our manufac- 
tures, and whether dependent or independent they will 
need equally shirts and blankets and Sheffield and 
Birmingham hardware. 

The England of the future as pictured in the 
imagination of tfle sanguine Liberal statesman is to be 
the emporium of the world's trade, and an enormous 
workshop for all mankind. With supplies of the be*t 
iron or ooal, which if not inexhaustible will last our 
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time and our children’* and grand-children’*, with the 
special aptitude of the English at once for mechanical 
art and for navigation, we consider that we can defy 
competition, and multiply indefinitely our mill* and 
furnace* and ships. Our great cities arc to grow 
greater ; there is no visible limit to the development of 
our manufactures: we can rely upon them with con- 
fidence to supply a population far larger than we have 
at present. Our exports in 1862 were more than double 
what we exported in 1842. They may have doubled 
again twenty years hence, and once more by the end of 
the century. Civilisation spreads with railroad speed ; 
each year open* now markets to us ; and with the 
special advantages which no other nutiou combines in 
equal measure wo imagine thut we have nothing to 
fear. Trade may occasionally fluctuate. There may 
be years when our prosperity may seem arrested or even 
threaten a decline— but in all instances such partiul 
check* have been followed by a splendid rebound. The 
tide is still flowing in our favour, and we see no reason 
to fear that English commercial enterprise in any 
direction whatever is approaching \t* limit*. Confident 
in ourselves wo have thus looked with indifference on 
our dependencies in other continents, or on the opposite 
side of the globe. If they prefer to udheru to us we 
do not propose to drive them off. If they wish to leave 
us we are prepared neither to resist *nor remonstrate. 
We make them understand that whether they go or 
stay they are masters of their own fortune*. They are 
practically self-governed, and with self-government 
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they roust accept it* rtwponsibilitiea ; above all things, 
thev must make no demands on the heaTilv-burdened 
English tax- pay era. 

The firet question to be asked about all this is, 
whether our confidence is justified; whether the late 
rate of increase in our trade is really likely to continue. 
There are symptoms which suggest, if not fear, yet at 
least misgiving. Success in trade on so great a scale 
depends on more than natural advantages : it depends 
on the use that is made of them : it depends on our 
reputation for honesty ; and English reputation, it is 
needless to say, is not what it used to be. The rage to 
become rich has infected all classes. Railway companies 
banking companies, joint-stock trading companies have, 
within these few last years, fallen to shameful wreck, 
dragging thousands of families down to ruin. The 
investigation into tho causes of theee failures has 
brought out transactions which make ordinary people 
ask whither English honesty has gone. Yet there has 
been no adequate punishment of tho principal offenders, 
nor doos any punishment seem likely to be arrived at. 
Tho silk trade is said to be in a had way, and the fault 
is laid on the French treaty. It was shown a year or 
two since, that fifty per cent, of hemp was worked up 
into English silk. May not this too have had nomo- 
thing to do with tho docline ? It was proved, iu the 
1 Lancet/ ullcr a aeries of elaborate investigations, that 
the smaller retail trade throughout the country was 
soaked with falsehood through and through. Scarcely 
one article was sold in the shops frequented by the 
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poor, which wus roully the thing which it pretended to 
be. Lust year there was an outcry about adulteration 
and false weights and measures : attention was called to 
flie subject in the llouae of Common* by Lord Eustace 
Cecil ; and perhaps, of all the moral symptom a of the 
age, the most significant is the answer which was given 
an thut occasion by the President of the Hoard of 
Trade. Thu poor were and are the chief sufferers by 
fraud of this kind. Mr It right has risen to distinction 
as the poor man’s friend ; uud those and the unalogous 
complaints, with the general approbation of the great 
Liberal party, he treated with impatient ridicule. He 
spoke of adulteration a* a natural consequence of com- 
petition. Ho resinted inquiry. ‘Adulteration/ ho 
said, ' arises from the very great, and perhaps inevitable, 
competition in business, and to a large extent it is pro- 
moted by the ignorance of ou»tnmera/ lie looked for 
a remedy in education, which would enablo the poor to 
take euro of themselves. The Home Secretary might 
as woll have said thut burglary was an inevitable con- 
sequence of tliu institution of property, that it was pro- 
moted by the weakness and cowardice of householders, 
and that he hoped it would be checked by a general 
possession of revolvers and increasing skill in the use of 
them. If the Liberal party w ill not admit the parallel/ 
it is because they huvo lost the power of regarding 
swindling aw a crime. If I buy what professes to be a 
silk umbrella and I find myself in possession of on 
umbrella which is two parts hemp, I am as much robbed 
as if a thiof had picked my pocket. I am told that I 
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mu*: take care of myself ; that it is not the business of 

Government 'to save me from making a bad bargain. 

What is the business of Government ? If coteat rmptor 

is to be the rule, then why not card)/ viator ? Whv the 

» ■ 

expense of maintaining a police ? Many fine qualities 
are developed in men — courage, prudence, readings*, 
presence of mind, dexterity, and forethought — if they 
are left to defend for themselves their pcrsonB and their 
purses- Mr Bright's reply to Lord Euatocc Cecil will 
not have tended to remove the misgivings with which 
foreign purchasers are watching the symptoms of Eng- 
lish commercial morality. 

Once more : do wo see our way so clearly through tho 
growing perils from, the trades' unions P We are told 
on all sides that English manufacturers cannot hold 
their ground against foreign competitors it' the unions 
are to dictate the wages at which the artisans are to 
work. .Our monopoly of trade depends on our powers 
to undersell the foreigner in his own market: a very 
slight margin makes the difference. If tho dictation of 
the unions is allowed to destroy that margin by insist- 
ing on an advance with tho revival of demand, the 
manufacturer's profit* are eaten up. Hi* occupation 
passe* from him to coun tries where men and masters 
can work together on terms more satisfactory to both 
of them. Hus tho solution of the problem been found 
go easy f Has the faintest ray of light as yet been 
thrown upon it ? The unions and the master employers 
are in a state of war, either open or at beat suspended ; 
and war is the most wasteful und ruinous of all moans 
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by which human differences con be adjusted. Every 
strike is a buttle— a battle which determines nothing — 
in which there is no glory to be gained and no victory 
to be won which does not widen the breach more irre- 
parably, while the destruction of property and the 
resulting ruin and devastation are immediate and incal- 
culable. Where i a there a sign that labour and capital 
are beginning to soo their way to a reconciliation ? 
Political economy is powerless ; and the statesman who 
relics for the stability and pro g r am of England on an 
indefinite expansion of trade, must either possess an 
insight marvellously deeper than that of common 
mortals, or must have faith in economic principles in 
which, for our part, we oro uuublc to share. 

But let us grant his conclusions. Suppose these 
difficulties overcome ; suppose Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow swollen till they have each a million in- 
habitants ; suppose Lancashire a universal workshop — 
a hundred thousand chimneys, the church spires of the 
commercial creed, vomiting their smoko into the now 
block heaven spread above them ; Lancashire calico 
and Yorkshire woollen clothing every bare back in 
Asia ; the knives and forks, of Europe supplied from 
Sheffield ; and Staffordshire furnishing iron for the 
railways of four continents. Let Sir Samuel Baker 
convert the interior of Africa into an enormous cotton- 
field, and the Jfile become a highway, through which 
five million bales shall annually make their way into 
the Mersey. Let London expand to twice its present 
unwieldy size, its mendicancy and misery be absorbed. 
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and the warehouses on the Thames become the em- 
porium in which the produce of the world is absorbed 
and again diapered among mankind. Let the moat 
• sanguine dream ©f the moist enthusiastic political econo- 
mist be realized. Let us imagine our people so en- 
lightened by education as to understand and act upon 
the policy of honest}' ; harmony be established between 
employers und employed on an enlightened recognition 
of their mutual interests; adulteration be thought as 
winked as adultery, and the English brand on steel and 
calico once more accepted as a passport for excellence. 
Let us make an effort of imagination and ouuoode that 
all this may be — well, und what then ? 

For a certain class of people — for the great mcr* 
chants, great bankers, great shopkeepers, great manu- 
facturers, whoso business is to make money, whose whole 
thoughts are set on milking money aud enjoying the 
luxuries which money can command — no doubt, it would 
bo a very fine world. Those who are now rich would 
grow richer ; wealth in the modern sense of it would be 
enormously increased — suburban palaces would mul- 
tiply, and conservatories and gardens, and further off 
the park* and pheasant preserves. Land would con- 
tinue to rise in valuo, und become more and more the 
privilege of those who could afford the luxury of own- 
ing it. From these classes we hear already a protest 
against emigration. Keep our people at home, they 
wj : we shall wont them when trade revives. There 
may be no work for them at. present. Their wives and 
little ones may be starving with cold and hunger. They 
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may be roaming- the streets in vagrancy, crowding the 
casual wards or besieging the doors of the poor-housca ; 
but still keep them — all will be well by and by. Mean- 
time let the poor-rate rise ; let the small householder, 
in Whitechapel, himself struggling manfully for inde- 
pendence on the verge of beggury, pay six shillings in 
the pound, to feed hU neighbour who haa sunk below 
the line. The tide will turn ; labour will soon be in 
demand ogain. Our profits w ill come back to us, and 
the Whitocliapol householder may console himself with 
the certainty that his six shillings will sink again to 
three. 

But these classes, powerful though they may be, and 
in Parliament a great deal too powerful, aro not the 
people of Knglaud ; they are not a twentieth, they are 
not a hundredth part of it: and what sort of future is 
it to which under the present hypothesis the ninety- 
nine are to look forward ? The greutness of u nation 
depends upon the men whom it can breed and rear. 
The prosperity of it depends upon its strength, and if 
inen are sai riticfd to money, the money will not be long 
in following them. Row is the further development of 
England along the rood on which it has been travelling 
ut such n rate for the last twenty years likely to affect 
the great mans of the inhabitants of this island ? Wo 
have conquered our present, position because tbo English 
are a race of unusual vigour both of body and mind — 
industrious, energetic, ingenious, capable of great 
muscular exertion, and remarkable along with it for 
equally great perso-ial courage. If we are to preserve 
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our place we must preserve the qualities which won it. 
Without them all the gold in the planet will not save 
ua. Gold will remain only with those who are strong 
enough to hold it : and unless these qualities depend on 
conditions which cannot be calculated, and which there- 
fore need not bo considered, the statesman who attenTl* 
only to what he culls the production of wealth forgets 
the moot important half of th* problem which he has 
to solve. 

Undor the conditions which I have supposed, 
England would become, still more than it is at present., 
a country of enormous cities. The industry on which 
its prosperity is to depend can only bo carried on where 
large masses of people are congregated together, and 
the tendency already visible towards a diminution of 
the agricultural population would become increasingly 
active. Large estates are fa*t devouring small estates ; 
large farms, small farms; and thu prouws will continue. 
Every economist knows that it must be so. Machinery 
will supersede human hands. Cattle breeding, as caus- 
ing less expenditure in wages, will drive out tillage. 
A single herdsman or u single engineer will take the 
place of ten or twenty of the old (arm labourers. Land 

will rise in value. Such labourers as remain mav be 

• 

better paid. Such ns are forced into the towus tnay 
earn five shillings where they now earn three ; but. as 
a class the village populations will dwindle away. 
Even now, while the increase has been so great else- 
where, their number remains stationary. The causes 
now at work will be more and more operative. The 
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people of England will be a town- bred people. The 
country will be the luxury of the rich. 

Now it is against all experience that any uation 
can lung remain great which does not pouen, or hav- 
ing once possessed has lost, a hardy and abundant 
peasantry. Athens lost her dependencies, and in two 
generations the sun of Athens had set. The armies 
which made the strength of the Homan republic were 
composed of the small freeholders of Lutium and alter 
wards of Italy. When Home became an empire, the 
freeholder disappeared; the grout families bought up 
•the soil and cultivated it with slaves, and the docline 
nnd full followed by inevitable consequence. Tyre, 
Carthage, or if these antiquated precedent* are to posa 
for nothing, Venice, Genoa, Florence, and afterwards 
the Low Countries, hml thuir periods of commercial 
splendour. But their greatness was founded on sund. 
They had wealth, but they had no rank and file of 
cour try-bred men to fall back upon, and they sunk as 
they hud risen. In the American civil war the enthu- 
siastic clerks and shop- boys from the eastern cities were 
blown in pieoea by the Virginian riflemen. Had there 
been no western farmers to fight the south with men of 
their own sort, und better than themselves, the star 
banner of the Confederacy would still be flying over 
Richmoud. The life of cities brings with it certain 
physical consequences, for which no antidote und no 
preventive has yet been discovered. When vast 
numbers of people are crowded together, the air they 
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breathe becomes impure, the water polluted. The hours 
of work are unhealthy, occupation passed largely within 
door* Lhiug the blood and waste* the muscle* and create* 
a craving for driuk, which react* uguiu u* poison. The 
town child rarely see* the sunshine; and light, it is 
well known, is one of the chief feeder* of life. What 
is worse, he rarely or never taste* fresh tuilk or butter; 
or even bread which i* unbuwitchod. The ratoof mor- 
tality may not be perceptibly affected. The Bolton 
operative may live as long a* his brother on the moor*, 
but though bred originally perhaps in thb same country 
home he ha* not the same bone and stature, and the 
contrast between the children and grandchildren will 
be increasingly marked. Any one who care** to observe 
a gathering of operative* in Leeds or Bradford .and will 
walk afterward* through Beverley on a market day, 
will see two group* which, comparing man to man, are 
like pigmies beside giant*. A hundred labourers from 

the wold* would be a match for a thousand weavers. 
% 

The tailor coniiucd to his shop-board ha* boon called 
the ninth part of a man. Thcfre is nothing special in 
the tailor's work so to fractionize him beyond other in- 
door trades. We shall be brooding up a nation of 
tailors. In the great engine factories and iron works 
wo see large sinewy men, but they arc invariably coun- 
try born. Their children dwiadlc a* if a blight wa* on 
them. Artisans and operative* of all sort* who work 
in confinement are so exhausted at the end of their day’s 
labour that the temptations of the drink-shop are irro- 
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siatible. As towns grow drunkenness grows, and with 
drunkenness comes diminished stamina and physical 
decrepitude. 

The sums spent by English town operative* on gin 
and boor more than equals a aecond revenue; while 
every shilling swilled away is bo much taken from the 
food and clones of their children. In. the country 
villages, hubits of life are different ; the landlord can 
use his authority to remove or diminish temptation ; 
but restraint in towns is with general consent regarded 
as impossible ; no parish board, no government dares 
interfere ; education, religion, philanthropic persuasion 
are equally powerless, and the rate of consumption of 
intoxicating liquors (usually at present poisonous us 
well ua intoxicating), in proportion to the population, 
increases every year. The conditions under which the 
town operative works all encourage a reckless tendency : 
many occupations are thomsolvos deadly, and the cry is 
for a short life and a merry one. Employment at best 
is fitful. The factory hand is generally perhaps earn- 
ing overflowing wages- Then bad times come, and he 
works but three days a week, or four, or none. He is 
improvident in his abundance. His hand to mouth 
existence is unfavourable to the formation of habits of 
prudence. As a rule, he save* little, and the little is 
soon gone. The furniture goes to the pawnshop, and 
then comes want and starvation ; and any shilling that 
he can earn he carries to the gin-palace, whore ho can 
forget the hunger-stricken faces which he has left at 
home. His own fault, it is said ; but when particular 
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tendencies stow themselves uniformly in particular 
bodies of men, there must be causes at work to uccount 
for them. And besides drunkenness there are other 
vie** and other discuses, not peculiar to towns, perhaps, 
but. especially virulent and detidly there, which tend 
equally to corrupt the blood and weaken the constitu- 
tion. Every great city becomes a moral cesspool, into 
which profligacy has a tendency to drain, and where, 
being Bhut out from light, it is amenable to no control. 
The educated and the wealthy live apart in their own 
streets and squares. The upper half of the world knows 
nothing of the under, nor the under of the upper. In 
the village the wjuira and parson ut leust know what is 
going on, and can use authority over tho worst exc ewes; 
where men are gathered in multitudes it is impossible. 
.Disease and demoralization go hand in hand undermin- 
ing -und debilitating the physical strength, and over- 
civilization creates in its owu breast the sore* which 
will one day kill it. 

I have spoken of the effect of modem city life upon 
the body : it would bo easy were it likely to bo of any 
service to say moro of its effect upon the mind. In 
those past generations, when the English character 
was moulding itself, there was a virtue specially recog- 
nized among us called Content. "Wo were a peoplo iyho 
lived much by custom. As the father lived, the son 
lived ; ho was proud of maintaining the traditious and 
habits of his family, and be remained in the same posi- 
tion of life without aspiring to rise from it. The same 
family continued in the same farm, neither adding to 
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its acres nor diminishing them. Shop, factory, and 
warehouse were handed down with the same stationary 
character, yielding constant but moderate profits, to 
which the habits of ljfe were adjusted. Satisfied with 
the sharo of this world’s goods which his situation in 
life assigned to him, the tradesman aspired no higher, 
endeavouring only in the words of the antiquated cate- 
chism, 'to do his duty in that state of life to which it 
had pleaded Rod to call him/ Throughout the country 
there was an ordered, moderate, and temperate con- 
tentedness, energetic — but energetic more in doing well 
the work that was to be done, than in ‘bettering’ this 
or that person’s condition in life. Something of this 
lingers yet among old-fashioned people in holes and 
corners of England ; but it is alien both to the principles 
and the temper of the new era. To push on, to climb 
vigorously on the slippery steps of the social ladder, to 
raise ourselves one step or more out of the rank of life 
in which we were born, is now converted into a duty. 
It is the condition under which each of us plays his 
proper part as a factor in the general progress. The 
more commercial prosperity increases, the more uni- 
versal such a habit, of mind becomes. It is the first 
element of success in the oourae to which tho country 
scorns to be committing itself. -There must be no rest, 
no standing still, no pausing to take breath. Tho sta- 
bility of such a system depends, like tho boy’s top, on 
the rapidity of its speed. To stop is to fall ; to slacken 
speed is to be overtaken by our rivals. We are whirled 
along in the breathless race of competition. The 
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motion becomes faster and faster, and the man must be 
unlike anything which the experience of humanity 
gives us a right to hope for, who can either retain his 
conscience, or any one of the nobler qualities, in so wild 
a career. 

Is such a state of things a wholesome one ? Is it 
politically safe? Is it morally tolerable? Is it not 
oertain-for one thing that a competition, of which profit 
ia the first object, will breed dishonesty os carrion breeds 
worms P Much of it is certain to continue, unless Eng- 
land collapses altogether. Nothing but absolute failure 
will check the growth of manufactures among us ; but. 
it is absolutely necessary that the whole weight of the 
commonwealth should be thrown upon trade ? Is there 
no seconder steadier basis to be found an v whore? 1 

w 

cannot myself contemplate the enclosure of the English 
nation within these islands with an increasing manu- 
facturing population, and not feel a misgiving that we 
shull fail in securing oven those material objects to 
which our other prospects are to be sacrificed. We 
shull not be contented to sink into a second place. A 
growth of population we must, have to keep pace with 
the nations round us ; and unless we can breed up part 
of our people in occupations more healthy for mind or 
body than can be found in tho coal-pit and workshop — 
unless we preserve in sufficient numbers the purity and 
vigour of our race — if we # trust entirely to the expan- 
sion of towns, we are sacrificing to immediate and mean 
temptations the stability of the empire which we have 
inherited. 
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If wo are to take hostages of the future wo require 
an agricultural population independent of arid beside 
the towns. We have no longer land enough in England 
commensurate with our present dimensions, and the land 
that we have lies under conditions which only a revolu- 
tion can again divide among small cultivator*. A con- 
vulsion which would break up the great astatea would 
destroy the entire constitution. It ia not the 'law of 
the land, it ia not custom, it is not the pride of family, 
which cause* the agglomeration. It in un economic 
law which legislation can no more alter than it can alter 
the law of gravity. 

The problem is a perfectly simple one. Other 
nations, once "less powerful or not more powerful than 
ourselves, lire growing in strength and numbers, and 
we too must grow if wo intend to reraain'on a level 
with them. Hero at home we have no room to grow 
except by the expansion of towns which are already 
overgrown, which wo know not certainly that we can 
oxpand. If we succeed it can be only under conditions 
unfavourable and probably destructive to the physical 
constitution of our people, and our greatness will be 
held by a tenure which in the nature of things must 
become more and mure precarious. 

Is there then no alternative f Once absolutely our 
own, and still easily within our reach, are our eastern 
und western colonies, con tinning all and more than all 
that wo require. We want land on which to plant 
English families where they may thrive und multiply 
without ceasing to bo Englishmen. The land lies ready 
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to oar hand- The colonic* contain virgin Boil sufficient 
to employ and feed five time# a# many people os are 
now crowded into Great Britain and Ireland. Nothing 
i# neodcd but arras to cultivate it ; while here, among 
ourselves, are million# of uble-bodied men unwillingly 
idle, clamouring for work, with their families starving 
on their hand#. What more simple than to bring the 
men and the land together? Every thing which wo 
could most desire exactly meeting what is moat required 
i# thrust into our. hands, and this particular moment is 
chosen to tell the colonies that we do not wont them 
and they may go. The land, we are told impatiently, 
is no longer ours. A few years ago it wu# our#, but to 
save the Colonial Office trouble we mode it over to tho 
local governments, and now we have no more right* 
over it tliun we have over the prairies of Texas. If it 
were so, the more shame to the politicians who let drop 
60 precious an inheritance. But the colonies, it seem#, 
set more value than we do on the prosperity of tho 
empire. They care little for the profit or pleasure of 
individual capitalists. They see their way more clearly 
perhaps because their judgment is not emharra#Hed by 
considerations # of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
budget- Conuciou# that their relation# with u# cannot 
continue on their present footing, their ambition is to 
draw closer to us, to be absorbed in a united empire. 
From them we have no difficulty to fear, for in consent- 
ing they have everything to gain. They arc proud of 
being English subjects. Every able-bodied workman 
who land# on their shore# is #o much added to their 
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wealth* as well as ours. If we do out Attempt to thrust 
paupers and criminals on them, but send labourers and 
tboir families adequately provided, they will abeorb 
our people by milliona, while in desiring to remain 
attached to England they are consulting England's real 
interests as entirely as their own. Each liuaband and 
wife a* they establish themselves will be a frefch root 
for the old tree, struck into a new soil. 

And yet statesmen say it is impossible. Wealthy 
England cannot do wbnt wretched Ireland waa able to 
do, aud transport those whom she can no longer feed to 
a place where they can feed themselves, and to herself 
be a support instead of a burden. Impossible! The 
legislative union with Scotland was found possible, and 
there were rather greater difficulties in the way of that 
than those which obstruct a union with the ooloniea. 
The problem then was to reconcile two nations which 
were hereditary enemies. The problem now is but to 
reunite the scattered fragments of the sumo nation, and 
bridge over the distance which dividiw them from us. 
Dietanoe frightens us; but steam and the telegraph 
have abolished distance. A Cornish miner and his 
family can now emigrate to the Burra Burra with 
greater ease, and nt a less expense, than a hundred 
years ago they would make their way to a Lancashire 
coal-pit. St George's Channel at the time of the union 
with Ireland was harder to cross in stormy winter 
weather than the Atlantic U at present. Before the 
Panama railway was opened, and the rood to California 
lay round Cape Horn, London was as near it as New 
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York ; yet California wu* no 1 cm a State in the Ameri- 
can Union. England would not hold the place which 
now belong* to her had there not been Ktateemen be- 
longing to her capable of harder achievement* than re- 
attaching the coloniea. It ij not true that we are 
deterred by the difficulties. If there was the will to 
do it, if there was any real sense that tho interest* of 
the country required it, the difficulties would be found 
as unsubstantial us the proverbial lion* whiob obstruct 
the path of the incapable. We are asked contempt- 
uously how it is to*be done. We ask in return, do vou 

• 

wish it to be done? for if you do your other question 
will answer itself. Neither the terms of the federation, 
the nature of the Imperial council, the functions of the 
local legislature*, the present debt* of the colonies, or 
the apportionment of taxation, would be found problems 
hard of solution, if the apostle* of faifisrz-faire could 
believe for one© that it wa* not the last word of political 
science.* 

For emigration, the first step is the only hard one ; 
to do for England what Ireland did for jUelf, and at 
once spread over tho oolonice the surplus population 
for whom we can find no employment at home. Once 
established on a great scale, emigration supports itself. 
Every Irishman who now goes to the United States, 
has his expenses paid by thoee who wont before him, 
and w r ho find it their own interest, where there is such 
large elbow-room, to attract tbe labour of their friends. 
It would cost us money — but so do wars ; and for. a 
great, object we do not shrink from fighting. ** 
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he once established that an Englishman emigrating to 
Canada, or the Cape, or Australia, or New Zealand, did 
not forfeit his nationality, that he was still on English 
soil as much a9 if he was in Devonshire or Yorkshire, 
and would remain an Englishman while the English 
empire lasted ; and if we spent a quarter of the sums 
which w T ere sunk in the morasses at Balaclava in send- 
ing out and establishing two millions of our people in 
those colonics, it would contribute more to the essential 
strength uf the country than all the wars in which we 
have been entangled from Agincourt to Waterloo. No 
further subsidies would be needed to foed the stream. 
Once settled they would multiply and draw their rela- 
tions after them, and at great stations round the globe 
there would grow up, under conditions the most favour- 
able which the human constitution can desire, fresh 
nations of Englishmen. So strongly placed, and with 
numbers growing in geometrical proportion, they would 
be at once feeding- places of our population, and self- 
supporting imperial gurrisou* themselves unconquer- 
able. With our roots thus struck so deeply into the 
earth, it is hard to sec what dangers, internal or ex- 
ternal, we should have cause to fear, or what impedi- 
ments could then check the indefinite and magnificent 
expansion of the English Empire. 

There is one more element in tho question which 
must not be parsed over. These are not days for 
small states: the natural barriers are broken down 
which once divided kingdom from kingdom ; and with 
the interests of nations so much intertwined os they are 
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now becoming, every one feels the benefit of belonging 
to a first-rate Power. Tho German States gravitate 
into Pruaaia, the Italians into Piedmont While wo 
aro tulking of dismembering our empire, the Americans 
have mode enormous sacrifices to preserve the unity of 
theirs. If we throw otf the colonies, it is at least pos- 
sible that they may apply lor admittance into the 
American Union ; 1 and it is equally possible that the 
Americans may not refuse them. Canada they already 
calculate on as a certainty. Why may not the Cape 
and Australia and New Zealand follow ? An American 
citizen is a more considerable person in the world than 
a member of the independent republic of Capetown or 
Natal ; a#<l should the colonist# tako this view of their 
interests, and should America encourage them, what 
kind of future would then lio before England ? Our 
very existence as a nation would soon depend upou tho 
clemency of tho Power which would have finally taken 
the lead from us among the English-speaking race*. If 
Australia and the Cape were American we could not 
hold India, except at the Americans' pleasure. Our 
commerce would be equally at their mercy, and the 
best prospect for us would be to be one day swept up 
into the train of the same grand confederacy. 

It is easy to say that we need not quarrel with 
America, that her interests are ours, that we mean to 

1 The mention of this potability into a imien of »nm« kind. If tiny 
hfc* been received with ridicule in * do doc choote EngUtiit at their 
Australia. So mueh the bftttr ; bn l 1 ocwtrn they will eventually choose 
1 ft m mm the 1 pm certain that the America, whatavar tiny may think 
Knglah-apeakinjj people* wfll drift at*-*' it at pceaenL 
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cultivate friendly relatione with her, with such other 
commonplaces. From the day that it is ootiflfesed that 
we are no longer equal to a conflict with her, if cause 
of rupture should unhappily arise, our sun has set : we 
shall sink a* Holland has sunk into a community of 
harmless traders, and leave to others the place which 
once we held and have lost the energy to keep. 

Our people generally are too much occupied with 
their own concerns to think of matters which do not 
personally prass upon them, and our relations with the 
colonies have drifted into a condition which it is agreed 
on all aides must now be modified in one direction or 
another. Statesmen who ought to have looked forward 
have allowed the .question to take its own course, till 
they have brought separation to the edge of consum- 
mation. The breaking up of our empire, however, 
cannot be completed till the country has had an op- 
portunity of declaring its pleasure ; and if the nation 
ia once roused into attention, pricked it may bo into 
serious thought by the inexorable encrouclunout* of the 
poor-rate, it may yet spouk in tones to which the 
deafest political doctrinaire will be compelled to listen. 
A very short time will probably see some decision taken 
for good or evil. Representatives from the colonies are 
said to be coming hore in the spring, 1 to learn what 



1 Uafortuaataty thay wo n«* 
allowed to come. Lord Gnuml&e 
pwihcd feparatiun one itep nearer b» 
lhr>wiug cold w*Wr om the profMwal 
He Mid that he did nut de-in? the 
colonist to Inara ua, hot be t*>fc 



pain* to exhihil hi§ Luiiiifereiieo 
whether tb want or tuynd ; and it 
ia thia indifference, iu mtentatiouil* 
diqdaynd, which U tha acrivo c*v*v 
of alienation. 
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they are to look to, and the resolution* then arrived at 
will be of^immeaBurable moment to their fortunes and 
to ours. It is no party question ; all ranks, all classes 
are equally interested, manufacturers in the creation of 
new markets, landowners in the expansion of auil which 
will remove, and which probably alone can remove, the 
discontent with their increasing monopoly at home. 
Moat of all is.it the concern of the working men. Let 
brood bridges be established into other England^, and 
they may exchange brighter homes and brighter pro- 
spect* for their children for u life which is no life in 
the foul alleys of London and Glasgow; while by 
relieving the pressure at homo they may end the war 
between masters and men, and solve the problems of 
labour which trades unions can only embitter. 

That emigration alone can give them permanent 
relief the working men themselves will ultimately find 
out. We cannot save the millions of Irish. That portion 
of her volumes the sibyl has burnt already. Are we to 
wait till our own artisans, discovering the hopelessness 
of the struggle with capital, and exasperated by hunger 
and negloct, follow' in millions also the Irish example, 
carry their industry where the Irish have carried theirs, 
and with them the heart* and hope* and sympathies of 
three-quarters of the English nation ? 

Ftotfire 11 neqveo toperoi, Ar i trouts morefco I 

If Mr Gladstone and Lord Granville arc indiffer- 
ent, we appeal to Mr Disraeli. This i* one of those 
Imperial concerns which the aristocracy, lifted by 
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fortune above the temptations and necreuties of trade, 
can beet afford to weigh with impartiality^ They too 
may find motive* of prudenco to induco them to turn it 
over in. their ininda. There are those who think that 
if the colonies are cut off, that if tho English people 
understand that they are closed in onco for all within 
tho limits of their own island, that they have no pro- 
spect® elsewhere unless they abandon their country and 
pafis under another flag, the year* that tho present land 
laws will lust unmodified may be counted on the fingers 
of a single hand. 
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W E hare heard much of the wrong* of Ireland, the 
miseries of Ireland, the crime* of Ireland : 
every cloud has its suritoy side ; and, when all is said, 
Ireland is still the most beautiful island in the world, 
and the Irish themselves, though their temperament in 
ill-matched with ours, are still among the most in- 
teresting of people*. If the old type of character 
remains in many of its most unmanageable features, 
they are no longer the Puddics of our childhood. 
Wave after ware of convulsion has been rolling over 
the race for hundreds of years post* distinct eras of 
social organization, with special elements of good and 
evil in them. Tho last of these waves, the great famine 
of 1846, swept over the country like a destroying tor- 
rent, carrying away millions of its peasantry, clearing 
off the out-at-elbows duel-fighting squireens, and para- 
lyzing if it has not extinguished the humour and the 
fun which made the hoy that carried your gamo bag or 
fishing basket the most charming of companions. 
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The farmer, however seemingly prosperous, carrier 
sadness in his eyos and euro on hi* forehead. If ho is 
thriving himself, his family is broken up : hia sons or 
hi* brother* are beyond the Atlantic, and hU heart was 
broken in parting with them. The eviction* which 
followed the potato failure have left their murk* in a 
feeling of injustice of which Fcuiuuism i* the fruit and 
the expression. 

This too, however, is passing away, or will pas* 
when the Administration recovers courage to combine 
firmness with justice ; and meanwhile, in spite of out- 
rages and assassinations, ©very one who has watched 
the Irish character during the last quarter of a century 
must have felt that it is fast ulfering, and altering im- 
mensely for the better. ‘We are all changed,' said 
one of the people to me. ‘You know yourself the 
landlords are changed, and wc arc changed, too, if you 
would only believe it. We have all learnt our lesson 
together/ Where the beneficial influences have been 
the strongest, that is to say, where there has been no 
cruelty and the tenant* have been kindly used, there is 
growing up a life in all parts of Ireland with more 
subdued grace about it, more human in its beat features, 
than is to be found in any other part of these islands. 
I had an opportunity of seeing something of this last 
summer, under its most favourable aspect. A friend 
who hod taken a place for a season or two in the Kerry 
mountains, invited me to spend a fortnight with him ; 
and careless of the warnings of acquaintances who 
fearod that I should not come bock olive, I took my 
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place in- the Holyhead mail. It was the second week 
in August. We loll London at night. In the morn- 
ing we were in Kingstown Harbour, and a few hours 
later I was deposited at the railway station at Kil- 
larney. Derreen — so I will call the hou*e to which I 
was bound — was still nearly forty mile* distant. The 
train was late, but the evening promised well. I put 
myself in the hands of Spillane, the most accomplished 
of bugle- players, and the politest of hotel managers ; 
and, after a hasty dinner, I was soon rattling along 
beside the lake in a jaunting car, with a promise of 
being at my journey's end, if not before dark, yet at no 
unreasonable hour. An exquisite drive of three hours 
brought mo to Kcnmaro, a town ut the beud of one of 
the long fiords running up from the Atlantic, which 
readers of Mucauluy will remember an the scene of a 
brilliant defenoe made by a small body of Protestant 
settlers against the Irish insurgents. It was not my 
.first visit to the place. Thirty years before I had 
passed through it from Glengax^ff in a long vacation 
holiday. The Lansdowne Arms was still in its old 
pluco ; but the generation which frequented it hud 
passed away. The 4 boy 9 who was then driving me 
called my attention, a* I remember, to a group of 
gentlemen at the door. There were two O'Connells, 
cousins of the Liberator, at that time in the renith of 
his glory. There was ilorty O'Sullivan and another 
whose name 1 forget. The point about them was that 
each hod killed his man in a duel, and Morty had killed 
two. He was one of the old fire-eaters, a spare well- 
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dressed, refined-looking person, a descendant of the old 
chiefs of Berehaven, ruling the wreck of his inheritance 
with an authority scarcely less despotic as for os it 
extended ; like his ancestors, in pcrpetuul feud with his 
neighbours, and settling hja quarrels with them in the 
field or in the law courts. He had lived — I should say 
4 reigned/ for that is still the word — at Derroen itself. 
He had screwed hi* tenants, drunk whisky enough 
daily for ten dogenorntc mortals, such os now we know 
them, turned his bout* into a pigstye, and been loved 
and honoured throughout the valley. Morty the Good 
he was called, the king of the golden age of Kerry, uad 
unhappy only in the incapacity of ono of his sons, 
whom ho never could teach to handle a pistol like a 
gcutlomttu. The young O'Sullivan took kindly to the 
ways of the family ; quarrelled with a companion before 
he was out of his teens, and went out to settle the 
dispute in legitimate fashion. But fciorty augured ill 
for the result. He ordered the wake beforehand, and 
wag disappointed, it was to be hoped agreeably, when 
the object of his care was brought home only shot 
through the foot 

Morty had been now long in his grave. Litigation 
hod crippled his furtuue and the famine finished it 
His boy* were scattered ovor the world and his place 
knew him no more. Morty was gone, and the fighting 
squirearchy to which he belonged was gone also, 
extinct like the dodo ; and in the pluce of the group 
which I remembered, one or two harmless clerks 
belonging to the town stores were lounging at the 
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porch in the summer gloaming comparing salmon flies, 
or talking about the cricket club which had been *et on 
foot there by some neighbouring gentlemen. 

Besides these were a couple of smart-looking boat, 
men, one of whom, after ascertaining who 1 was, in- 
formed mo that my friend had sent up his yacht, a 
smart cutter of twenty tons, and that if I preferred a 
sail to a longer drive they were ready to take charge 
of me. The wind was from the east, light but fair, 
and they believed that it would not drop till midnight. 
But we hud still seventeen miles to go. I inquired 
what would happen if it did drop, and as the answer 
was vague I determined to stick to my car, and to lose 
no time, for it was growing dark. My driver declined 
a change of horsee. The *rnall well-bred Irish car 
horso does his forty miles a day through the season 
with only an occasional rest, und scorns little the worse 
for it. Away wo went again after a halt of three 
quarters of an hour, and three minutes brought us to 
the suspension bridge crossing the head of the fiord, 
one end of which remits on the peninsula where the Pro. 
testants were besieged. That, too, with its traditions 
was a thing of the past, and might have furnished a 
text at any other time for its appropriate moditations. 
But the ecene was too beautiful for moralising. The 
pink evening light had faded off the mpuntains, but 
the tints which lingered in the western sky were 
reflected faintly on thu glimmering water. The cutter 
was clearing out of the harbour with her big gaff top- 
sail set and bur balloon jib, and as she slid away the 
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i men tauntingly hailed my driver and promised to tell 
i my friends that we were coming. 

The mare received an intimation that she must put 
1 her beet foot forward ; we struck off to the right on 
< crosaing the bridge and entered a long fir wood which 
t skirt* the river, catching glimpses at intervals of the 
t shining water through gaps in the trees. 

By-und-by we emerged into open ground. The 
i road was level, following the line of the bey for eight or 
i nine miles, and crossing the mouths of valley after 

* valley where the streams which drain the hills run into 
i tho son. It was now dark, so far us u summer night is 

* ever dark. The cutter still ‘kept ahead of us, shim- 
; mering ghost-like in the uncertain light. .Sometimes 

* we seemed to be gaining on her — then, as a fresh puff 
i of air overtook Tier, she stole away. At last our ways 
] parted ; she hold on towards a headland far down the 
1 bay which she was obliged to round before she could 
i enter Kilmakilloge, tho harbour on which Derreen is 
» situated. The rood, to avoid a long circuit, strikes 

* upwards over a pass in the hills, to descend on the other 
i side into tho head of the valley. 

The aaoant now becume tedious; we hail lost the 

* cutter, and were climbing the broken side of an utterly 
1 barren mountain. The distant view was hidden by the 

* darkness, 1 and the forms immediately round us had 
j nothing striking about them, beyond a solitary peak 

* which shot up black and gloomy-looking into the sky. 

' Two miles of walking ground made me impatient to be 
i at my journey's end, and I was unprepared for the 
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scene which was immediately about to break upon me. 

We reached the crest at lost — rounded a corner of 
rock, and were at one© in another world. The moon 
had risen, though concealed by the hill which we had 
been ascending, and burst upon us broad and full as we 
turaod to descend. Below us was a long deep valley 
losing itself to the left in the shadows in the Glengaritf 
mountains ; opening to the right in the harbour of 
lulmakilloge, which lay out like a looking-glass in the 
midst of the hills in which it is landlocked. Across, 
immediately before us, was a gorge, black and narrow, 
the aide* of which, in the imperfect light, appeared to 
fall- precipitously two thousand feet. Beyond, at the 
head of the harbour, was a second group of mountains 
shaped in still wilder variety, while the bottom of the 
valley was traversed by a river divided into long 
shiniug pools suggestive of salmon and sea trout, ami 
broken at intervals with cascades, the roar of which 
swayed up fitfully in the night air. 

That* glens and precipices had been the retreat of 
the last Earl of Desmond in the closing summer of his 
life. The long peninsula shut in between the fiords of 
Bon try and Ketiraare was then covered from end to end 
with forest, inaccessible except by water, or penetrated 
by a few scarce discoverable horsetracks ; inhabited by 
wolvee, and by men who were almost as wild, aud were 
human only in the incffublo fidelity with which they 
concealed aud shielded their hauted chief* The enor- 
mous trees which lie in the bogs, or the trunks which 
break on all aides out of the ground, prove that once 
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these hills were a* thickly wooded tw those which Imre 
escaped the spoiler, and in their summer livery defight 
the tourist at Killamey. Now, the single fault of the 
landscape is its desolation. Sir William Petty, who 
obtained the assignment of the principality of Kerry, on 
terms as easy a* those on which the Colonial Office 
squandered millions of the best acres In Canada, con- 
sidered the supply of fuel to be practically as inex- 
haustible as we now oonsider our coal measures. He 
sot up rufining works on the shore of the harbour, and 
tin and oopper ore was brought over there, till the last 
available stick had been cut down to smelt it. Nature 
still struggles to repair the ruin, and young oaks and 
birches sprout of themselves, year after year, out of the 
soil, but the cattle browse them off as they appear ; und 
the wolves being destroyed which once scared the sheep 
out of tho covers, and gave them time to renew their 
natural maste, civilization itself continues the work of 
the destroyer, and dooms the district to perpetual 

barrenness. Of the forest* of oak and arbutus and vew 

• 

which orfee clothed the whole of Kerry, tho woods at 
Killarney have alone escaped ; those and some few 
other scattered spots, which for some special reason wore 
spared inihe general havoc. 

At one of these, the 'domain 9 as it is called of 
Demon, I have by this time arrived. Two mile* of 
descent balanced the climb on the other side. We are 
again in the midst of tree*. Level meadows beside the 
river ore dotted with sleeping cattle, we have passed 
a farmhouse or two, and now a chapel handsome and 
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new, at a meeting of crow roads. We turn into a gate, 
a gravel drive leads us to where light* are shining 
behind overhanging branches. The harbour is close 
below us ; a four-oared boat i* going out for a night's 
fishing ; the cutter is at this very moment picking up 
her moorings ; we have not beaten her, but we are not 
disgraced ourselves. In another minute we are in the 
broad walk which leads ’to the house. The night was 
hot, my friend's party were on the lawn ; some of them 
had been dining on board a yacht, the lights of which 
were visible os she lay at anchor, a mile from the 
windows. They had come on shore in the yacht's gig, 
and were standing about reluctant to go in-doora from 
the unusual loveliness of the evening. 

They proposed a stroll round t he grounds, to which 
I was delighted to consent. The house stood in the 
middle of a lawn, shut in on all sides by woods, through 
which, however, openings had been cut in various 
places, letting in the view of the water. The original 
building, which had been the residence of Morty and 
his M>ns, was little more than a cottage. It had been 
enlarged by a straggling wing better suited to the 
habits of modern times. Morty, who cared little for 
beauty, had let the trees grow close to the door. He 
might have shot woodcocks from his winduw, and 1 dure 
say ho did ; while the close cover had served to shelter 
and conceal his considerable operations in the smuggling 
line. This more practical aspect of things had been 
superseded by the sentimental, and by lopping and 

clearing, full justice had been done to the beauty — 1 
vou n. IS 
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may Bay tic splendour — ol the situation. Tho harbour 
of Kilmakilloge forms a branch of the Kcnmare river, 
from three to four miles deep, and pierced on both aides 
by long creeks, divided bv wooded promontories. On 
the largest of these, some ninety acres in extent, the 
house had been placed. Two acres had been cleared to 
moke a garden. Four or five more formed a field 
running down to the ecu. The rest was as nature made 
it, the primeval forest, untouched save for the laurels 
and rhododendron* which were scattered under the 
tree* where the ground was dry enough to let them 
grow. Two rivers fell into the harbour at the upper 
end, one of them that along which 1 had just been 
driving, the other, tho largor, emerging out of a broad 
valley under a bridge which, with tho water behind, 
showed clear and distinct in the moonlight All round 
u* rose the wall of mountains, the broken outline being 
the more striking, because at night the surface details 
are lost and only tho large forms aru visible. The skv 
line on throe side* was from two to six milen distant. 
On the fourth side, towards the mouth of the harbour, 
it was more remote ; but here, too, the rim of mountains 
continued to the eye unbroken. The ocean was shutoff 
by the huge backbone of bills which stretches from 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks to the Atlantic. To all appear- 
ance D em on was cut off from the world us effectually 
as the valley of Itawclus ; and, but for the intrusion of 
the postman, made evident by my friend's inquiries ns 
to the last division and the white-bait dinner, but lor 
tho croquet wires which I stumbled over ou the lawn. 
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wo might have seemed divided as utterly from ull con- 
nection with the world and its concerns. We wandered 
through the woods and along the walks which followed 
the shore. The wind was gone; the last breath of it 
had brought the yacht to her moorings. The water 
was like a sheet, of pale gold, lighted in the shallow* by 
phosphor eseent flashes where a seal was chasing a 
mullet for his supper. Fur off we hoard the cries of the 
fishermen as they were laying out their muckerel nets, a 
heron or two flew screaming out of sumo Urge trees 
beside the boat-house, resentful at the intrusion on their 
night's rest ; and from overhead came a rush of wings 
and the long wild whistle of the curlew. 

One of the ladies observed that it. was like a scene 
in a play. She Wft» fond of theatres herself; she was 
a distinguished artist in that line — or would have been 
had she been bred to the trade ; and her similes follow- 
ed her line of thought. It sounded absurd, but I re- 
membered having myself experienced once an exactly 
similar sensation. 1 was going up Channel in a steamer. 
It was precisely such another warm, breathless, moon- 
light summer night, wive that there was a light mint 
over the water which prevented us from seeing very 
clearly objects that were at any distunoe from uk. The 
watch on the forecast lo called out, 4 A hail ahead !’ We 
shut off the steam, and pi'****! slowly within u biscuit's 
throw of an enormous Cbhm clipper, with ull her canvas 
get, and every sail drooping flat from the yards. We 
heard the officers talking on tho quarter-deck. The 
ship’s bell struck the hour as we went by. Why the 
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recollections of the iiiniiliar sea moonlight of Drury 
Lane should have rushed over me at such a moment I 
know not, unless it be that those only who aw rarely 
gifted fool natural beauty with real intensity. With 
the rent, of us our high sensations are at best partly 
artificial. We make an effort to realize emotions which 
we imagine that we ought to experience, and are the- 
atrical our*elve« in making it. 

A glance out of the window in the morning showed 
that I had not overrated the general charm of the 
situation. The odours were unliko those of any moun- 
tain soenery to which I was accustomed elsewhere. 
The temperature is many degrees higher than that 
of the Scotch highlands. The Oulf Stream impinge* 
full upon the mouths of its long bays. Every tide 
carries the flood of warm water forty mile* inland, and 
tho vegetation consequently i« rarely or never checked 
by frost even two thousand feet ubove tho aeo-level. 
Thus the mountains have a greenness altogether pecu- 
liar, stretches of gru*s ns rich a* water-meadows leach- 
ing between tho crags and precipices to the ve^ r sum- 
mits, The rock, chiefly Old Red Sandstone, is purple. 
The heather, of w hich there are enormous musses, is in 
many places waist deep. 

The sky was cloudless, and catching the chance of 
performing my morning's ablutions in salt water, I 
slipped into the few indispensable garments, and hurried 
down to the front door. My bust's youngeet boy, a 
brown-chccked creature of six, who was playing with 
the dugs on the steps, undertook to pilot mo to tho 
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bathing place, a move not wholly disinterested on hia 
part, as the banks on either side of the walks were 
covered with wild strawberries and whortleberries. 
Away we went through the woods again, among the 
gnarled and motw-clotliod trunks of oaks hundreds of 
years old, and between huge boulder* dra|*d with ferns 
and London pride, which here grows luxuriantly wild. 
The walk ended at a jutting promontory of rock, where 
steps had been cut, leading to the wator at a soft spot 
where a dikfc of slate had pierced a fault in the sand- 
stone. The water itself wus stuinloss ns the Atlantic. 
I jumped in carefully, exiting to touch the bottom, 
yet I could scarcely rearh it by diving. I tried to 
persuade my companion to take a swim upon my hack, 
but he was too wary to be tempted. lie wus a philoso- 
pher, and was K^eiilnting on ranking u fortune out of 
the copper veins which war* shining in the interstice^ 
of the slate. Our friend the seal, whom we had seen 
at supper, seemed disposed to join me. A shiny black 
head popped up from under the surface thirty yards off, 
and looked me over to see if I was one of hi* relations ; 
but after a careful scrutiny ho disliked the looks of me, 
dropped undor, and disappeared. The seals once swarm- 
ed upon ibis coast under shelter of popular superstition. 
4 The towls of tbim that, were drowned at the Hood' 
were supposed to bo enchanted in their bodies, under- 
going wutcr purgatory. At times they were allowed 
to drop their skins, and play in human form upon the 
shore, and the mortal who was bold enough to steal 
the robe of some fish-maiden whom he could surprise. 
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might win her and keep her for hi* bride. They are 
yielding slowly before what is called education und 
civilisation, and the last of thorn will Boon be u thing 
of history like tho last wolf; but the restriction upon 
firearms in Ireland still acts as a protection, and a few 
yet loiter about the quiet nooks where they find them- 
selves unmolested. 

Before I was dressed we hoard a sound of oars ; n 
bout came round tho corner, rowed by the men belong- 
ing to the cutter. They had been out early to take up 
the fluke nets and overhaul tho lobster pots, and were 
bringing in what they bad caught to the house. A 
dozen plaice, two or three pairs of large soles, and a 
turbot twelve pounds weight, made up rather more than 
an average night's haul, obtained by the rudest of 
methods. The nets are of fine twine with a large mesh. 
They are from fifty to a hundred fathom* long, five 
leaf deep, and held perpendicularly on the sand at the 
bottom, by a line of leads, just sufficient to sink them, 
and a line of small corks to keep them in an upright 
position. In these the flat fish entangle them selves — 
such of them a a ore stupid enough to persevere in 
endeavouring to puah through, and are without the 
strength, like the conger and dog-fish, to break the net, 
and tear a way for themselves. Huge rents showed 
where creatures of this kind had escaped capture ; but 
the holes ure easily mended, und eo many h*h can be 
taken with so much case, that the people do not care to 
improve on their traditionary ways- It is not for want 
of ingenuity or industry. The Tat of Kerry is either 
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unlike his kindred in the rest of the inland, or they are 
a calumniated race altogether. On Kilmakilluge he 
makes his own boat*, he makes his own nets, he twists 
his own ropes and cable® out of the fibre of the bog 
pine which he digs out of the peat. lie wants but a 
market to change his skiff into a trawler, and to estab- 
lish a second Brixham ut the splendid buy of Ballins- 
kelligo. 

Half a dozen akaU* were lying on the bottom boards 
among the nobler fish, here used only to be out up for 
bait. ; those, and a monster colled un angel shark, be- 
gotten long ago, it would uppour, from tome unlawful 
coucubinoge between a dog-fish and u ray. There were 
throe enormous lobster® beside*, better in my experi- 
ence to look at than to cat. On these coasts if. seems 
an if the young vigorous lobsters kill their own prey 
without trouble in finding it, and the bait in the wicker 
pots tempts only tho overgrown and aged, whose active 
powers are fuiling them. 

1 was to make the beet use of my time, and At 
breakfast we talked over our plans for the day. Picnics, 
mountain walks, antiquai ionizing expedition®, fishing, 
aalt or fresh, w*ere alternately proposed. The weather 
luckily camo to the assistance of our irresolution. It 
w'ua still intensely hot. The rivers wero low and clear as 
crystal, so it was vuin to think of tho salmon. The 
boatmen reported that the easterly wind was still blow- 
ing, but that from the look of the sky, and the break- 
ing of tho swell outside the harbour, they expected a 
shift in the evening, so we agreed to run dow*n the buy 
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in the yacht as long as the land breeze held, and trust 
to the promised change to bring us back. Tho ladies 
declined to accompany us, the ocean roil and n hot aun 
being a trying combination even to seasoned stomachs. 
So my friend and I started alone with the boys, with a 
pocked hamper to be prepared against emergencies. 
The cutter was large enough for it* purpose, and not 
too large. Though we did not intend to court bad 
weather, we could encounter it without alarm if it over- 
took us. We had a main cabin, with two sofas and a 
swing table ; a small inner cabin with a single berth, 
with a kitchen forward, where tho men slung their 
hummocks. We slipped our moorings and ran out of 
the harbour, passing the Cow« schooner, which lay 
lazily at anchor. Her owner and his party were scat- 
tered in her various boats, somo had gone up to Ken- 
mure marketing, some were pollock fishing, others were 
engaged in the 80- Called amusement of shooting tho 
guillemots ami the puffins, which, unused to firearms, 
sat confidingly on tho water to be destroyed — beau- 
tiful in their living motion, worse than useless when 
dead. Wo flung our half-uttered maledictions at the 
idiots, who were bringing dishonour on the name o* 
sportsmen. For a week after tho bay was covered with 
wounded birds, which were dying slowly from being 
unable to procure food. 

Before we turned into the main river wo passed an 
island on which was a singular bank of earth, wasting 
year by year by the action of the tide, and almost gone 
to nothing : it was the last remains of a moraine, de- 
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posited who cun guoss whoa, by a glacier which has 
left its floorings everywhere on the hill-aide*. The 
people call it Spanish Island, nnd have a legend that 
one of the ships of the Armada was wrecked there. It 
ia an unlikely story. No galleon which had doubled 
the Blaskcta would have turned out of its course into' 
the Kcmiuiro river, nor it* it had wandered into such a 
place could easily have been wrecked there- More 
likely it was a fishing station at a time when Newfound- 
land was undiscovered, nnd fleets came annually to these 
fleas from Coruna and Bilbao, for their bucalau — their 
Lenten cod and ling. As many as two hundred Spauish 
smacks were then sometime* seen together in the harbour 
at Valencia. 

The breeze freshened as we cleared out of Kdina- 
killoge. The main bay is here four miles broad, and 
widens rapidly as it approaches the mouth. Wo saw 
the open Atlantic twenty miles from us, and we met the 
swoll with which we had been threatened, but so long 
and easy that we rose over the wuvos, scarcely conscious 
of motion, and ruttlcd along with n three-quarter breeze 
and every flail drawing seven knots through the water. 
We were heading straight for Scarriff, n rock eleven 
hundred feet high, which, thaugli several miles from the 
mainland, forma the extreme point of the chain which 
divide* Kemnare river from Ballinskelligv buy. Thou- 
sands of sea-birds wheeling and screaming over the 
water showed that the great shoals of small fiflb which 
frequent these bays in the autumn had already begun 
to appear Gannets, towering like falcons, shot down 
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throe hundred feet sheer, disappeared u moment, uud 
rose with tiny sprats struggling in their beaks. Half a 
dozen herring hogs were having a pleasant time of it, 
uml beeidee thee*, two enormous grampuses were show- 
ing their sharp black fins at interval*, one thirty feet 
long, the other evidently larger, how much we could not 
tell, for he never showed his full length, though he 
rolled near us, and we could judge his dimensions only 
from the width across the shoulders. The sprats were 
in cruel case. The whale* .and porpoises hunted them 
up out of the deep water. The gurnet caught them 
midway. The sea-birds swooped on them os they 
splashed in terror on the surface. They too had doubt- 
less fattened in their turn on smaller victim*. Our buys 
a veiled the shades of some of them on one aet at least 
of their persecutor*. They threw over their fishing 
lines, and six or seven big gurnet were flapping in the 
b<1skut before we hod cleared tho edge of the shoal. 

Creeks and bays opened on either side of us, uud 
closed again as we ran on. As we neared the mouth of 
tho river we saw tho waves breaking furiously on a line 
of nicks some little distance from the north shore. We 
edged away towards them for a nearer view, when it 
appeared that the rocks formed a natural breukwuter to 
o still cove, a mil© long and half a mile deep, which lay 
inside. There was a narrow opening at either extremity 
of the reef. The entrance looked ugly enough, for the 
line of foam extended from shore to shore, and black 
jagged points showed themselves in tho hollow of tho 
boiling surge, which would have made (juick work with 
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us had we graxod them ; but my friend knew the 
soundings to a foot, and as the place was curious ho 
carriod me inside. Instantly that wo were behind the 
reef we were in still water three fathoms deep, with a 
dear sandy bottom. We ran along for a quarter of a 
mile, and then found ourselves suddenly in front of one 
of the wicked-looking castles of which so many ruins 
are to be aeon on the coasts of Cork and Kerry. They 
were all built in the wild times of the sixteenth century, 
when the anarchy of the land was extended to the ocean, 
and swarms of outlawed English pirates hud their newts 
in these dangerous creeks. They formed alliances with 
the O’Sullivans and the -M'Carties, married their 
daughter*, and shared the plunder with them which 
they levied indiscriminately on thoir own and all other 
nations. While the kingdom of Kerry retained it* 
privileges under the house of Desmond, the Irish 
Deputies were unable to meddle with them by land, 
while no cruiser could have ventured to follow them by 
water through channels guarded so perilously as that 
by which we had entered. 

If the walls of that old tower could have spoken it 
could have told us many a strung© tale, of which every 
vestige of a legend has now disappeared. We know 
from contemporary records that the pirates wore 
established in these places. The situation of the castle 
which we were looking at told unmistakably the occu- 
pation of it* owner. A second deep creek inaid© the 
larger one, sheltered by a natural pier, led directly to 
the duor-rtejK A couple of miles inland there are trace* 
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of a Btill earlier stratification of 9oa-rovera — in one of 
the largest and most remarkable of the surviving Danish 
forts. The Dunes, too, hud been doubtless guided there 
by the natural advantage* of the situation. I would 
gladly have landed and looked at it, but time pressed. 
We left the little bay at. the far end of the reef, and half 
an hour later we were rising and falling on the great 
wares of the open ocean. 

Having boon dosed with hard eggs at breakfast,.! 
found sickness impossible. They ant like wadding in a 
gun, keeping the charge hard und tight in its place; 
ami after a quulm or two, ray stomach, finding further 
contention would lend to -no watisthetory result, was 
satisfied to leave me to enjoy myself. The mainland 
ends on the north side at the Lamb Head, so culled 
perhaps because it is one of the most savage- looking 
crags on which stranded ship was ever shattered. Out- 
side it are a series of small island* from a few acres to a* 
many square milca in extent, divided from each other by 
deep channels, a quarter or hnlf u mile in width. It is a 
place to keep clear of in hazy weather. Irish boatmen 
may b© trusted while they cun so* their landmarks, but 
my friend told me that he was caught by a fog in this very 
place the first time that he had ever been near it. He 
had a chart and a compass, and had turned in as it wns 
night, leaving the tiller to his captain. Luckily he was 
not asleep. The roar of the breakers becoming louder 
he went on deck to look about him, and be found that 
the fellow knew no more of a compass than of a steam 
engine, and that he was steering dead upon the rocks 
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To-day, however, wo ran in mid out with absolute con- 
fidence, and wa threaded our way to the splendid cliffs 
of Scarritf* the la*r. of the group; which towered up 
towards the aea a thousand feet out of the water. On 
the land aide the slope w*as more gradual ; it wus 
covered with grass and dotted with cuttle; in a hollow 
we saw the smoke of u solitary house ; we heard a cock 
crow and the clucking of a hen, and wild and lonely 
and dreary as the island seemed, tho people living there 
are very reasonably huppy and have not tho slightest 
wish to leave it. 

From the description given of the scene by Wol- 
singham the historian, Scarriff is not improbably the 
place where a Oomish knight in tho time of the second 
Richard came to a deserved and terriblo end. It WM4 
a very bud time in England. Religion and society 
were disorganized ; aud tho savage pasaiofca ofr men, 
released from their natural restraints, boiled over in 
lawlessness and crime. Sir John Arundel, a gentle- 
man of some distinction, had gathered together a party 
of wild youths to make an expedition to Ireland. Ho 
was windbound either at. Penxanoe or St Ives; and 
being in uneasy quarters, or the time hanging heavy 
on his hands, ho requested hospitality from the abbeun 
of a neighbouring nunnery. The abbess, horrified at 
tho prospect of entertaining such unruly guests, beg- 
ged him to excuse her. But neither excuses nor prayers 
availed. Arundel and his companions took possession 
of the convent, which they made tho scene of unre- 
strained aud frightful debauchery. The sister* were 
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sacrificed to their appetites, and when the weather 
changed were carried off to the ship and compelled to 
accompany their violator*. Afl they neared the Irish 
coast the gale returned in its fury. Superstition is the 
inseparable companion of coward ioe and cruelty, and 
tho wretched women were flung overhoaid to propitiate 
tho demon of the storm. ‘ Approbatum eat non ease 
curie Deis securitatora nostrum, oeae ultionem/ If 
Providence did not interfere to save the hotiour or tho 
lives of the poor nuns, at least. it revenged their fate. 
Tho ship drove before the south-wester, helpless an a 
disabled wreck. She was hurled on Scarriff, or possibly 
on Cape Clear, and was broken instantly to pieces. A 
handful of half-drowned wretches were saved bv the 
inhabitants to relate their horrible tale, Arundel him- 
self, being a powerful swimmer, had struggled upon 
the recks alive, but he was caught by a returning wave 
before ho could climb beyond its reach, and whirled 
away in the boiling foam. 

With as, too, the sea was rising heavily. The 
wind had shifted to the west aa the boatmen had fore- 
told, and though as yet there was but little of it. the 
mercury was falling' rapidly. A dark bunk of clouds 
lay along' the seawurd horizon, and the huge wares 
which were rolling home, and flying in long grvou 
sheets up the ride of the cliff, implied that it was blow- 
ing heavily outride. My friend had intended to take 
mo on to tho Skeliigs, two other inlands lying ten miios 
to the north-west of us, on tho larger of which are tho 
remains of a churoh and of three or four beehive houses. 
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which tradition say* wore one* oceupM by hermit*. 
The Irish hermit*, an we know, lm*ated themselves in 
many strange places round the const, and may as well 
have chonen a home for themselves on the Skellig* ft* 
any whore else. But it is to be noticed also, that even 
hermits, unless supported like Elijah by the raven*, 
must have found ford somewhere. During the winter 
communication with the mainland rallst have been often 
impossible for weeks together, and as there is scarcely 
a square yard of grass on the whole place, they could 
have kept neither sheep nor cattle, 4 Whoever dwelt in 
those houses must have lived by fishing. The end fish- 
ing round the rooks is the very best on the whole cosat; 
and remembering how indispensable the dried cod had 
been made by the fasting rules fo the Catholic popula- 
tion of Europe, I cannot help fancying, however un- 
romantic the suggestion may sound, that something 
more practical than devotion was connected with the 
community that resided there. We were obliged, how- 
ever, to abandon all idea of going SO far for the present 
Could we have reached the islands we could not have 
landed. The cutter was already pitching so heavily 
that the top of Scnrriff, though immediately over ua, 
was occasiouallv hidden by the waves. If we ventured 
further we might have found it impossible to recover 
Kenmore Bay, and might have been obliged to run for 
Valencia ; so we hauled our w ind, went about, and 
turned our bows homewards. The motion became moro 
easy oa we fell off before the rollers. My friend gave 
up the tiller to oue of the men, and we got out our 
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hamj*or and stretched ourselves on deck to eat nui 
diuuor, for which the tossing, strange to aay, had 
sharpened our appetite. There is no medium at sea. 
You are either dead sick or ravenous, and we, not ex- 
cluding the two boys, were the latter. 

Among human pleasures there are few more agree- 
able than that of the cigar which follows 11 repast of 
this kind, the cold chicken and the claret having boon 
disposed of, when St Kuiiiioti has tasted like the 
choicest Lufitte, the sun wurin ami not too worm, the 
wind at our backS, and the spring cushions from the 
cabin tossed about in the confusion which suits the pos- 
ture in which we ure most at case. As we lay lazily en- 
joying ourselves, my host pointed out to me onu more of 
tho interesting feature* of the coast. Round the Lamb 
lleud to tho north, facing the islands among which wo 
had bceu dodgiug, was another small bay, cut out by 
the action of the waves, at the bottom of which we saw 
the water breaking on a white line of sand liehiud 
the sand two valleys mot, tho slopes of which wero 
covered prettily with wood ; and among the trees we 
could see the 6 moke and the slated roof of the onoe 
famous Dcrrynane Abbey. There wua tho ancestral 
home of the wurld-rclobrutcd Daniel O'Connell, the 
hist of the old Irish. His forefathers, the Connells of 
Tvemgh, like every other family on the coast of Kerry, 
had gone handsomely into the smuggling trade. Car- 
goes of ka and tobacco run on those Kinds were en- 
closed in butter casks and »ent over the hills on horn*’ 
bucks to Cork to the store of a ccaifederate merchant. 
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and thence shipped for London as Irish produce. On 
those moons l)an the Great hunted his harriers. In 
the halls of that abbey he feasted friend or foe like an 
ancient chieftain, and entertained visitors from every 
corner of Europe. All is gone now The iipnine whLh 
broke O'Connell's heart lit* like an uct of oblivion 
between the Old Ireland and the New, and hia own 
memory is fading like the memory of the age which 
ho represented. Some few local anecdotes of trifling 
interest hang about the mountains. They my of Dan, 
an they said of Charles II. : he was the father of his 
people, and by the powers ’twns a fino family he hud 
of them. 15ut Ireland hus coated to cure for him. His 
fume blazed like u struw bonfire, und liu* left behind it 
scarce 11 shovelful of ashes. Never any public man had 
it in his power to do no much real good for hia country, 
nor was there ever one who accomplished so little. 

The Lamb Hoad once mure closes in. The wind is 
faflt rising; the crusts of the rollerskate beginning to 
break ; tho yacht flics down the slopes, and steers hard 
as tho pursuing wave overtakes and lifts her. Down 
comes the topsail ; we do not neod it now : more than 
once we have plunged into the wave in front of us, and 
shipped green water over our bows. The clouds come 
up, with occasional heavy drops of rain. Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks are already covered ; and on the low r er 
mountains the mist is beginning to form. It will be a 
w r et night, and the rivers will fish to-morrow. The 
harbour has been olive with salmon for the last fort- 
night, waiting for a fresh to take them up. We have 
vou ji. 16 
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«till ftn hour*# daylight when we recover the mouth of 
Kilmakillogc, and are in sight of the woods of Derreen 
again- As we turn into the harbour the wind is 
broken off by the land. We are almost becalmed, and 
the yacht drugs slowly through the water. Toward* 
evening the whiting pollock take freely, so the lines are 
laid out again, and we trail a couple of spinners. One 
is instantly taken. A small fellow — three pounds 
weight — comes in unresistingly, and is basketed. A 
minute after the second line is snatched out of the 
hands of my young buthing companion, who had hold 
of it. One of the boatmen catches it, but is unused to 
light tackle, and drag* ns if ho wua hauling up au 
anchor. He gathers in a yard or two, and then cornea 
a convulsive struggle. Each side pull* his best. One 
moment of uncertainty, a plunge and a splash at the 
end of the line in our wake, and then all is over ; and 
we can imagine, without fear of contradiction, that wo 
hod hold of a conger ed at least, if not the sea-serpent 
himself. 

The rain came down as we expected ; rain like the 
torrents of the tropica, such as we rarely see in these 
islands outside Kerry. The mountains arTest the wet- 
laden currents as they come in from the Atlantic, con- 
densing the moisture into matte* of cloud, which at 
once discharge themselves in cataracts. We spend tho 
evening hunting out our fishing-boxes, sorting flies, 
and trying rusting-lines. The sky clears soon after 
sunrise. The keeper has been down early to examine 
the condition of the water, and is waiting for ur *rith 
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hi* report on the ruck outride the hull door after break- 
fast. 

There in no haste. The rireni are still coming 
down brown and thick, and though the floods run off 
rapidly there will be no flatting till towards noon. Wo 
look about us, and tho rock on which we are landing 
is itfielf a curiosity. The surface of it ha* been ground 
as smooth as a table. In the direction of tho valley , 
and crossing the lines of cleavage, it is grooved by the 
ice-plane which bus passed over it. The pebbles 
brought down from tho hills and bedded in the under- 
surface of the glacier have cut into tho atone like 
chisels, and have left marks which the rain of unnum- 
bered year* has failed to erase. Such is the modem 
theory, which is accepted as absolutely proved because 
we ore at present unable to conceive any other agency 
by which thu effect could have been brought about. 
Yet tho inability to form another hypothesis may ariso, 
it is at least possible, from limitations in oursolves, and 
attends as a matter of course every generally received 
acientifio conjecture. The theory of epicycles wus once 
considered to bo proved, because no other explanation 
could then be offered of the retrogression of the planets; 
and when we consider the fute of so many past philo- 
sophies, accepted in their time as certain, and made tho 
ridicule of later generations, misgivings obtrude them- 
selves that even the glacier theory a hundred veara 
hence may have gone the way of its predecessors, and 
that tho ice may have become as mythical as tho foot- 
prints of tho fairies. 
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But the rock has o later and more human interest. 
The fortunate Englishman to whom at the close of the 
seventeenth century these vast estates passed by con- 
fiscation, wu* eon toil tod to leave the heads of t he old 
families shorn of their independence, but still ruling us 
his representatives on the scene of their ancient domin- 
ions. So matters continued for more than a century. 
The O’a aud the Mac’s retained their place, even under 
the penal laws; and the absentee landlord was content- 
ed with his rent and asked no quastions. A change 
came after the Union. The noble owner of the Ken- 
mare mountains awoko to the value and perhaps to the 
responsibilities of hi'? inheritance. Fie prepared to 
draw his connection closer with it and to resume the 
privileges which hud been too long spared. Macfinuan 
T)hu, the block Macflnnan, the predecessor of Morty, 
was then ruling at Derreen. The lord of the soil, to 
soften the blow which ho wa* about to administer, sent 
Macfinnun a present of wine, which arrived duly from 
London in a large hamper. Mac-tin nan curried it to 
the top of the rock on which we were standing, called 
up every Irish curse which hung in song or proee ill the 
recollection of the valley, on (he intruding stranger 
w*ho was robbing the Celt of the land of bis fathers. 
At each im prouit ion he smashed a bottle on tho stone, 
and only ceased hi* litany of vengeance when the lust 
drop hud been spilt of his infernal libation. Such is 
the story on the spot ; true or false, who cun tell ? My 
host said that in the unusual heat of the summer before 
last the turf which covers the side of the rock had shrunk 
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a foot or two beyond it# u*uul limits, and that fragment* 
of broken bottler were indisputably found there ; but 
whether they were the remains of Mncfinnan'a solemnity, 
or were the more vulgar relics of a later drinking bout, 
wre are left to our own conjecture. 

But I must introduce my readora to the keeper, who 
is a prominent person at Derreen. IIo is a Scot from 
Aberdeen, by name Juck Harper, descendant it may be 
of the Harper who called ‘time’ over the witches’ 
caldron, but himself as healthy a piece of humanity as 
ever stood six feet in his stockings, or stalked a stag 
upon the Grampian*. He was imported as a person 
not to be influenced by the ways and customs of tho 
country. The ugont, however, forgot to import, a wife 
along with him. It wo* not in nature that a hand*ortio 
young fellow of twenty- fivo should remain the solitary 
occupant of hts lodge, nnd he soon found an Irish lassie 
who wan not unwilling to stare it with him. Jack waa 
a Protestant and obstinate in his way, and declined the 
chapel ceremonial, but the registrar at Kenmare settled 
the legal part of the business. The priest arranged the 
rest with the wife, and a couple of children clinging to 
the skirts of Jack’* kilt showed in face and figure the 
double race from which they had sprung: tho boy 
thick-limbed, yellow-haired, with blue eyes, and a 
strong Scotch accent, which he had caught from bis 
father ; while the girl w ith dark skin, soft brown curl*, 
arid feature* of refined and exquisite delicacy, showed 
the blood of the puro Celt of Kerry, unspoilt by infiltra- 
tion from Banc or Norman. Being alone in his creed 
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in the valley, Jack attends chapel, though holding the 
proceedings there in some disdain. He does nut trouble 
himself about confession, but he pay# the priest his duos, 
and the priest in turn he tells me is worth a dozen 
watchers to him. If his trope are stolen on the moun- 
tains, or a salmon is made away with on the spawning 
beds, he reports his grievances ut the chapel, and the 
curses of tho Church are at His wrvice. Religion down 
here means right and wrong, and materially, perhaps, 
not much besides. 

But the morning is growing on. I am left in Jack's 
hands for the day, ray hnst having basinet* elsewhere. 
He take* charge of rod and lunding net, slings a big 
basket on his buck, and whistling his dogs about him, 
and with a short pipe in his mouth, he leads tho way 
down the drive U» the gate. We hulfc on the bridge of 
the little river, but a glance at the bridge pool shows 
that we shall do no gooc^ there. The water is still 
muddy and thick, and not it tish will move in it for two 
hours ut least. We must go to the second river, where 
tho mountain floods are first intercepted by u lake: in 
this tho dirt settles, and leaves the stream that runs 
out of it to tho sea comparatively clear. Wc have a 
mile and a half to walk, and I hear on the way what 
Jack ha* to tell about the place and people. Before 
tho famine tho glen had been densely inhabited, and 
hud suffered terribly in consequence. Ruined cottage* 
in all directions showed where human creatures had 
once multiplied like rabbits in a warren. Miles upon 
miles of unfinished roads, now overgrown with gone, 
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wore monuments of the efforts which had been made to 
find them in work and food. But the disaster was too 
grent and too sudden and too universal to be so en- 
countered. Hundreds died, and hundreds moro wore 
provided with free passages to .America, arid the valley 
contains but a fourth of its old inhabitants. Its pre- 
sent occupants are now doing well. There are no sign* 
of poverty among them. They urc tenants at will, but 
eo secure is the custom of the country that they have 
no fear of dispossession. An Englidi political econo- 
misFhad once suggested that they should all be got rid 
of, and the glen bo turned into a deer forest. But the 
much-abused Irish proprietors are less inhuman thun 
the Scotch, uud here at least there is no disposition to 
outrage the ofifbetion with which the people cling to 
their homos. There is, however, no wish among them 
to return to the old state of things. When a tenant 
dies his eldest son succeed# Urn. The brothers emi- 
grate where friends aro waiting for them in America, 
and they carry with them a hope, not always disap- 
pointed, of returning when they have a balance at the 
bank, and can stock a fitrra in the old country on their 
own account. 

We pass a singular mound covered with trees at 
the road side, with a secluded field behind it sprinkled 
over with hawthorns. Tho field is the burving-placo 
of the babies that die unbaptizod, unconsecrated by the 
Church, but hallowed by sentiment, and treated seem- 
ingly with more reverence than the neglected grave- 
yard. The mound is circular, with sloping aides 
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twenty feet high, and sixty feet in diameter at the top. 
It ia a rath , of which there are ten or twelve in the 
glen, and many more in other part# of Kerry. This one 
has never been opened, being called the Fairy's house, 
and ia protected by superstition ; another like it, at the 
back of Derrecn, ho# been cleared out, and can be 
entered without difficulty. The outer wall must have 
boen first. built of stone. The interior w a# then divided 
into narrow compartment#, ten or twelve feet loug by 
five feet broad, each with an air-hole through the wall, 
and communicating with one another by low but fistnlv 
constructed doors. Massive stubs wore laid ut the top 
to form u roof, and the whole structure was finally 
covered in .with turf. They were evidently hou*c* of 
some kind, though when built or by whom is a mystery. 
Humun remain* are rarely found in tiny of them, and 
whether these chambers were themselves occupied, or 
whether they were nicrety tho cellars of some lighter 
building of timber and wicker-work raised above them, 
i# a point on which the antiquarians are undecided. 
Whatever they were, however, they ore monuments of 
some pa#t age of Irish history ; and the stone circles 
and gigantic pillar#, stunding wild and weird in tho 
gorges of the mountains, urv perhaps the tomb# of tho 
race who lived in them. No one knows at present, for 
Dorreon lies out of the line of tourists. 13y and by, 
when tho feeling of respect for buriul-pkccs, however 
ancient, which still clings to Kerry, has been civilized 
away, the tomb# will bo broken into and aearehed, and 
then os elsewhere the curious antiquary will find golden 

4 
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torque* uml armlets among tho crumbling bonce of the 
chief- of the age of Oman. 

But here we are at the river ; wo have passed two 
salt lagoons surrounded with banks of reeds, which aro 
th© haunta in winter of innumerable wildfowl, and 
even now arc dotted over with broods of flappers which 
have been hatched among the flag*. At the top of tho 
further of these we cross a bridge where the river 
enters it, for the wind is coming from the other sido 
and ia blowing three-quarters of a gale. We follow 
tho bank for half a mile, whore the water is broken 
and shallow, and the Kilninn pass through withuut 
resting. Thun turning th© angle? of a rock, we come 
to u pool a quarter of a mile long, terminating in a 
circular basin eighty yards across, out of which tho 
water plunges through a narrow gorge 

The pool has been cur through a peat hog, and th© 
greater part of it is twenty feet deep. A broad fringe 
of water- IHee .linos the banks, leaving, however, 11 n 
available space for throwing a fly upon between them. 
Thin is the groat resting-place of the fish on their way 
to the lake and the upper river. The water ia high, 
and almost flowing over on the bog. The wind catches 
it fairly, tearing along the surface and sweeping up the 
crisp waves in white clouds of spray. The party of 
strangers who had card* to fish were before ua, but 
they ore on the wrong side, trying vainly to send their 
flie-s in tho face of the south-wester, which whirls their 
easting lines back over their heads. They have caught 
a peal or two, and one of them reports that ho was 
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broken by a tremendous fish at the cud of the round 
pool. Jack direct* them to u bend higher up, where 
they will find a second pool os good os thin one, with 
a more favourable slant of wind, while 1 put my rod 
together and turn over the leaves of my fly-book. 
Among the marvels of art and nature I know nothing 
equal to a salmon-fly. It roscmblcs no insect, winged 
or unwinged, which tho fish can have neon. A shrimp, 
perhaps, is tho most like it, if there are degrees in 
utter dissimilarity. Yet every river is supposed to 
have its fuvourite flies. Size, colour, shape, all are 
peculiar. Hero vain tastes prevail for golden ph«*asant 
and blue and crimson paroquet. There the salmon urc 
as sober as Quaker*, and will look at nothing but drabs 
and browns. Nine parts of this are fancy, but there is 
still n portion of truth in it. Bold hungry 6 k1i will 
take anything in uny river ; shy fish will undoubtedly 
rise and splash at r» stranger’s fly, while they will 
swallow what is offered them by any one who knows 
their ways. It may be something in the colour of the 
water ; it may be something in the colour of the banks : 
experience is too uniform to allow the fact itself to be 
questioned. . Under J nek's direction, I select small 
flics ubout the size of green drakes: one a sombre 
grey, with silver twist about him, a claret hackle, u 
mallard wing, streaked faintly on the lower side with 
red and blue. The drop fly is still darker, with purple 
logs and olive gre^n wings and body. 

We mo vo to the head of the pool and begin to cast 
in the gravelly shallows, on which the fish lie to feed 
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in a flood, a few yards above the deep water. A white 
trout or two riae, and presently I am fast in something 
which excites momentary hopes. The heavy rod bends 
to the butt. A yard or two of line runs out, but u few 
seconds show that it is only a largo trout, which has 
struck at the fly with his tail, and has been hooked 
foul. lie cannot brc-uk mo, and I do not care if ho 
escapes, so I bear hard upon him and drag him by 
main force to the side, where Harper slips the net under 
his head, mid the next moment he is on the bank. Two 
pounds within an ounce or so, but clean run from- the 
sea, brought up by last night’s flood, and without a 
stain of the bpg- water on the pure silvor of his scales. 
He has disturbed the shallow, so wo move a few steps 
down. 

There is ail alder bush on the opposite side, where 
the strength of the river is running. It is a long cast. 
The wind is blowing so hard that I can scarcely keep 
my footing, ^nd the gusts whirl so unsteadily that I 
cannot hit the exact spot where, if there is a salmon in 
the neighbourhood, ho is lying. 

The line flies out straight at last, but I have now- 
thrown a few inches too fur ; my tail flv is in the bush, 
dangling across an overhanging bough. An impatient 
movement, a jerk, or a straight pull, und I am 1 hung 
up,’ a s the phrase is, and delayed for half an hour at 
leyist. Happily there is a lull in the storm. I shuko 
the point of the rod. The vibrutio^ runs along the 
lino ; the fly drops softly like a leaf upon the water — 
and os it float* away something turns heavily, and o 
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huge brown back is visible for an instant through a 
rift in the surface. But t he line comes homo. He wan 
an old stuger, a# wo could see by his colour, no longer 
ravenous as when fresh from the salt water. He was 
either lazy and missed the fly, or it was not entirely to 
his mind. IJe was not touched, and we drew back to 
consider. 1 Over him again while he is angry,* * the 
saying in some rivers, and I have known it to answer 
where the fish feed greedily. But it will not do here ; 
we must give him time ; and we turn again to the fly- 
book. When a salmon rises at a small fly as if ho 
meant busiueM* yet fails to take it, the rule is to try 
another of the same pattern a size larger. This too, 
however, just now Jack thinks unfavourably of. The 
salmon is evidently u very Urge one, and will givo us 
enough to do if we hook him. He therefore, as one 
precaution, taken off the drop fly lest it catch in the 
water-lilies. He next puts the knots of the canting 
lino through a severe triul ; replaces an unsound joint 
with a fresh link of gut, and finally produces out of his 
bat a •hook* — he will not call it a fly — of his own 
dressing. It is like a particoloured father-long-legs, a 
thing which only some frantic specimen of orchid ever 
seriously approach cd, a creature whose wings were two 
strips of the fringe of n peacock's tail, whose 'legs 
descended from blue jay through red to brown, and 
terminated in a pair of pink trailers two inches long. 
Jack had found it do, and he believed it would do for 
mo. And 00 it (fid. I began to throw again six feet 
above the hush, for a salmon often shifts hia ground 
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after rising. One cast— a second-- another trout rises, 
which wc receive with an anathema, and drag the fly 
out of his reach. The fourth throw there is a swirl 
like the wave which arises under the blade of an oar, u 
sharp sense of hard resistance, a puuse, and thou u rush 
for the dear life. The wheel shrieks, the line hisses 
through the rings, and thirty yards down the pool the 
great fish springs madly six feet into the air. The 
hook is firm in his upper jaw ; he had not shaken its 
hold, for the hook had gone into the bone — pretty 
subject of delight for a reasonable man, un editor of a 
magazine, and u would-be philosopher, turned fifty ! 
The enjoyments of the unrousoning part of us cannot 
bo defended on grounds of reason, and experience 
show's that men who aro all logic and momls, arid have 
nothing of tko animal left in them, are puor creature* 
after all. 

Any way, I defy philosophy with a twenty-pound 
sulmou fust hooked and a pool right ahead four hundred 
yards long, and half full of water-lilies. 4 Keep him 
up the strame/ shrieked u Puddy, who, on the scream- 
ing of the wheel, hod flung down his spude in the turf 
bog and rushed up to see the sport. 4 Keep him up the 
strnrne, your -honour — bloody war*! you’ll lost him 
else/ We were at fault, Jack and 1. Wo did not 
understand why down stream was particularly dan- 
gerous, and Put was too eager and too busy swearing 
to explain himself. Alss, his meunipg bccumo soon 
hut too intelligible. I had overtaken the fish on the 
Dank and hud wheeled in the line again, but he waa only 
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collecting himself for a fresh rush, and the next minute 
it seemed as if the bottnm had been knocked out of tho 
pool and an opening made into infinity. Round flew 
the wheel aguin ; fifty yards were gone in as many 
seconds, the rod was bending double, and the line 
pointed straight down ; straight os if there was a lead 
at the end of it and unlimited space in which tdftnk. 
1 Ah, didn't I tell ye so?' said Pat ; ' what will we do 
nowP* Too late Jack remembered that fourteen feet, 
down at tho bottom of that pool lay the stem of a 
fallen oak, below which tho water hod made a clear 
channel. Tho fish hud turned under it, and whether 
he was now up the river or down, or where ho was, 
who could tell ? Tie stopped at last. 4 Hold him 
hard/ said Jack, hurling off his clothe*, and while I 
was speculating whether it would be possible to drag 
him back tho way that he had gone, a pink body 
flashed from behind me, bounded off tho bunk with a 
splendid header, and disappeared. He was under for a 
quarter of a minute ; when ho rose ho had the line in 
hia hand between tho fish and the tree. 

1 All right ' * ho sputtered, swimming with the olher 
hand to the bank and scrambling up. 1 Run tho rest 
of the line ofl‘ the reel and out through tho rings/ He 
had divined by a brilliant instinct the only remedy for 
our situation. The thing was done, fakt os Pat and I 
could ply our fingers. The loose end was drawn round 
tho log, and while Jock was humouring the fish with 
his hand, and dancing up and down the bank regard- 
l«w of proprieties, we had carried it bock down the 
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rings, replaced it on the reel, wound in the Mark, and 
had again command of tho situation. 

The salmon had played his best, stroke. It had 
failed him, and he now surrendered like a gentleman. 
A mean-spirited fish will go to the bottom, bury him- 
self in tho weeds, and sulk. Ours set his head towards 
thwea, and sailed down the length of tho pool in tho 
open water without attempting any more plunges. As 
his strength failed, be turned heavily on his hack, and 
allowed himself to be drawn to the shore. The gulf 
was in his side ami ho was our*. He was larger than 
we had guessed him. Clron run he would have weighed 
twenty-five pounds. The fresh wafer had reduced him 
to twenty-two, but without softening his muscle or 
touching hia strength. 

The fight had tired ns all. If middle age does not 
impair tho enjoyment of sport, it make* the appetite for 
it less voracious, and a little plea*e* more than a groat 
deal. I delight in a mountain walk when I must work 
hard for my five brace of grouse. I Bee no amusement 
in dawdling over a lowland moor where the packs arc 
as thick as chickens in a poultry-yard. I like better 
than most things a day with my own dogs in scattered 
©overs, whon I know not what may rise, a woodcock, 
an odd pheaaant, a snipe in the out-lying willow-bed, 
and perhaps a mallard or a teal. A hare or two falls 
in agreeably when the mistress of the house takes an 
interest in the bug. I detest battues and hot comers, 
and slaughter for slaughter's sake. I wish every tenant 
in England had his share in amusements, which in 
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moderation oro good for u* all, and ww allowed to shoot 
such birds or bousts us were bred on hi* own farm, any 
clause in his lease to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Anyhow I had had enough of salmon fishing for the 
day. We gave the rod and the basket to Pat to carry 
home, the big fish which he wua too proud to oonccal 
flapping on his buck. Jack and T ate our luncheon and 
smoked our pipes beside the full, and Jack, before we 
went home, undertook to show me the lake. The river 
followed the bend of the valley. We took a shorter cut 
over a desolate and bar© piece of mountain, and us we 
crossed the ridge we found ourselves suddenly in the 
luxuriant softness of a miniature Killarney. The lako 
was scared)' a mile in length, hut cither the woodcutters 
had been less busy there, or nature had repaired the 
havoc that they had made. Half a dozen small islands 
wore scattered on it, covered with arbutus and holly. 
The rocks un one side fell in grand precipice* to the 
water. At the end was the opening of Glauiiiore valley, 
with its masses of forest, its emerald meadows and coo- 
ing wood-pigeous, and bright., limpid river reuchce. 
For it* sire there is no more lovely spot in the south of 
Ireland than Glanmore. It winds among the mouu- 
* tains for six miles beyond the lake, closed in at the ex- 
tremity with the huge mu*# of Hungry Hill, from the 
top of which you look down upou Berehaven. Here 
too the idea of sport pursued us — stray deer wandered 
over now and then from Glengariff— and my companion 
had stories of mighty bags of woodcocks made some- 
time* there when the snow was on the hills. My eye 
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however, w ua rather caught by a singular ruin of 
modern, unvenerabie kind on the largest of theialandl. 
Some chieftain's castle had once stood there, as wo could 
see from the remains of massive walls on the water line; 
but thi* lmd been long destroyed, and in the place ui' 
it there had been a cottage of some preteusions, which 
in turn was now rooflos9. The story of it, ao fur as 
Jack could tell me, was this. 

Forty years ago or thereabouts a Major , who 

hud difficulties with his creditors, came into these parts 
to bide himself, built the cottage on the island, and 
lived there; and when the bailiffs found him out hold, 
them at bay with pistol und blunderbuss. The people 
of the glen provided him with food- The I mb me 
good friends to any one who is on bud term* with tlio 
authorities. Like Goethe's elves — 

Ob er htiliff, oh <r hunt, 

Jua inert ne r&tfhicksmaxia— 

So here Major fished and shot and laughed at the 

attempt* to arrest him. His sin, however, found him 
out at last. You may break the English laws a* you 
please in Ireland, but there are some laws which you 
may not break, a* Major found. In the farm- 

house which supplied him with hi* milk und egg*, was 
ii girl who anywhere but in Glamnoro would have been 
culled exceptionally beautiful. Major — - abused the 
confidence which was placed in him, und seduced her. 
He hitd to fly for his life. Such is the present legend, 
as true, perhaps, us much that passes by the namo of 

history. Major himself might tell another story' 

von u. 17 
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My apace has run out. My tale its still half told. 
The next day was Sunday. Tho day following was 
August 20 , when Irish grouso-ahooting begins. If tho 
reader's patience is unexhausted he shall hear of tho 
scratch-bag we made in a scramble of thirty miles ; of 
the weird woman that we saw among tho cliffs ; of the 
‘crass bull * that we fell in with, and tho double murder 
in Ooomeengeeru. *1 have to tell him too how the 
grandson of Macfinnan Dhu was caught rod-handed 
spearing sulinon, and how tho bloody »Saxoa had to 
stand between him and eviction. How wo held u land 
Tourfc in the hall at Derreen, and settled a disputed in- 
heritance. How we went to the Holy Lake and sww 
the pilgrims from America there, utid how when muss 
was over they made a night of it with the whisky booths 
and the card-sharpers. How wo had another sail upon 
the river, how wc attended n tenant-right meeting at 
the board of guardians at Kcamare, axul how the chair- 
man floored the middle-man there to the delight of all 
his audience — tho chairman, # tho brightest of com- 
panions, the most charming of men of businew, tho horo 
iff the seal tight in Mr Trench's Bea/itits of Irith Life . 
All this tho reader shall henr if his curiosity lead* him 
to wish for it. If he is sick of this light fare and desire* 
more solid pudding, wo will dress our diahf* to his 
mind, and the rest of my pleasant memories shall abide 
with myself, woven in bright oolours in the web of my 
life by the 6ngera of tho throe sietens — my own, and 
never to be taken from me, let tho Future bring what 
fate it will. 
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r IE sketch which bctfl the above title was publish- 
ed in 4 Fraser's Magazine* at thetimo when the 
Irish Land Bill wo* under discussion in the Houso of 
Commons. English prejudice and English ignorance 
were busy with the reputation of the unfortunate coun- 
try, and clamorous with despair of its amendment by 
that or any other measure. T thought that at such a 
period a record of my own experience in Ireland might 
contribute, infinitesimally little, towards setting her con- 
dition in a truor light— towards showing how among 
the darker features there were redeeming trails of 
singular interest and uttructivcne**. Pleatcu Willi my 
own performance and intending to continue it, I.trusted 
that if my friends in Kerry did not approve of all that 
I said, they, would at least recognize my good-will. 
How great was my surprise to find that I was regarded 
as an intruder into business which was none of mine, 
affecting English airs of insolent superiority, and under 
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prutence of patronage turning the county and its in- 
habitant* into ridicule ! Struck by the absence of petty 
vices among the peasantry, their simplicity of habits 
and the control for good which was exercised over them 
by the pric^te, 1 had auid rashly that religion in Kerry 
appeared to me to mcun the knowledge of right and 
wrong, and to mean little besides. What dark in- 
sinuations the writer never dreamt of may be discovered 
in an unguarded word! By * little beudo* 1 I 1mA 
mvsolf intended to imply that no Fenian sermons were 
to be heard in the chapels there, that no hatred wax 
preached against England or English landlords there, 
the subjects believed un this side St George's Channel 
to be eternally inculcated in Catholic pulpit*. Our ex- 
cellent priest at Tuoaiat — I take this opportunity of 
apologising to him— declared in the county papers that 
he wax cut to the heart ; that, he had suffered many 
wrongs in life, but never one that had afflicted him so 
deeply ax the insinuation that his flock learnt nothing 
from him but the obligations of morality, lie must 
oxouso the English stupidity, the English preference 
for the practical results of religion, which betrayed me 
into forgetfulness of itn mysteries. He must forgive 
mo if 1 repeat and extend my offence, and insist that 
the influence of the Irish priesthood in the rest ruin t 
of whut is commonly called immorality canuot be over- 
estimated. In the last century Ireland was uuo of the 
most licentious countries in Europe : at present, in pro- 
portion to its population, it is the purest in the world. 

But the reflection on the chapel teaching waa the 
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least of my crimes* I had stirred u hornet’s newt, in 
describing the munners of a peat generation I bad 
sketched the likeness of a once notorious character in 
I ho neighbourhood. To avoid mentioning his reul 
name 1 looked over u list of Irish chiefs three centime* 
old, and called him at hazard Murry O'Sullivan* A 
dozen living Morty O’SullivnnB, and the representa- 
tive* of a dozen inoro who wore dead, clamorously 
appropriated my description, while they denounced the 
inaccuracy of its detaila. 

More seriously, I had used expressions about 1 the 

liberator 1 for which I wo* called to account bv a 

• 

member of hia family. ‘The Liberator/ I conceive, 
made himself the property of the public. I do not 
ihink he waft a friend to Ireland. If he oast out one 
devil in carrying Catholic Emancipation ho let looso 
seven besides, which must be chained again before 
England and Ireland can work in harmony. Hi* in- 
vectives never spared others, either alive or dead ; and 
I see no cause why I or any one may not express our 
thoughts freely about him. If tho anecdotes of his 
forefathers, which remain among the traditions of the 
toast, are untrue or exaggerated, I meant, no dishonour 
?o the past or present owner of Derrynanc. In the 
ilays of high duties, English gentlemen who lived on 
ihe const were not particular how they filled their 
wine cellars ; the restrictions inflicted by English selfish- 
ness on Irish trade in the last century erected smug- 
gling into patriotism ; and if the O'Connells on the 
shore of the Atlantic submitted quietly to the despot- 
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iam of the officers of the revenue, tamer blood run in 
their veins than might have been expected from the 
character of their famous representative. 

Anyhow 1 had given mortal offonne where* I had 
least thought of offending. I was un instance in my 
own porsoj^of the mistakes which Englishmen eeom 
doomed to make when "they meddle, however lightly, 
with this singular people. I hesitated to take another 
step on so dangerous a soil, especially as (let me drop 
my disguise und acknowledge myself aa the tenant of 
the spot to which 1 described my self as a visitor)— 
especially as my least waa unexpired. I had another 
season before me in the scene of my delinquency ; and 
oourteous as the Irish uniformly show themselves to 
strangers who have nothing to do with them, they aro 
credited with disagreeable tendencies when they con- 
sider themselves injured. It was hinted to me that 1 
should be a bravo man if I again ventured into Kerry. 

The storm was renewed in America — files Were for- 
warded to uic of the IrixJi Republic; in which 1 wus de- 
nounced as a representative of the hereditary enemies 
ol Ireland. And though I found a friend there — him- 
self an exile, having loved his country not wisely, but 
too well, who could yet listen patiently to an English- 
man who loved her too, but did not love her fault*, 1 
held it hut prudence to suspend the prosecution of ray 
enterprise till the summer should have again passed, 
find we birds of passage had migrated to our winter 
homes. 

W<* went back to Demon in spite of warning*, but 
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our hearts beat uneasily as we approached the charmed 
nuighbourhqocL At Mallow, where we changed car- 
riages, a gigantic O'Connell was sternly pacing the 
platform. 1 felt relieved when he passed our luggage 
without glancing at the address. The clouds on the 
mountain-tops seemed to frown ominously. Thu lire! 
thing that met our eyes at the hotel where we stopped 
to luncheon was a denunciatory paragraph in a local 
)>uper. When wo urrivod at our beautiful home a 
canard reached us that wo had been censured, if not 
denounced, at a neighbouring Catholic chapel The 
children at the National School, for whom in (Mint years 
wo had provided an occasional holiday entertainment, 
had been forbidden, it was whispered, to come near us 
any more. For a few days — such was the effect of a 
guilty conscience — wo imagined the people were less 
polite to us. The 4 Good evening kindly 9 of the pea- 
sant coming home from his work, the sure sign of 
genuine good will, teemed less frequent than silence or 
an inaudible mutter. Fewer old women than usual 
brought their sore legs to be mended or pitied, fewer 
family quarrels wore brought to us to arbitrate, inter- 
minable disputes about 4 the grass of a cow/ or the in- 
terpretation of a w ill where u rugged testator hud be- 
queathed an interest in a farm over which ho had no 
more power than over a slice of the moon. 

One day, so active is fancy in the unca&y atmo 
sphere of Ireland, we conceived that we had been 4 visit 
cd.* On a misty Sunday afternoon, when the servants 
about the place hud gone to 4 the dance/ and we were 
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alone in the house watching the alternate play of Fog 
und sunlight on the lake, there appeared round the 
angle of a rock or. the gravel walk before the window* 
u group of strangers. Going out to inquire their buni- 
nose, 1 found iuvsolf in the presence of ten or twel\e 
men, not one of whose faces I recognized. I flaked 
what they wanted. One of them said they were look- 
ing at. the place, which was obvious without, their in- 
formation. I HUggested that the grounds were privato 
—they should have asked leave. He replied, as 1 
thought, with au odd smile, that he saw no oocurion 
for it. And when I insisted that there waa occasion, 
and that if ho put it in that way they must go away, 
the rest lookod inquiringly at their leader, as if to usk 
whether they should make me understand practically 
that I wo* not in England, lie hesitated, and, after a 
pause, moved off, and hia companions followed. I found 
afterward* they wore boys from beyond the mountains, 
out holiday-inuking. They hail meant to pic-nie in 
the wood*, und, looking on me as an interloper, had 
not troubled themselves to remember my existence. 
My alarms were utterly groundless; but we had been 
reading Realities of Irish Life , and our head* were full 
of chimxTUS. 

Something had been amiss, but there was more 
smoke than fire. Our kind priest, when he understood 
at last that I hod meant him no ill, but bad rather 
intended to compliment him, forgave me on the score of 
'invincible ignorance.* He had vindicated himself 
before the diooe** in the Chronicle , and could now 
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ulmit that I was no worse than a stupid John Mull. 
We held our toast of reconciliation, at which ho was 
generously present with the school children on this 
luwn. They leapt, raced, wrestled, jumped in Kicks, 
climbed greaxy pole*, and the rest of it— a hundred xtout 
little fellows with as many of their sisters; four out of 
five of the boys to grow up, thunks to the paternal 
wisdom of our legislators, into citizens of the United 
States; the fifth to be a Fenian at home; the girls to 
be mothers of families on the Ohio or the Missouri, 
where the Irish race seems intended to cIoms its event- 
ful history and disappear in the American Republic. 

Quit, then, of my self-made difficulties, I might 
resume my story where I let it full, and fill in with 
more discretion the parts of my original canvas which 
I left untouched. Longer acquaintance with the county, 
however, presented other matters to me, of fresher, 
perhaps more serious, interest I prefer therefore to 
wander pn in somewhat desultory fashion. 

I dropped my thread on the eve of the sportsman** 
festival — the day of sufficient consequence to be marked 
in almanacs— on which 1 grouse-shooting commence* r 
The momentous event takes place in Ireland on the 
20th of August. All thing* lag behind in the sister 
country, and even grouse and partridges do not attain 
their full size till England and Scotland have set the 
example. May Ireland in this department of he# 
business lag behind for ever. The spoilt voluptuary of 
the Northern Moors, whoxe idea of sport is to stain I 
behind a turf bank with a servant to load his guns for 
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him, while an army of gillies drive the grouse in clouds 
over his head, will find few charms in the Kerry moun- 
tains. Cattle graze tho lower slopes ; aheap uml goat* 
fatten on tho soft sweet herbage of tho higher ridges, 
which snow rarely covers or frost checks, and the warm 
winds from tho Gulf Stream keep perennially green. 
Each family in tho valley has its right of posture on 
one or other of tho ranges for its cows or its flocks, and 
the lxiys and girls that watch thorn disturb the solitude* 
elsewhere devoted tc the sacred bird. Long may it 
remain so. Long may it be are Irish landlords follow 
the precedents of Yorkshire or ‘Sutherlundsbire, and 
sacrifice their human tenants to o surfeit of amusements. 
The sportsman that would fill his bag in Kerry must. 
l>o prepared to walk bis twenty railos — keep bis head 
steady among crag9, where if he slip he may fall a 
thousand feet. He must miss littlo — kill his birds 
clean in places where be eun liud them ; uml, let him 
do bis beat, if he spare tho hurt* he w ill shoot no more 
than he can curry conveniently on bis own shoulders 
for the supply of the lardor at home. He must be con- 
tent to And the best reward of bis toil in the exquisite 
air, in the moot elaborate variety of the most perfect 
sc enery in the world — cliff, cataract, ami glen — froth- 
water lake and inland sea — spirit-haunted all of them, 
with wild tale* of Irish history — tho mountain jewels 
let in the uzure ring of the Atlantic, which circles round 
three sides of the horizon. 

Sporting thus, and in such scenes, may beoensured 
by the mondial, lut it is still exquisite fooling. I at 
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least, have not outgrown my tuste for it. 1 must dan? 
Mr Freeman's ill opinion, and us the time comes round 
take my turn with the rest. 

Let us suppose, then, u morning Into in August in 
this year of Grace 1870. Wo set. out on foot— myself, 
the keeper, and a second gun, a guest trained unhap- 
pily in more luxurious shooting grounds, who conde- 
scends for once to waste a day with me. Carriages, 
eren poniea, cannot help us to our ground over the 
broken tracks we have to follow. It is still — so still 
that the cutter flouts double ut her moorings, yacht and 
shadow ; while here and there two linos of ripple, meet- 
ing at- a point, show whore u cormorant is following 
slowly a school of retreating sprats, or a seal is taking 
his morning's airing; The path leads for half a mile 
along the shore, and then strikes up into the valley, 
which narrows as we advance. A deep river, fringed 
with* marshy meadow*, drugs slowly down the middle 
of it to the oea. The lake out of which it runs two 
miles up is scarcely thirty feet above high-water mark. 
The ground is gradually sinking, and in a little while 
— a geologist's little while, in a few thousand years or 
so— the precipices which wall in the glens will dip 
their bases in salt water. 

The greater part of the valley on either sido is raised 
above reach of floods ; uud the soil from its situation 
might be very eaaily drained, and lias been evidently 
inhabited, and even thickly inhabited, from a very 
early era. Wild aa is the scene at present, we sco 
traces us wo advance of three distinct eras of occupci- 
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f Kill. Oil tlu* hill-aide a quarter of u mile from us id a 
circular mound, flat at the top, with steep scarped 
gru*<y sides. It is u rath — one of many which an* in 
the neighbourhood — culled a fort by some, but fori, il 
coijld hare never been — rather a human rabbit burrow. 
He neath the surface seven or eight, feet down, and 
cxeavatod where the soil is hardest, run a series of 
chambers communicating wilh each other by holes 
barely large enough to allow the body to pass through, 
tho arches of both hole and chamber turned so accur- 
ately that one would think some animal forking by 
instinct, tome missing link, had made them rather than 
o Colt with u reason half grown. 

I3c*ide tho road stands a circle of gray stones nine 
or ten feet high, raised, doubt-lettf, by the hands which 
burrowed the mounds; perhaps the burial-spot of gome 
famous chief, perhaps a House of Parliament or court 
of law, perhaps a temple to which agtfe before the 
Deluge* honest folks plodded morning and evening on 
Sundays. Farther on, and lately exposed by the abra- 
sion of the peot^which bad covered and protected it., i* 
a broad slab of old red . sandstone ground smooth by 
glacier action, and scored over with circles something 
like a genealogical tree. They are of all sizes, and dis- 
posed in all varieties of pattern. Sometimes the rings 
are concentric, two or even three lying one within the 
others. Sometimes single rings, large and small, are 
clustered into groups. These, too, are a mystery. Was 
the sione the starry map of some Druid astronomer ? 
Was it a rude astrolabe — were tho circles magics) 
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sign* — and did hero stand the chair of justice of some 
Itrehon, half rogue, half sugo, that out in judgment 
there on the quarrels of the glen ? Even the raahost 
antiquarians forbear their conjectures. We know only 
that we ure among the remain* of u race irhich lies fur 
away beyond the horizon of history. 

lltdow us, among some trees at the side of a water- 
course, are the fragments of u ruined building, more 
modern infinitely than the monuments which I have 
just- described, for it is composed of bricks, genuine 
burnt clay, and mortar. Yet it is still old. It has 
been standing certainly not le-ts than two oenturies. 
Looked at closer, it will explain how these valleys and 
mountum-ride*, clothed not so long ago, as we cun sen 
by the stumps protruding from the ground, w ith forests 
of fir, und birch, und yew, assumed their present aspect 
of linked desolation. Sloping away from the foot of the 
wall lies a hc«ip of what looks at first like broken stone, 
but. proves on examination to be slag. We have before 
us all that is left of the once famous smelting furnaces 
established by Sir William Petty. The founder of the 
Lunsdowne family secured, in the scramble for Irish 
land, for some trifling sum the lordship of this wilder- 
ness of mountains. Uis utilituriuu eye discerned the 
wealth that lay stored in the mass of timber, lie 
shipped cargoes of ore from Wales and Cornwall to the 
Ken mare river and stripped the district bare — bure to 
the very bone of rock — to melt it into metal. WJuit 
harm ? The woods were hiding-places for wolves und 
rapparees, or, worse thun both, for Jesuits; und the 
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lovera of the picturesque had not yet come into being 
even in England. 

And there i* u third record before ub of an order of 
things which^ though nearer to us fur than the other 
two, him Btill vanished oh they have vanished. Far up 
the mountain-sides and on the Moping meadows ore 
ridges which mark departed cultivation, now fast 
relapsing into peat. Ditches, too, we can ae*, which 
were once deep find effective drains, overgrown with 
briar and hush, and choked with reeds and mud. I 
mentioned in ray former paper that thoso districts, bo- 
foro the potato famine, were densely peopled. One 
house stands now whore a quarter of u cent ury ago there 
were four. The holdings attached to them are thrown 
together, and subdivision under any pretoxt is sternly 
forbidden. Should hard times come ugain there are 
thus fewer inhabitants in danger of starvation, and 
flume that remain are 110 longer utterly dependent upon 
u single rout. They are .so for better off than their 
fathers that they are above the reach of being over- 
whelmed by any sudden calamity like that which over- 
took them before ; but the difference is rather relative 
thun absolute. Their farms are now larger than they 
cure to .cultivate, or could cultivate if they wished it, 
where only spade husbandry is pcmsible. They till just 
so much soil a a will provide their own potutoes, and 
keep alive their cuttlo through the winter und spring. 
TKfey make money by tbeir wool, and butter, and pigs; 
hilt they keep their holdings as they keep their persons, 
in rags. Their fence* are nl ways broken. Their drains 
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nre filled in. The cabins ait* still the common home of 
all the live stock, human and animal. Their habits ore 
unchanged, and to all uppcunince unchangeable. They 
rcftjse to acquire a taste for any cleaner or bettor stylo 
of living. The turf bog provides them with fuel, arid 
warmth is the only form of comfort, which they value. 
Thus they have no motive for work when nil their wants 
are satisfied. They tell you with n shrug that emigra- 
tion has trebled the price of labour, and that they 
cannot afford to hirf* workmen. And thus everywhere 

m 

in the south cultivation rseodot with tho decrease of 
population. The country, in its own hmgiuige, is going 
back to bog. A stream at on© plaoo overrun tho road. 
In times of flood the fonl was impassible; the etmso 
was simply that an old drain had been closed bv ricglci r , 
and the water ut the some time was drowning mid 
ruining twenty Hero* of excellent meadow. The tcumit 
of said meadow told 1110 he wits going to apply to Lord 

to build a bridge at tho fonl. Tho bridgo would 

cost sixty pounds, while fivo pounds laid out in labour 
would dry both road and fields. There is your Kerry 
farmer ; and lease or no leu&e, Land Act or no Lund 
Act, sueli ho will remain till he is carried away from 
the land of hi* birt h and released from its enchantment*. 
While the holdings were small, they had to make tho 
most of them; or they could not live. Bui no Irish 
peasant will work harder than necessity obligee ; and 
if the soil is to bo again adequately tilled by the Celtiu 
race, it will bo by subdivision, and not otherwise, f 
can easily understand the objections of tho landlord*. 
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The lewon of the famine is too terrible to be forgotten 
Ireland may become more and more a cattle- growing 
country, or in time Scotch and English labourers may 
be imported, and the agricultural system be revolution- 
ized ; but the fact remains, that the vulleya in Kerry 
would support, if properly tilled, at least twice their 
present population with caae. 

• Tho grouse are waiting for us, but they must still 
wait ; we have a long climb to muke before we shall see 
them. Although the heather lies thickest on the lower 
slopes, they prefer the colder altitudes, and the Italian 
softness of the climate down below does not agree with 
them. Up, then, we must mount. The ranges for 
which we are bound ure near two thousand feet above 
the sea; and os the keeper’s wind is better than ours, 
he tells us a story as we rise. The accent leads first by 
a rocky path where the river falls beside us in a seriee 
of cascades, the projecting rocks forming cool dripping 
caves where ferns of all varieties, from the tall Osmunds 
to the shy Killarney fern, which hides itself iu the most 
sequestered corners, cluster in the transparent gloom. 
A few hundred feet up we emerge upftn a level meadow 
half u rnilo wide and a mile deep, walled in by precipices, 
with a uolitury limn-house at the upper end, which is 
throwing up its thin column of smoke against tho cliif 
at its back. More desolate spot for a human habitation 
the eye has rarely rested on. In the winter months 
the occupants of it are cut off utterly from intercourse 
with the outer world. During summer the children 
descend to the valley school, and the old people to the 
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chupel to raaafl. From November to March the rain and 
wind keep them prisoner*. 

The river, where it leaved the plateau, leap* over a 
ahelf of rock and fall* thirty or forty feet into a rocky 
pool. It wa* here, said our guide as we po.s*ed it, that 
Kathleen Sullivan was murdered. The tale, when lie 
told it, wad ns singular as it was wild. Tho ridge 
overhanging the glen forms the dividing line between 
Cork and Kerry. From the crest you look on one side 
over the Kenmare river, on the other upon llantry Hay 
— Bcrchaven lies at your feet ; and about forty years 
ago, when the English fleet was anchored there, a sailor 
who by some means had become possessed of a bag of 
sovereigns, secured them in a belt round his wui*t, 
deserted from his ship, climbed the crags by a goat 
track where they are generally considered inaccessible, 
and descended into this valley. He intended to hide 
himself there till the pursuit was over, and then to 
escape to America. A criminal flying from justice is a 
wicrod person in most, parts of Ireland. Ho made his 
way to tho farmhouse, where he was offered shelter for 
the night; and presuming on his character, and per- 
haps wanned by whisky, he showed his host tlio trea- 
sure which he had brought with him. The temptation 
was too strong to be resisted. The sailor fell asleep by 
the fire. Kathleen, n girl belonging to the farm, who 
slept in the loft above, wa9 disturbed by a light which 
glimmered through the chinks in the floor, and looking 
down she saw her muster stand over the sleeping sailor 
and kill him. The body was curried out and buried. 

wi. i? is 
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The man's presence there w us of course unknown, mid 
no Inquiry vas made for him. The girl, terrified ut the 
dreadful secret of which she hud become the unwilling 
possessor, did not venture to speak. At last, in an evil 
moment for herself, in u quarrel with her master ahe let 
fall an incautious word, from which he gathered that 
she knew what he had done. One morning early, when 
she went out to tnilk the cowa, he followed her to tho 
top of the waterfall, watched his opportunity, and flung 
her over. She was killed on tho spot There was an 
inquest. She was supposed to have fallen accidentally, 
and the murderer, whom we will call O'Brien, was now 
assured of his safety. He was shrewd in his generation ; 
quietly and without ostentation he laid out the sailor’s 
money. He bought oows and sheep, he grew rich, and 
all that he did prospered with him. So po*»ed seventeen 
years. Kathleen was forgotten. The lucky O'Brien 
was tho sovereign of the glen, and the envy of tho 
neighbourhood, till justice awoke suddenly from it* long 
sleep. 

As Kathleen hud seen him kill tho sailor, so there 
had been an unknown witness to the murder of Kath- 
leen. A stranger had been on the mountain*, himself 
after no good — shearing O'Brien's sheep to steal the 
wool. lie had been on the wutch lest he should be 
himself detected, and from a crag overhanging the fid] 
he had observed all that took place. He, too, remained 
silent, from a consciousness of his own guilt. He wont 
down to Berchaven, where he found employment as a 
labourer in tho copper millets, and there he continued to 




